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PREFACE. 



It is a common subject of complaint among amateur florists, 
that the directions for the culture of flowers given in works on 
Gardening, are scattered through so many different yolumes, and 
mixed with so many other matters, as to be of comparatively 
little use to the possessors of small gardens. Having felt this 
inconvenience myself, it occurred to me that a dictionary of the 
English and botanic names of the most popular flowers, with 
directions for their culture, would be useful; and the result is 
the present volume. The botanic names are accented, to show 
on which syllable the emphasis is to be laid ; and every syllable 
must be pronounced, whether accented or not. When the accent 
is acute, thus : d, it signifies that the consonant following the vowel 
is to be taken into the syllable ; and when the accent is grave, 
thus : a, that the vowel finishes the syllable. Thus Anth/llis 
I is pronounced An-thyl-lis, and armata, ar-ma-ta; while, as a 
j proof that every syllable is pronounced. Agave is called A-ga-ve, 
and Amphicome, Am-fic-o-me. 

As this was the only one of my works in which any assistance 
I was given to me by my late deeply lamented husband, it has 
I afforded me some consolation to collect in the frontispiece all 
I the plants that have been named in honour of him ; and it may 
I be interesting to my readers to know, that he wrote the whole 
I of the articles on Borders, Climate, Conservative Walls, Draining, 
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Edgings, Fences, Flower Gardens^ Gh»yel Walks, Greenlioiises, 
Hotbeds, Hothonses, Levelling, Parterre, Planting, Pleasure 
Ghround, Potting, Reserve Ground, Rock-work, Seats, Shmbbery, 
Single Trees, Sowing Seeds, Tallies, Tan, Walks, Walls, and 
Water ; besides having read over and revised the whole of the 
first and second editions. 

The Appendix to the work was suggested by Lord Murray, 
of Edinburgh ; to whom I am under very great obligations for 
the valuable assistance he has rendered me, both by his own 
letters and by those he has forwarded to me from a lady, a 
friend of his, and from Mr. James Mac Nab, which have been 
of great use to me in affording hints as to the subjects most 
likely to be useful in the Appendix. 

The present edition (the fifth) has been carefully read over and 
corrected, and, by many additions, it has been brought down 
completely to the present time. 

J. W. Loudon. 

Bayswater, 

Mwy 1«^, 1849. 
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A BKLlA,—Caprifoli!lu;ecB, — This 
■^ genus was discovered in China as 
long back as 1818, by Dr. Abel, in 
honour of whom it was named ; but 
it was little known in Europe, though 
several species were afterwards dis- 
covered, till 1844, when Mr. Fortune 
sent over plants of Abelia rupistria, 
which he found growing among some 
rocks on the Chamoo Hills. It is a 
pretty little plant, with fragrant flow- 
ers, somewhat resembling those of the 
sweet-scented Daphne, but not re- 
markably beautiful. There is, how- 
ever, another species of the genus, 
which was introduced in 1842, under 
the name of Veealia jlaribunda,{Tom 
Mexico, which is one of the most 
beautiful plants that has been intro- 
duced for several years. It has long 
rose-coloured flowers, closely resem- 
bling those of the honeysuckle, to 
which, indeed, it is nearly allied, but 
which are produced singly. The plant 
itself is a pendulous shrub, and it 
requires a warm greenhouse. It grows 
freely, strikes readily from cuttings, 
and flowers during the greater part of 
the summer. 

A'brus. — Legwrninosce. — The 
Wild Liquorice {A, preccUhrma) is 
a pretty climbing stove plant, which 



ABUTILOH. 
requires a strong heat to throw it into 
flower. The seeds, which are poison* 
ous, are scarlet and black, and are 
sometimes made into necklaces for 
children. 

ABuh-iLON. — Malvhcece. — The 
herbaceous plants belonging to this 
genus are scarcely worth cultivating, 
but there is a very beautiful green- 
house plant cAUedAbutilon striatum^ 
or Stda picta, that deserves a place 
in every collection. It is a native of 
Brazil, and half-shrubby, with vine- 
like leaves, and bell-shaped flowers 
of a bright yellow, strongly veined 
with scarlet, which hang down on 
long slender stalks. The plant should 
be grown in a pot, a quarter filled 
with broken potsherds, to insure 
perfect drainage, in a light sandy 
loam ; and it should be trained to a 
slight fnane ; or it may be planted in 
the open air, and trained against a 
wall or trellis, as it is nearly hardy, 
and only requires protection fi^m 
frost. It is sometimes also grown in 
a" stove, where it flowers abundantly, 
if allowed plenty of moisture, though 
the whole plant is mudi weaker than 
when grown in a cooler temperature. 
There are several very beautiful spe- 
cies of this genus, gome of which 
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A'cAEUB. — A genus of small in- 
sects or roites. A^carut telaritUf the 
red spider, is one of the most trou- 
hlesome of all insects to gardeners, 
particularly in the hark stove, as it 
hreeds in the hark. When first 
batched, this little creature is scarcely 
perceptihle, as its colour is of a yel- 
lowish green, and it spins its web on 
the under side of the leaves. As it 
gets older, it becomes of a brownish 
red. It has eight legs, and belongs 
to the spider family ; but it is pro- 
vided with a kind of proboscis or 
rostrum, with which it sucks the 
juices of the leaves it lives upon, and 
soon withers them ; thus spoiling 
both fruit and flowers, as neither can 
be properly nourished by the sap 
without the assistance of the leaves. 
It is Y&rj diflScult to destroy this 
insect, as tobacco-smoke, and the 
other remedies generally used against 
it, appear to have very little effect. 
Sprinkling with cold water will some- 
times destroy it ; but, as the insect 
is generally produced by keeping 
the plants too hot, and not al- 
lowing them sufficient air, the best 
remedy appears to be to set all the 
hothouse plants in the open ground 
during the months of July and Au- 
gust, plunging the pots in a bed of 
dung, decayed leaves, or tan, and 
well ventilating and cleaning the 
houses while they are empty. 

AcHiLLR*A. — CotnpStUce, — The 
plants belonging to this genus are 
known under their English name of 
Milfoil. Most of them have no 
great beauty, but they are of very 
vigorous growth, and will thrive in 
any soil or situation, bearing either 
smoke or cold without any visible 
change. They are also suitable 
plants for balconies or boxes, as they 
are not easily injured either by too 
much watering, or by being kept too 
dry. The most ornamental of the 
vigorous-growing kinds are AchilUa 



tomentoiay the woolly Milfoil, with 
yellow flowers, and A. tanacetifolia^ 
with red flowers. Of the more de- 
licate species. A, ClavAmcs, the sil- 
very-leaved Milfoil, with lai^ white 
flowers, is a very pretty little plant 
for rockwork. A, a^rea, which 
scarcely grows half a foot hi(|[^h, and 
has rich yellow flowers, which it pro- 
duces in great profusion, is very suit- 
able for edgings to beds and borders. 
All the species grow freely in any 
soil that is tolerably dry; and they 
are all readily increased by division 
of the root 

AcHiME^NBs. — Scrophvlarifug, — 
The plants belonging to this genus 
are, generally speaking, highly orna- 
mental perennials, with very showy 
flowers ; natives of South or Central 
America, and require artificial heat 
in Europe. They have tuberous 
roots covered with scales, and funnel- 
shaped flowers ; that is, their flowers 
have a very narrow tube, and a 
broad spreading limb. A. argyro- 
ttigma, however, has small insignifi- 
cant flowers, though it has ornamental 
leaves of a dark green spotted with 
white. The first species known in 
British gardens was first called Oyrilla 
putchilUiy and afterwards Trevirana 
coccinea. It is a native of Jamaica, 
and was introduced in 1 778. In 1 841 , 
tubers of some other species of the 
same genus were sent to England 
from Guatemala, when it was dis- 
covered that the Jamaica species had 
originally been called Achimhiea by 
Dr. Patrick Browne, who first de- 
scribed it ; and hence that name was 
given to the genus. The derivation 
of the name is unknown, but it is 
supposed to signify a plant that does 
not like wintry weather. The first 
three of the following species were 
introduced by Mr. Hartweg, from 
Guatemala, in 1841 aud 1842:-—^. 
roaecky with flowers resembling those 
of A. CQCCinea, but longer, and of a 



deep rose colour; AAmgifiora, a 
very handsome species, the flowers 
of which have an exceedingly large 
rich dark-blue limb, and a very nar- 
row pinkish tube, the back of the 
limb being also pinkish ; and A* 
pedunctdata, which has flowers with 
a larger tube and smaller limb thau 
any of the other species: they are 
orange and scarlet, marked with rows 
of crimson spots. A, grand\/lora 
was introduced in 1843 ; in shape 
the flowers resemble those of A. 
longiflora, but the limb is a rich 
purplish crimson : this plant is a 
native of Mexico. A, mttUifiora is 
a native of Brazil, introduced in 
1840, and has flowers resembling in 
shape those of A. pedunculata, but of 
a most beautiful lilac, with a sort of 
fringe round the margin of the limb ; 
and A. hirsiUa, introduced from 
Guatemala in 1843, has the flowers 
of a deep rose-colour, with a yellow 
mouth spotted with crimson, and in 
shape between those of A. rosea and 
A. peduncuUta. A. patens was first 
discovered by Mr. Hartweg, in Mex- 
ico, in 1838 ; but unfortunately none 
of the roots which he sent home 
arrived in a living state. On his re- 
turn to Mexico, however, in 1845, 
he was so fortunate as to discover the 
plant again ; and living plants of it 
reached England in the spring of 
1846. The flowers are extremely orna- 
mental, resembling those of A. longi- 
flora, but being of a very dark and 
rich purple, with a tinge of crimson ; 
and the edges of the petals being some- 
what undulated. The roots, which 
resemble bundles of small scales, Mr. 
Gordon observes, in the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society, should be 
separated, "at least all those scales 
which will part from each other 
freely, and be, as it were, sown on 
the surface of the soil in the pots ; 
the pots should be filled with a light 
fibry heath soil, and a smaU portion 



of well-decayed dung should be 
mixed with the finer portions of the 
soil for a top covering. The scales 
and ci-own-ends of the roots, which 
sometimes will not separate, should 
be covered about a quarter of an inch 
in depth, and then the pots contain- 
ing them should be placed in a melon 
or cucumber pit, or any other structure 
where there is a moderate bottom heat 
and rather moist atmosphere/^ The 
young plants will begin to appear in 
about ten days, and when two inches 
high they ^ould be transplanted. 
All the species require the same 
treatment. When the stems die 
down, which they do after flowering, 
the tubers must be kept quite dry 
during the winter and early spring. 
About March or April, the tubers 
should be repotted in light rich soil, 
and the pots plunged in a hotbed. 
When the plants begin to grow they 
should be removed to a warm green- 
house till their flower- buds are 
formed; after which, all the kinds^ 
except A. coccinea, and A. peduncu- 
liita, may be placed in a common 
greenhouse, or in a living-room, to 
flower. A. longiflora is by far the 
handsomest and the hardiest ; and its 
thickened roots are more like scaly 
bulbs than tubers. A. pedunculiita 
and A. hirsilta have the peculiarity of 
forming little bulbs in the axils of 
their leaves, particularly if kept 
in a moist heat. The leaves and 
flowers of all the species should be 
kept as dry as possible, and the plants 
should never be watered over-head. 
— For the culture of A. coccinea see 
Trevira'na. 

Aconi'tdm. — Ra/Mmcul^<B, — 
Monkshood and Wolfsbane. — Her- 
baceous perennials, chiefly natives of 
Europe, but partly of North America 
and Japan. They are all hardy in 
British gardens, and they are generally 
tall-growing handsome plants, pro- 
ducing an abundance of dark-blue. 
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purple, or yellow flowers. Tbey will 
mil grow freely in any common garden 
soil, and are readily increased by di- 
vision of the roots, which are gene- 
rally tuberous, or by seeds. All the 
species are more or less poisonous, 
the poison being strongest in the root. 
Like all plants which grow with tall 
erect stems, and produce their flowers 
in terminal spikes, they are only suit- 
able for growing in borders in large 
gardens, or for clumps on a lawn. 
The species may be divided into two 
kinds : those with the helmet like a 
monk^s cowl, which are called Monks- 
hood; and those which have an 
elongated conical helmet, and are 
called Wolfsbane. Of this first di- 
vision the handsomest species are A. 
NapSUuSf the common Monkshood, 
with purple flowers; and A. A^n- 
ihora, the yellow Monkshood. Of 
the Wolfsbane the handsomest species 
are A. barbdtum, with pale-yellow 
flowers, and A . wustraU, a beautiful 
plant with dark purple flowers, tipped 
with green, a native of the Carpa- 
thian mountains. 

Aconite, Winter. — See Era'n- 

THIS. 

A'cYNos. — Ldbihta. — A perennial 
plant somewhat resembling Thyme. 
A. viUgariSf the only ornamental 
species, is a native of Europe, «not 
above six inches high, and of easy 
culture in any common soil. 

Adam's Needle. — See Yu'cca. 

Adbnoca'rpus. — LegiMninotm — 
A genus of hardy shrubs, with yellow 
pea-flowers, resembling those of the 
Broom. These plants were formerly 
included in Cy'tisus. 

Adeno^hora. — Campanuldeea, 
-^Perennial plants with blue bell- 
thaped flowers, resembling the Cam- 
panulas. They require to be planted 
in rich but light soil, and are easily 
killed by much moisture. They are 
natives of Siberia, and are propagated 
by division of the root. 



Adb'smia Dec. — Legwminhsa, — 
Herbaceous plants and shnibs with 
yellow pe»-like flowers, growing freely 
in the open air in any common soiL 

Adia^ntum. — Oryptoghmia, — 
Maidenhair, a kind of Fern. 

Adlu^ia. — Pumariacea. — A 
climbing biennial, with pinkish flow- 
ers like those of the Fumitory. It 
is a native of North America, and 
will grow in any common soil. The 
seeds should be sown in autumn, 
and the young plants kept in pots 
in a greenhouse or frame, for plant- 
ing out in spring. Thus treated, 
and trained to a trellis or wire 
frame, they will begin to flower in 
June, and will continue producing 
abundance of flowers during the whole 
summer. 

Ado'nis. — BawimcvlcLeece. — Her- 
baceous plants with showy flowers, 
natives of Europe, of easy culture in 
any common soil. The most orna- 
mental species ore A. vemUis, the 
spring-flowering Adonis, a perennial 
with bright-yellow flowers, which is 
quite hardy, and is easily increased 
by division of the root; and A, cm- 
tunmalis, the common annual FlSa 
AdoniSy or Pheasant's Eye, with dark 
crimson flowers. All the species 
will grow in any common gaixien 
soil ; and the annual kinds should 
be sown in autumn, as they will 
stand the winter in the open air — 
or in February or March, as they are 
a long time before they come up. 
The seeds will keep good several 
years. 

^ci'dium. — A kind of fungus 
which is sometimes found on the 
leaves of pear trees, and other plants 
belonging to the genus PyVus. 

^o^NiuM We&. — CrassidaceiB, — 
This is a new genus formed out of 
Sempervivum, of which S. arbhrewn 
is taken for the type. Some of the 
species are very ornamental. They are 
all greenhouse plants, which requiro 
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a wiunn, dry situation in summer, 
and a cool place with Terj little 
water in winter ; and they grow best 
in wide shallow pots, well drained 
with potsherds, and filled with a 
mixture of loam and old mortar, 
covered with fine sand. 

Ab'ridbs. — Orckidhcea, — Stove 
epiphytes, natives of the East Indies, 
with whitish flowers that have the 
odour of the Tuberose. They should 
be grown on moss, and suspended 
from the rafters of a very damp hot- 
house. 

^schyna'nthus Jack, ; Ih- 
GARvi^LLSA Rnxb. — OyrUxiidTkeexB. — 
Stove parasitical shrubs, growing four 
or five feet high, natives of India, 
where they are found in moist, shady 
woods, hanging from tree to tree, and 
producing large bunches of their 
ahowy orange-scarlet flowers. Most of 
the ^)ecies are very ornamental, but 
JE. piurpwrdsceiM is much less so 
than any of the rest In England 
they should be grown in moss, or in 
vegetable mould and sand, and they 
should be allowed abundance of heat 
and moisture. 

^'scuLus. — jEsetdaeea, — Most of 
the Horse-chestnuts are too large trees 
to be admitted into a work like the 
present ; but the red-flowered Horse- 
chestnut (jE. rubic^nda) and its 
varieties are seldom above twelve or 
fifteen feet high, and they are, there- 
fore, very suitable for a shrubbery. 
The most beautiful variety is Whitley's 
Scarlet. These trees should be 
grown in a sheltered situation, or 
Uiey will not flower well. For the 
yellow-flowered Horse-chestnut, see 
PaVia. 

African Lily. — See Aoapa'n- 
rauB. 

African Marigold. — See Ta- 
cn^ss. 

Aoapa'nthus. — HemeroeaUidh' 
eecB. — The blue African Lily, A.itm- 
hdl^ttuSf is a noble plant, with a bul- 



bous root, somewhat resembling that 
of a leek ; and it retains its leaves 
all the winter. There is a variety 
with striped leaves. A, Midut hat 
white flowers, but it does not differ 
from the common kind in any other 
respect A . mAximue has a very tall 
stem, and narrow leaves, and the 
flowers, which are of an extremely 
dark blue, with a white stripe, form 
rather a small head in proportion to 
the great length of the stem. Both 
these last-named plants are, however, 
probably only varieties of A, itm- 
htUatus, The following directions 
are given in the Botanical Begitter 
for February, 1843, for the cultiva- 
tion of this genus: — ** About the 
end of February, the plants should 
be fresh potted, in a mixture of rich 
loam, and well-decomposed leaf- 
mould, or well-rotted dung, and 
placed in a warm part of the green- 
house, where they will soon begin to 
grow freely. They will then require 
to be abundantly supplied with 
water, and about the end of May 
should be removed to the open air, 
if it is intended that they should 
flower out of doors. The pots should 
be placed in a sheltered situation, in 
large pans filled with water, so that 
one-third of the pots are immersed ; 
or the pots may be placed by the side 
of a pond, and treated as subaquattc, 
in which situation they will flower 
fireely during the summer. If they 
are retained in the greenhouse during 
the flowering season they must have 
plenty of air and water, or they will 
become weak, and lose that beautiful 
deep-blue colour, which usually dis- 
tinguishes them. When they have 
done flowering in autumn, they should 
be gradually dried, by withholding 
water ; and finally, when the soil in 
the pots has become tolerably dry, 
and there is danger of frost, the pots 
should be removed for the winter, 
either into a cold pit, or under the 
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Stage of the greenhouse ; or they may 
be pUced in a cellar : but then they 
must be kept very dry, and should be 
removed from such a situation as 
soon as they show signs of vegetation. 
These plaftts will also force freely, if 
well supplied with moisture and bot- 
tom-heat ; but in that case the 
flowers become very pale. They are 
easily increased by dividing the old 
plant when in a dormant state. They 
seldom require shifting when once es- 
tablished, if supplied once or twice 
during the growing season with a 
little liquid manure."* When pro- 
perly treated, and kept in a green- 
house or living-room, or under a ve- 
randah, this plant will frequently 
send up a flower-stalk above three 
feet high, crowned with twenty or 
thirty heads of flowers, which will 
eome into blossom in succession ; 
and when grown in the open air, it 
forms a noble ornament to an archi- 
tectural terrace, or a fine object on a 
lawn. When the roots have become 
BO large as to require a pot of incon- 
venient size (for the roots must have 
plenty of pot room), it is said that 
the bulb may be divided, and the 
strongest of the fibrous roots cut 
off, without injuring the plant, or 
preventing it from flowering, 

Aga'ricus. — A genus of Fungi, of 
the Mushroom kind, but generally 
poisonous. 

AgaVe. — A maryUidcLcece. — Suc- 
culent plants from South America, 
of which one species, the American 
Aloe, A. americanay and a varie- 
gated-leaved variety of it, are old 
inhabitants of British gardens; having 
been formerly kept in tubs in the 
orangery or in some other house 
during winter, and set out during 
summer.' The large leaves of the 
Agave render it by no means adapted 
for a smsdl greenhouse ; but as it 
only requires protection from frost, it 
may bo kept during the winter in a 



shed where there is very little lights 
till summer, when it may be set out 
on a lawn or terrace, giving it very 
little water while in a state of repose^ 
This mode of treatment may be ap« 
plied to all succulent plants that are 
dormant during our winters. The 
American Aloe requires a rich loamy 
soil, and is increased by suckers. It 
was formerly supposed that it pro- 
duced its candelabra-like blossoms 
only once in a hundred years; but 
this is a vulgar error, as it sometimes 
produces its flowers, in hot countries, 
in ten years — the period varying to 
twenty, fifty, or even seventy years, 
according to the climate, and the care 
bestowed on the, plant by the gar- 
dener. The flower-stem is frequently 
forty feet high, and the plant dies as 
soon as it has done flowering. The 
Aloe is a native of Mexico, and the 
other tropical parts of America ; but 
it has been almost naturalised in the 
south of Europe. In its native 
country a strong spirit is distilled 
from its sap ; the fibres of its leaves 
are used for thread, and the feculent 
matter contained in its stem, for 
soap; an excellent starch is also 
made from it. 

Age'ratum. — Composites, — 
Mexican annuals, with curious heads 
of small pale-blue flowers. The 
seeds should be sown in a warm 
border, in a light soil, in April or 
May. 

Agroste'mma. — Caryophyllacece. 
— The Rose Campion. — This genus, 
and that of Lychnis, have been so 
strangely mixed up together, that it is 
difficult to know what plants belong 
to each. The showy greenhouse 
plant generally called Lychnis Btm- 
geana, and the pretty little annual L, 
IceHa are now removed to Agro- 
stemma; while, on the contrary. A* 
Mli-Rhsa and A, Flos Jovis have 
been taken from Agrostemma and 
given to Lychnis. The Corn-cockle, 
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A, OiUiagOf is also now Oithdgo se- 
getum; but the Rose Campion is 
still called Agrostemma coronhria. 
All the species of the genus, both 
annuals and perennials, are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden 
8oiL 

Air Plants. — See Oachidkoub 
Epiphytes. 

AOuGA. — LahiatcB, — The Bugle. 
— Well-known plants, generally with 
dark-blue flowers, always growing in 
dry soil, and increased by division of 
the roots. A. Chama^pitySf the 
ground-pine, has yellow flowers. 

Alate'rnus. — See Rha'mnus. 

Albd^ca. — Asphodelece. — Pretty 
Cape bulbs, with white flowers, 
resembling the Star of Bethlehem. 
For culture, see Ornitho'oalum. 

Alchemi'lla. — Rosacea. — Lady's 
Mantle. — Hardy herbaceous plants, 
chiefly natives of the middle of Eu- 
rope : of the easiest culture. The 
most ornamental species is A, alpina^ 
which seldom exceeds half a foot in 
height, with leaves of a deep green 
above, of a silky whiteness under- 
neath, and with greenish-yellow 
flowers. It is admirably adapted for 
rockwork, or growing in pots. 

Alexandrian Laurel. — See Bo's- 

CUB. 

Alkekb'noi. — See Nica'ndra. 

Ali'sma. — PlantagineoR, — A ge- 
nus of aquatic plants, with ornamental 
flowers, seversd of which are natives 
of Great Britain. 

Alkanet. — The root of Dyers* 
Bugloss (Anckiisa tmctoria Lin.), 
which has the property of giving a 
fine red colour to oil, wax, and other 
similar substances. 

Allama'nda. — Apocynacea, — 
Stove shrubs, with splendid yellow 
convolvulus-shaped flowers. A, car- 
thdrtica, a native of Guiana, a climb- 
ing plant, is the most common species. 
It requires a light rich soil, kept fre- 
quently watered ; and it is increased 



by cuttings. Where a conservatory 
adjoins an orchideous house, or stove, 
this Allamanda and other splendid 
stove-climben may be planted in the 
hothouse, and trained through a hole 
in the back wall into the conservar 
tory, in the cool air of which the 
flowers will be more brilliant, and 
more generally seen, than in the 
damp hot air necessary for the roots. 
A, Schottiif a native of Brazil, intro- 
duced in 1847, differs from the other 
known species of the genus in being 
an erect sufifruticose shrub, flowering 
when little more than two feet high. 

A'llium. — AtphodkUoR, — The 
Garlic and Onion tribe, of which 
there are above a hundred and fifty 
species in cultivation, natives of Eu- 
rope and America, some few of which 
are considered ornamental, and one, 
A . odorvm, is sweet-scented. Among 
the ornamental species are. A, Mhlyf 
with yellow flowers ; A.descirideiM, 
with dark purple flowers; A,vnca/r- 
natuMf with red flowers; and A, 
Cowan% A, ChxtituemMy, and A. 
neapoUtanumy with white flowers. 
All the species thrive in any common 
soil, and are increased abundantly by 
offsets from the bulbs. In a garden 
devoted exclusively to bulbs, the Al- 
liums form a large and important 
group, from the great variety and 
different colours of the flowers; 
but they differ from almost all other 
ornamental plants, as they do not 
admit of being gathered and put into 
nosegays, on account of their un- 
pleasant smell. 

Allspice-tree. — See Calyca'n- 

THUS. 

Almond. — See Amy'gdalus. 

A'lob. — HemerocaUidacecB. — The 
name of Aloe is so frequently applied 
in conversation to the American Aloe, 
or Agave, that many persons are not 
aware that the true Aloe is not only 
quite a different genus, but belongs 
to a different natural order ; the 
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American Aloe being one of the 
Amaryllis tribe, and the tnie Aloe 
one of the Day-lily tribe. The 
qualities of the two plants are also 
essentially different; the American 
Aloe abounds in starchy nourishing 
matter, while eTery part of the true 
Aloe is a drastic purgative, which is 
poisonous if taken in excess. The 
true Aloe also flowers every year, and 
the flowers are tube-shaped, and pro- 
duced on a spike ; while each plant 
of the American Aloe flowers but 
once, sending up an enormous flower- 
stem, with candelabrarlike branches 
and cup-shaped flowers. The true 
Aloes are succulent plants, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and 
they grow best in this country in 
greenhouses, or rooms, the pots being 
weU drained, and the soil composed 
of a sandy loam, mixed with a little 
lime-rubbish or gravel. To this, 
when the plants are wanted to attain 
a large size, may be added a little 
leaf-mould. When grown in rooms, 
the poor soil is, however, preferable, 
as it keeps the plants of a smaller 
and more manageable size, and 
makes them less easily affected by 
changes of the temperature, and of 
heat and dryness. The colours of 
the flowers will also be ncher 
when the plants are grown in poor 
soil. The drug called Aloes is made 
principally from the pulp of the fleshy 
leaf of the A. socotrtna, the flow- 
ers of which are red, tipped with 
green ; but it is also made from se- 
veral other species. A. viUghris, 
sometimes called A. harbctdiiisis, 
has orange-yellow flowers; and the 
Partridge-breast Aloe, A . variegata, 
has variegated leaves. All the kinds 
should be frequently watered when 
they are in a growing state and about 
to flower; but the water that runs 
through the mould in the pot should 
always be poured directly out of the 
saucer ; as, if water be allowed to re- 



main in a stsgnant state about the 
roots, the leaves will rot and dit^ 
otL It is to prevent water lodging 
round the crown of the plant, which 
would produce the same effect, that 
gravel or lime-rubbish should always 
be mixed with the soil. When 
the plants have done flowering, water 
should be given to them very ^tai^- 
ingly, — not oftener than once a 
month; and they should be kept 
in a dry, warm situation, where thej 
will have plenty of light ; as in thU 
re^ct also they differ firom the 
Agave, which may be kept during 
the winter almost in darkness. The 
Aloe is generally propagated by oflT- 
sets, or suckers ; but in some in^* 
stances it may be increased by strip- 
ping off a leaf, letting it dry for a 
day or two, and afterwards planting 
it quite shallow, in a pot of sandj 
soil, and giving it very little water. 
In the course of a few months, one 
or several buds will be found formed 
at the base of the leaf, and roots being 
thrown down firom the same p<«nt, a 
new plant will be produced. 

Alo^a. — NoUtThhcets. — Very 
beautiful half-hardy shrubs, natives 
of Chili and Peru. A, ctdisHs 
resembles, in its leaves and general 
appearance, a soft-leaved Heath, but its 
flowers are like thoee of Nolana atri- 
pltcifbUa^ that is, closely resembling 
those of the minor Convolvulus, but 
with less white in them. 

Alonsoa. — ScrophtddrmcB. — »- 
The Maak-flower. — The species are 
low undel^shrubs, or herbaceous plants, 
natives of Peru ; and two of them, A. 
incimfUia (R. et P.), and .i. linearit 
(H. K.) formerly known as C^Uia, 
afterwards as ffemimerU wiicifdlia, 
&c., are very ornamental, either in 
the greenhouse, or grown as annuals 
in the open border during summer. 
They thrive well in any light rich 
soil, and are readily increased by 
or cuttings. They are very 
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desirable for flowex^gardens, on ac- 
count of the brilliant scarlet of their 
flowers ; and where there is no green- 
house, the plants should be raised 
from seeds, sown on a hotbed in 
February, or struck from cuttings 
early in spring, and brought forward 
in a frame or pit, and turned out into 
the open air in May. When kept in 
a greenhouse, they should always be 
set out in the open air when the 
other plants are fumigated, as they 
are easily killed by tobacco-smoke, or 
any other strongly-smelling vapour. 
They are also very apt to rot, or 
damp off, as it is called, at the collar, 
if they have too much moisture, 
though the roots soon become dried 
up and withered if they have too 
little. Though the stems of some of 
the species are quite woody at the 
base, they seldom live, even with the 
greatest care, longer than two or 
three years. 

Alot'sia. — Verbenaceas. — The 
only species of this genus known in Bri- 
tain is A. citriodoraf a native of South 
America, formerly called Verbena 
triphylla, or the Lemon-scented Ver- 
bena. It is a half-hardy shrub, with 
panicles of small pinkish- white flowers, 
and very fragrant leaves, which fall 
off in the winter. It requires a rich 
but light soil, well drained; and, when 
grown in pots, it should never have 
water kept in the saucer. In winter, 
after its leaves have dropped, it should 
be kept nearly dry till the buds begin 
to swell, when it should be watered 
frequency and abundantly; but the 
water should never be suffered to re- 
main in a stagnant state about the 
roots. It is easily propagated by cut- 
tings, and only requires to be protected 
from severe frosts. 

Alpins Pi^NTB. — Dwarf plants, 
natives of high mountains, and usually 
with bright-coloured flowers; gene- 
rally employed for emamental rock- 
work, and which, as they are covered 



with snow during winter in their na- 
tive countries, require protection from 
severe frtwts. 

Alpi'nia. — ScUaminecB^ — A genus 
of reed-like plants, natives of the East 
Indies and South America, with large 
and showy white or pink flowers, of 
which one or two qwcies merit a place 
in select collections of stove-planti. 
A . nutans is one of the most common, 
and when grown in rich sandy soil, in 
a moist heat, with plenty of room, it 
will flower freely. Like most of the 
Sdtamineous genera, there is a consi- 
derable degree of sameness in all the 
species, both in flowers and fruit, and 
therefore one kind is enough for a 
small collection. 

Alsi'nb. — CaryophyUacecB. — This 
genus was founded on the Chickweed 
(AUtne metlia)y and it contained four 
or five weedy-looking species; but 
these have now been distributed 
among other genera, and even the 
Chickweed is now called SteHariame- 
cUa. One of the sections of Caryophyl- 
lacen is, however, still called Alsineae, 
and it includes those plants which 
have the sepals of the calyx distinct, 
while those that have their sepals 
united into a tube belong to Sileuee. 

Alstrsmb^ia. — A maryllidheea, 
— This is a genus of tuberous-rooted 
plants, with beautiful flowers, natives 
of South America, and capable of 
being grown to a high degree of per- 
fection in British garden8,in the stove, 
greenhouse, or open air, according to 
the species. The soil which suits all 
the Alstrcemerias is a mixture of sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, or well-rotted 
dung. Of all the stove species, ^.Z»^<w, 
with white and scarlet flowers, is the 
most difflcult to flower; but by giving 
it abundance of water during summer, 
and a strong heat in December^ it will 
flower in February; and one plant 
will scent a whole house with fragrance 
like that of Mignonette. After flower- 
ing, the plants ought to he allowed to 
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rest for three months, during which 
time verj little water ought to be given 
to them. After this they should be 
repotted, and encouraged to grow, by 
giving them plenty of water, &c. A, 
edUUia Juss., is another stove species, 
which climbs to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and, like all other climbers, 
thrives best when turned out into 
the free soil. It may, however, be 
grown in a pot, commencing with one 
of small size, and shifting it several 
times, till it is at last put into a pot 
of eight or nine inches in diameter, 
when a frame of wire, three or four 
feet high, may be fixed to the pot, 
and the stems trained over it. These 
species will live and flower in a conser- 
vatory, but not so freely as in a stove. 
The treatment of the greenhouse spe- 
cies of Alstroemeria (which are very 
numerous) consists in setting the 
plants to rest by withholding water 
after they have done flowering, which 
is generally about the* end of July ; 
fresh potting them about October or 
November, and giving them plenty of 
heat and water during April and May, 
the time when their growth is most 
rapid, and when, from the brittleness 
of their shoots, and the tenderness of 
their leaves, they require to be shel- 
tered or shaded from the sun and wind. 
The climbing species, A, aciUifolia 
(L. et O.) ; ^. hirtella{KMuXh), and 
A, ScUsiUa (Tj.), succeed best, both in 
flowering and ripening seeds, when 
planted iii the free soil of a conserva- 
tory, or in the front of a stove or 
greenhouse, dose under the wall, with 
protection during severe weather. Se- 
veral of the species from Mexico, 
Chili, and Peru, will live in the open 
air, in similar utuations; and the 
greater part of these will grow luxu- 
riantly, and in fine seasons will flower 
fireely, producing flowers of a much 
darker colour than those which have 
been grown under glass ; and they will 
even ripen seeds. Those species which 



have been found to succeed best in the 
open air are, A. pulcheUa (Sims), ^. 
PtlegHna (L.), and A. verticolor (R. 
et P.). All the species are readily 
increased by parting the roots, or by 
seeds. 

Althjb^a. — Malvaceee. — The Hol- 
lyhock. — Strong herbaceous pknts, 
natives of the middle and south of Eu- 
rope, and also of India and China, of 
which one species, A, roteck, the com- 
mon HoUyhock, is one of our most 
splendid ornamental biennials. It grows 
to the height of from five to eight feet; 
and there are varieties of almost every 
colour, including white, and purple so 
deep as to be almost black. The 
flowers being large, and the stems 
erect, the plants have the best effect 
when grown in rows at the back of a 
border ; or when each plant rises by 
itself from a circular patch in a lawn. 
An avenue of Hollyhocks, without any 
other flowering plants, is also very grand 
and ornamental, especially if the back- 
ground on each side of the avenue be 
a hedge of Laurel or some other ever^ 
green shrub. The fine effect of the 
Hollyhock with such a background is 
nowhere better seen than at Dropmore. 
The seeds of the Hollyhock, which is 
a biennial, should be sown in March ; 
and in April, when the plants come up, 
they should be thinned out, and then 
suffered to remain till September, 
when they should be transplanted to 
the place where they are to flower. 
As the Hollyhock requires a rich and 
strong soil, it will be advisable, if the 
general soil of the gai'den be not of 
that nature, to dig a pit two feet in 
diameter, and two feet deep, which 
should be filled with equal parts of 
good strong loam, and thoroughly rot^ 
ten dung chopped up and well mixed 
together with the spade. When the pit 
is filled, the earth should be allowed 
a few days to settle, and then filled up 
to the general level of the garden; 
after which the young HoUyhocks 
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should be planted in it, singly, if the 
plants be very strong, and three toge- 
ther if they should be weak. When 
the flower-stem appears, it should be 
tied to a stake, if not stoong enough 
to support itself. 

Altbm^a Fru^ex. — See Hibi'scub. 

Alt'ssum. — Cfnieifera, — Mad- 
wort. — Herbaceous plants, both pe- 
rennial and annual, of low growth, and 
with showy flowers; chiefly natives 
of Europe. A . taxAtiUy which grows 
about a foot high, and which produces 
yellow flowers in April, is one of the 
most ornamental of the perennial spe- 
cies, and is well adapted either for 
rockwork or pots ; as is A. deUMewn 
L., {Avbrietia ddtoidea Dec), 
which has purple flowers. The Sweet 
Alyssum, A. haUnU/olivmf or A. co- 
Ipdmtm, now called Konlga tnari- 
tima, which has white flowers, is well 
adapted for edgings to beds. A. 
aaxdtUe, and all the other perennial 
and shrubby species, are placed by 
some botanists in a new genus called 
Adysetumj but this genus is not ge- 
nerally adopted. All the iq>ecies are 
of the easiest culture in common soil, 
if not kept too moist ; but they thrive 
best in sand or graveL The perennial 
species are readily increased by cut- 
tings planted under a hand-glass, and 
the annual ones by seeds. Though 
the perennial species are very hardy, 
yet as they are, in truth, not true pe- 
rennials, but plants with half-s&rubby 
or Buffiruticose stems, they are apt to 
be injured by either severe winters or 
very hot summers (for, though in- 
jured by much wet, the roots will soon 
wither if they are kept too dry), and 
consequently they require to be re- 
newed every three or four years. 

Amaiunth. — The Amaranth of the 
poets is generally supposed to be the 
Globe Amaranth. — See GomprrbVa. 

Amara'mtus. — Amara/nthdcea, 
— ^An extensive genus of annuals, 
chiefly natives of warm climates, most 



of which will flower in the open air 
in this country, if sown in February 
on a hotbed, and planted out in May, 
The most common species are A.hy* 
pochondricKus (the Princess Feather), 
and A. ooiMiahu (Love-lies-bleeding), 
both old inhabitants of British gar- 
dens, and of the easiest culture. A. 
tricolor is a greenhouse annual, chiefly 
remarkable for the red and white 
blotches in the centre of its leaves. 
The leaves of all the species may be 
used as Spinach ; and those of one 
species, Amardnhu oleracevs (Chu- 
san-Han-Tsi)y are so employed in 
China. 

Amart'llis. — AfnaryUidacece, — 
Bulbous plants, chiefly natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope and South Ame- 
rica ; but which have been increased 
in number tenfold by hybrids and 
varieties raised in England. All the 
kinds are eminently ornamental, and 
they are all of easy culture ; the great 
secret being to give them alternately 
a season of excitement and a season 
of repose. To do this effectually, the 
plants should be abundantly supplied 
with water and heat, and placed near 
the glass when they are coming into 
flower, and water should be withheld 
from them by degrees, when they have 
done flowering, till they have entirely 
ceased growing; when they should be 
kept quite dry, and in a state of rest. 
When in this state, they may be placed 
in any obscure part of a stove or green- 
house where it is dry, and of a tem- 
perature not under forty or fifty 
degrees. If kept in such a situation 
during winter, some kinds may be 
turned out into a warm border in 
spring, where they will flower ; and if 
the season be fine, they will renew 
their bulbs in time to be taken up 
before the approach of firost. The 
chief value of these plants, however, 
is, to produce flowers in the winter 
season, which they readily do if they 
are kept dry and dormant during the 
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ktter part of the sammer and autumn. 
Indeed, by having a large stock of these 
bulhe, a regular succesrion of flowers 
might be procui-ed during every month 
in the year. When the dormant 
bulbs are intended to be thrown into 
flower, they should be fresh-potted in 
sandy loam and leaf-mould, and put 
into a stove or hotbed, the heat begin- 
ning at fifty degrees, and ascending to 
sixty or seventy degrees ; and when 
tbe leaves appear, they should be sup- 
plied abundantly with water. Where 
seeds are wanted, the watering must 
be continued, though somewhat less 
abundantly, after the flowers have 
&ded, till the seeds are ripe ; and when 
these are gathered, they ought to be 
sown immediately in light sandy loam, 
and placed in a frame, or near the 
glass in a moist part of the hothouse. 
If the young plants are potted off as 
soon as they are an inch or two in 
height, and shifted frequently in the 
course of the growing season, they will 
attain a flowering size in from fifteen 
to twenty months. The pots in which 
these and all other bulbs are grown, 
ought to be thoroughly drained by a 
handful or more of potsherds (broken 
pots) laid in the bottom of each pot, 
and covered with turfy peat ; and the 
mould used should also be turfy, in 
order the more fireely to admit the 
passage of water. The Belladonna 
Lily (A. BelladSrma) flowers most 
splendidly in the open air in Devon- 
shire, where the bulbs are planted in 
rows, close together, so as to allow the 
fibrous roots to form a mass, which is 
never disturbed. 

Amberbo^ Dec — Comp68iUe. — 
Sweet orYellow Sultan.— Well-known 
half-hardy annuals, natives of Persia, 
formerly included in the genus Oen- 
taurea ; the seeds of which may be 
sown in a hotbed in February, and 
the young plants tinnsplanted to the 
open border in April or May. 

AuBRo'siA. — Comp6ffiUB, — Weedy 



annual plants of no beauty, which, 
though found among the annuals in 
some of the old seed catal<^es, are 
now scarcely erer grown, except in 
botanic gardens. 

Amela'mchier. — Bosiioem, — Ded* 
duous shrubs or low trees, with showy 
white flowers, which appear in April. 
A. vulgkrU and A. Bciryapmin, th« 
Snowy Mespilus (formerly called 
MegpUtu canad^Mtt), are very de- 
sirable species for shrubberies. They 
are commonly propagated by grafting 
on the Hawthorn, and they will grow 
in any soil, and require very little 
pruning. Like other rosaceous shrubs, 
however, they are very liable to have 
their foliage injured by caterpillars. 

Ahb'llus Dec. — CompSntCB. — - 
There are only two species, one & 
greenhouse perennial, and the other 
an aster-like annual,ilm^^^niMc«M, 
which was formerly called ira««2/iKM»a 
amdldides, and which is a very prettj 
little plant, being remarkable from the 
curious rolling up of its petals. Both 
species are natives of the Gape, and 
will not grow in loam without the 
addition of sand. 

American Alob< — See AoaVb. 

American Convoltdlus. — See 
Calyste^oia. 

American Cowslip. — See Donn- 

CA^TRBON. 

AmbthVstxa. — Labiai(B4 — An an- 
nual plant with blue flowers, a native 
of Siberia, of easy culture in any bmI 
or situation, except that it will not 
bear transplanting, unless when very 
young. 

Am Mo^iuM. — Cojnp68U0B4 — A kind 
of Everlasting flower, with a yellow 
disk and white ray like a Daisy. A 
native of New South Wales, where it 
was found growing in pure sand. It 
is generally grown from seeds as an 
annual; but by striking cuttings, it 
may be kept two or three years. 

Amo'rpha . — Leffvmmosai, — Deci- 
duous shrubs, with pinnate leayes, 
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from North America, varying from 
two to six feet in hdght, with showy 
dark-blue and orange flowers in tei^ 
minal spikes. A . Lewitii has flowers 
of gold and purple of great beauty 
when examined closely. All the 
species are of comparatiYely short du- 
ration ; their wood being soft, with a 
lai;ge proportion of pith, and their 
branches very liable to be broken off 
by high winds : in other respects, they 
are of easy culture in sandy soil, and 
they are readily propagated by cuttings 
or layers. Indigo is made from the 
pulpy part <^ the leaves of A. indig6- 
jfvraj an East Indian species. 

Ampklo'psis Mx. — VUacecn. — A. 
hederdcea is well known by its English 
names of Yiiginian Creeper, and Five- 
leaved Ivy. Its flowers have no 
beauty, but it is worth cultivating as 
an ornamental plant, from the bril- 
liant scarlet which its leaves assume 
in autumn ; and which look particu- 
larly well at that season, when intei^ 
mingled with those of the common 
Ivy, from the fine contrast they afford. 
The plant is of very rapid growth in 
any common soil, and it is propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings. 

Amphi'comb Moyle, — BignomiL- 
ceCB. — A very beautiful Nepal green- 
house perennial, with tube-shaped 
pink flowers. It may be propagated 
by either seeds or cuttings, though 
the first are sometimes two years be- 
fore they vegetate, and the cuttings 
are very difllcult to strike. The soil 
it is grown in should be loam, mixed 
with peat and sand ; and to make it 
flower well, very little water should 
be given to it horn the time of the 
leaves dying down, till the young 
shoots appear in spring. 

Am y'gdalus. — JRoeaceas, — There 
are two species of Almonds whidi are 
highly ornamental, on account of their 
flowers: A, nana, which does not 
grow above two feet high, and pro- 
duces its pink flowers in March ; and 



A» comm^nu, which forms a small 
deddnotts tree, profusely covered with 
flowers, in March and April, before 
it expands its leaves. There are seve- 
ral varieties of both species, but the 
only one which is worth notice is the 
laige-flowered Almond, A, c. macro- 
cdrpOy which has much lai^ger flowen 
than the common kind, though they 
are much paler. The dwarf Almond 
is propagated by suckers, and the other 
species and varieties by grafting on the 
common Plum. What is g;enerally 
known in gardens as the double dwarf 
Almond, is now called by botanists 
Ceronct, or Pritnusjapdnica. When- 
ever the tree Almond is planted for 
its flowers, care should be taken to let 
it have a background of evergreens ; 
as otherwise, from the flowers being 
produced before the leaves, half their 
beauty will be lost from the cold and 
naked appearance of the tree. All 
the Almonds will grow and blossom 
freely in the smoke of London. 

Anao&'llis. — PrimvltLcem, — The 

Pimpernel. Trailing herbaeeoos 

plants, natives of the middle and south 
of Europe. The common wild Pim- 
pernel, A, arvenM, is red ; but the 
exotie species vary to several shades 
of purple, lilac, and blue. The finest 
species is A, MorUUi, which requires 
the protection of the greenhouse 
during winter, but which forms a 
beautifril close covering for a flower- 
bed in the open garden in summer, 
producing its fine mazarine-blue flow- 
ers from May to September. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings, whidi 
root immediately, in sand, under a 
hand-glass, and it will thrive in any 
light soiL 

Anchu^ — Boraginece. — Cosne- 
growing plants, annuals and peren- 
nials, natives of the south of Europe, 
and in part of Asia and Africa, re- 
markable for their intensely blue 
flowers, in some cases varied witii 
red and white. The finest ^des is 
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A, paniculiita or UdlicOf the Italian 
BugloM, which is common in gardens. 
The flowers are in erect leafy spikes, 
and are of a brilliant blue, with their 
backs and buds of a reddish purple, 
and the plant continues flowering from 
June to September. The most oma^ 
mental of the annual species are now 
included in the genus No'mba. 

Andra'chne. — See A'rbutus. 

Amdro'mbda. — EricacetE. — Low 
deciduous and evergreen heath-like 
shrubs, chiefly natives of North Ame- 
rica, and some of which are very 
ornamental. All the species are 
generally grown in heath-mould or 
peat, but they will also thrive in 
very sandy loam. In whatever soil 
they may be grown, the roots should 
never be suffered to become quite 
dry; as, like those of all the hair- 
rooted plants, when once withered, 
they cannot be restored; and the 
plant has seldom vigour enough to 
send out a sufficient quantity of new 
ones. All the kinds are propagated 
by layers. 

Amdro'sace. — PrimulacecB.-'JAiile 
insignificant plants, not worth growing 
except for rockwork ; and only suited 
for that purpose from their feeble 
habit of growth, which prevents them 
from spreading fiist 

Androsje^mum. — HyperieinacecB. 
— A handsome evei^een British 
plant, with showy yellow flowers; 
very usefril in covering the ground 
in shrubberies. It prefers a moist, 
shady situation, and is uninjured by 
the drip of trees. The English name 
of this plant is Tutsan. 

Amemo^me. — Bantmcul^cea. — All 
the plants belonging to this genus are 
beautiful, and well deserving of culti- 
vation, from the little wMte wood 
Anemone {A . nemorctlis), to the large 
Dutch varieties of A, cotxmaria, 
which have been sometimes known 
to be six inches in diameter. The 
common hardy kinds, including the 



beautiful blue A, apennlna, and the 
Pasque-flower, A. PtUsiiUlla, or, as 
it is sometimes called, PulscUtUa 
vulgaris, are of very easy culture. 
They should be planted in a warm 
dry border, in fitce of a south wall, in 
a light soil, and they may be left in 
the ground for several years without 
taking up. Of the other kinds. A, 
pcUmata, with bright-yellow flowers, 
A. vitifhliOy a Nepal species, both 
with large white flowers, and A. nar- 
cisBiflhra, are well deserving of cul- 
tivation. The Japan Anemone, A. 
japonicUf is, however, perhaps the 
finest species of the genus. It is a 
native of China, where it grows in 
moist woods, and whence it was intro- 
duced in 1846. It is quite hardy in 
the open air, in the neighbourhood of 
London, and continues producing its 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers till 
the end of September or beginning of 
October. It grows best in a moist 
and somewhat shady situation. The 
Hepatica was once called Anemhie 
ffqadtica, though this name has been 
long changed to Hepdtica triloba, 
(See Hepa'tica.) The garden Ane- 
mones, on the contrary, which are 
what are called Florists* Flowew, 
require the utmost care in their culti- 
vation. All the numerous and 
splendid kinds of these plants which 
are met with in gardens, spring from 
three species ; viz. A. coronariaf the 
garland or Poppy Anemone, the sepals 
of which are white, with a red ring 
round the centre inside the flower, 
and the sepals rounded at the tip; 
A. iteUitUij or pawonlnaj the sepals 
of which are purplish, and of one 
colour throughout ; zadA.hortinms^ 
the sepals of which are pointed and 
purplish, with a white centre. The 
tubers- of these fine kinds of Ane- 
mones, and their hybrids and varieties, 
are sold in the seed-shops by the 
hundred. They resemble little 
bunches of small black potatoes. 
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which may he divided, each portion 
producing a new plant, though it will 
prohably be too weak to flower the 
first year. As A. conmdrto, which 
is the parent of the finest florists' 
Anemones, comes from Syria and 
Asia Minor, where the ground is 
parched and dry in the hot season, 
the tubers should be taken up in our 
moist climate every summer, as soon 
as the flowers are over and the leaves 
have turned yellow. They should 
be laid on shelves formed of laths, 
and then be kept in a warm, dry, airy 
situation till October, when they 
should be planted in beds prepared 
for their reception; and, where ex- 
pense is not an object, these beds 
should be dug out to the depth of 
about a foot In the bottom of the 
pit thus formed, should be spread a 
layer, six or eight inches thick, of 
rotten cow-dung, — ^if two years old so 
much the better ; and on this, fresh 
loamy soil, so as to raise the bed 
three or four inches above the level 
of the walks. The surface of the bed 
is then raked smooth, and drills or 
furrows made in it about five inches 
apart, and two inches deep. A little 
sand should be strewed along these 
drills, and the Anemone roots placed 
in them three or four inches apart. 
Care must be taken, in planting, to 
let the tubers have the side which 
contains the bud uppermost ; and it 
sometimes requires rather a dose exa< 
mination to discover which side this 
is, particularly if the dry fibrous roots 
have been rubbed off, as the bud is 
not very conspicuous. All the pieces 
accidentally broken off should be pre- 
served, as they will all grow and form 
fresh tubers. The bed should be 
covered with best mats stretched over 
hoops, or bundles of straw tied to- 
gether, when danger is apinrehended 
from frost ; but this covering should 
be so contrived as to be easily re- 
moved when necessaxy^ «i the tubers 



are very liable to be injured, and even 
to become mouldy, by damp. When 
the plants begin to grow, they should 
be frequently watered with rain- 
water, so as never to allow thefibroos 
roots to wither from drought; and 
when the plants have done flowering, 
the mats on hoops should be a/gain 
stretched over the bed, and the plants 
kept quite dry, till their leaves become 
brown and wither^ which will gene* 
rally be in about a mouth after they 
have done flowering. The tubers 
should then be taken up, and kept 
dry till the return of the proper sea- 
son for phmting. Another mode of 
cultivating the garden Anemone, 
which is said to produce flowers of 
extraordinary size and beauty, is to 
form a bed about eighteen inches deep^ 
and to place a layer of stones, brick- 
bats, and other drainage at the bottom, 
about six inches deep. The bed is 
then filled with fresh loam, and th* 
tubers are planted in drills with sand, 
and covered as before directed ; and 
then, over the whole is placed a 
layer of cow-dung, thvee or four 
inches thick. Tlie beds which are 
planted in Feln^ary, are watered 
with pond or rain-water regularly 
once a day, if the weather be dry and 
not frosty, during the month of 
March, and twice a-day afterwards 
till they are in flower; but those 
that are planted in the autitnm are 
seldom watered till the leaves appear 
above ground; and afterwards, till 
they flower. The watering carries 
the manure in small quantities into 
the groundj and the young plants 
thus treated are said both to grow 
and to flower with extraordinary 
vigour. It must be observed, how 
ever, that there should be at least 
two inches of loamy soil between the 
cow-dung and the tubers ; as, if this 
were not the case, the tubers would 
be rotted. When seedling Anemones 
ar9 ta be raised, tike seed, shx>uld b» 
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diyested of its pappus, by nibbing it 
between the hands or through a sieve, 
and sown in pots or boxes in August ; 
the young tubers should be taken up 
when the leaves wither the following 
summer, and replanted in autumn, 
when they will flower the following 
•pring. 

Angelica-trex. — See Ara^^ta. 

Anoelo^nia. — Scrophvldrima. — 
An evergreen perennial, with very 
beautiful blue flowers, a native of 
South America. It should be kept 
in a cool airy part of the stove, or in 
a warm greenhouse; and it should 
be allowed a season of rest, during 
which it should be kept cool, and 
have scarcely any water. The soil 
should be a very sandy loam, mixed 
with peat earth, and it may be pro- 
pagated, though with difliculty, by 
cuttings, struck in pure sand. 

Annuals. — ^Plants which live only 
one summer ; and which, with refer- 
ence to their culture in British gardens, 
are either tender, half-hardy, or hardy. 
Tender annuals are kept during the 
whole period of their growth under 
glass; half-hardy annuals are raised 
under glass, and afterwards trans- 
planted into the open garden; and 
hardy annuals are sown in the open 
garden. 

Tender AnmutU are sown in Fe- 
bruary or March, in pots of light rich 
earth, plunged in a hotbed; and as 
soon as the plants are come up, they 
are transplanted into pots of the very 
smallest size, one in each pot ; which 
is called pricking them out. These 
small pots are again set in the hotbed 
as near the glass as possible, and 
slightly shaded during sunshine. In 
a week or two, when the roots have 
made their appearance on the outside 
of the ball of earth, which is known 
by turning the plant out of the pot, 
to examine the ball, and replacing it, 
the plants are shifted into pots one 
sbe larger; and this shifting is con- 



tinned from time to time, always into 
pots only a little larger than those 
the plants were taken out of; till at 
last the plants are in pots six, eight, 
or nine inches in diameter, according 
to their nature, and the size to which 
it is wished to grow them. In all 
these shiftings, light rich mould must 
be used to fill up the pots, and suflS- 
cient drainage must be secured, by 
placing potsherds in the bottom of 
each pot. In general, the more fre- 
quently the plant is shifted, the larger 
and more bushy it will become before 
it flowers ; but when once flower-buds 
have made their appearance, no farther 
advantage can be gained from shifting, 
the growth of the plant being then 
mature. Some persons water tender 
annuals with liquid manure, which is 
found to answer in the case of Balsams, 
CocVs-combs, and other strong-grow- 
ing plants, but to injure more tender- 
growing kinds. The extraordinary 
size that Balsams and CockWombs 
may be brought to by repeatedly shift- 
ing them into larger pots, is not only 
gratifying in itself, but interesting and 
instructive, as showing the effect of 
art on plants. The Balsam in a wild 
state, in the East Indies, is seldom 
seen above a foot in height, with a 
stem half an inch in diameter ; but 
in British ho.t-houses it has been grown 
to the height of five feet, with a stem 
as thick as a man^s leg. We have 
omitted to observe, that during the 
whole process of shifting, the tempe- 
rature in which the plants are kept 
should be from sixty to seventy, or 
even eighty degrees, during sunshine; 
and that they should be so abundantly 
supplied with water, that the air should 
be constantly charged with moisture : 
but when the plants begin to flower, 
they ought to be removed to a dry 
airy situation, and the temperature 
gnidually lowered. The dry air, and 
the lowering of the temperature, will 
not only increase the intensity of the 
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colours of the flowers and leaves, but 
will prolong Uie duration of the 
plant. 

Half-hard^ Awnuals may be sown 
either in plunged pots, or in a bed of 
earth on a slight hotbed, in February 
«r March; and after they have come 
up they may be pricked out into 
plunged pots, or into the earth covering 
another slight hotbed, where they may 
remain till the beginning of May, 
when they should be transplanted into 
the beds or borders in the open garden 
where they are finally to remain. In 
most cases, however, it is not worth 
while to prick out the plants in a 
second hotbed; and sometimes they 
may be sown in pots, and thinned out 
to two or three plants in a pot ; and 
when they have grown two or three 
inches hi|^, the ball of earth, and the 
plants in it, may be turned out into 
the open border. This mode is well 
adapted for strong clayey soils, because 
when plants from a hotbed are trans- 
planted into such soils, they commonly 
receive a severe check; whereas when 
they are turned out with balls, pro- 
vided the soil round them is settled 
by a good watering, they receive no 
check whatever. The soil in which 
half-hardy annuals are raised, should 
be light and rich, because it is only 
in such a soil that the tender seedlings 
will grow vigorously and produce 
numerous fibrous roo to, without which 
they would produce but little efiect 
when turned out into the open garden. 
The more showy kinds of half-hardy 
annuals are the French and African 
Marigolds,Chin6seand German Asters, 
Zinnias, the purple Jacoboa, and a 
number of others. Brompton, Ten- 
week, and German Stocks, though 
quite hardy, make better plants, and 
consequently flower more vigorously, 
when so raised. There are few plants 
Hiore truly ornamental than the differ- 
ent kinds of stock ; and when these 
are raised under glara, pricked out into 



poto of the smallest size, and gradually 
shifted from pots of two inches to those 
of ten inches in diameter, they will 
make winter omamento for greenhouses 
and dining-rooms, which for fine masses 
of colour are unequalled by any pro- 
duction of tropical climates. Brompton 
Stocks, treated in this manner, have 
been known to attain the height of 
six feet, and to live and flower for 
three years. 

Hard/y A nnuciU are generally sown 
in the open garden, where they are 
finally to remain; or they may be 
sown in poto or seed-beds to transplant 
into their final situation, when they 
are two or three inches high. The 
latter mode is preferable with all 
the Califomian annuals, which grow 
stronger and flower better when sown 
in autumn, and suffered to stand the 
winter in the open air, than when 
they are sown with the other annuals 
in spring. About an inch in thick- 
ness of very light soil should be laid 
on a hard surface of rock or gravel, 
in any obscure part of the garden, 
and in this the seeds should be sown 
the first week in September. In 
March or April, according to the sea- 
son, when the flower-beds and borders 
have been dug over and prepared, the 
young seedlings should be taken up 
by spadesful and laid over the bed, 
filling up all the interstices between 
the patches with earth, so as to make 
the surface even. Thus treated, the 
Nemophilas, the Leptosiphons, the 
Gollinsias, the Lasthenias, and, in 
short, all the Califomian annuals, will 
be splendidly in flower in May and 
June. 

When the seeds of annuals are 
sown, the ground should first be made 
firm by pressing it with the saucer of 
a flowei^pot, or the back of the spade ; 
the seeds should then be sprinkled 
thinly over the ground, and just 
covered with fine earth, which should 
be slightly pressed down over them. 
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When they oome up, if they appe«r 
too thick, Uiey thonld he thinned out 
BO as to leave each plant ttanding 
apart ; the distance at which they are 
left from each other varying, of course, 
according te the strength and habit of 
growth of the plant. The plants of 
some kinds of annuals wiU bear trans- 
planting after they have been taken 
up in thinning, but generally they are 
not worth the trouble of replanting. 
The seeds when sown are often de- 
stroyed by birds; but this may be 
prevented by turning a flower-pot 
over each batch till the seeds have 
germinated, taking care, however, to 
remove it as soon as the plants begin 
to growy lest they should be drawn 
up by the shelter thus afforded, and 
become weak. Snails and slugs are 
dangerous enemies to young and 
tender annuals, and care should be 
taken to search for them early in the 
morning and late in the evening ; or 
to destroy them by watering the 
ground with lime-water, so weak as 
not to disfigure the plants. 

Ano^a L, — Awmacea* — The 
Custard Apple. — Stove-shrubs and 
low trees, natives of the East and 
West Indies. The hardy species are 
now formed into a separate genus, 
under the name AtxmvMk; and one 
species, A, triloba^ which has very 
curious flowers, is frequently found 
in gardens and shrubberies. 

A'ntrbmis. — CompSaUa. — The 
Chamomile. — A, Pyr^thrvm, the 
Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty little 
perennial, with large white flowers, 
stained with lilac on the back. It is 
a suitable plant for rockwork, or boxes 
in a balcony, as it requires a warm 
dry situation. Miller raised this plant 
in rather a curious way in 1 732, finding 
its seeds among some Malaga raisins, 
to which they had adhered. The 
root was formerly considered a cure 
for the toothache. The Arabian 
Chamomile, a pretty low-growing 



hardy annual, with yellow flowers, i» 
now called Claddnthut aribieut. 

Anthocb^hcis. — ScrophtUdrinte,-^ 
A, vi§e6ta is a very handsome green- 
house shrub, with smooth daik-greei^ 
leaves and large white flowers, which 
appear in May and June. The flowera 
have a short tube, within which is a 
kind of star of green rays, and a 
widely-spreading limb, deeply cut into 
five distinct segments. The culture 
of this plant requires care, as the 
wood is of a very soft nature, and tho 
plant is easily injured by over-water- 
ing ; and when this is the case, the 
leaves turn yellow, and finally drop 
off. 

AmthVllis. — Legwninbtof. — Kid- 
ney Vetch. — Dwarf plants with pretty 
flowers; generally used for rock- 
work; which are quite hardy, and 
will grow in any common soiL 

Amtirrhi^um. — ScrophuidrincB, 
-~The Snapdragon. — Annual and 
perennial plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe, and of which 
one species, A. mdjvs, the common 
Snapdragon, is in almost every garden. 
There are many varieties of this spe- 
cies, the finest of which. A, m. ca- 
ryophyllAdeif has the flowers striped 
like those of a flaked Carnation. All 
the species of Snapdragon grow in any 
soil that is tolerably dry, and they 
are readily increased by cuttings ; for 
though they produce abunduice of 
seeds, yet the varieties can only be 
perpetuated with certainty by the 
former mode of propagation. The 
beautiful camation-like variety will, 
indeed, very seldom produce striped 
flowers two years in succession frouk 
the same root; and thus a person 
who has purchased a plant with beau- 
tifully striped flowers, will generally. 
have the mortification, the second 
year, to find it produce nothing bat 
flowers of the common Snapdragon, 
unless cuttings have been made from 
the young d^ioots of the plant, and 
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the oM root tbrown vwzy. As this 
plant in its wild state is very com- 
monl^r found growing on the tops of 
old walls, or among fragments of lime- 
'Btone, it may be considered as one of 
the most ornamental plants for placing 
in similsur situations. Many of the 
plants formerly called Antirrhtnumf 
are now removed to the genus Linkria. 

Ants are very troublesome in hot- 
houses and greenhouses, and it is very 
difficult to get rid of them. As, 
however, it has been found that the 
liquor discharged by ants is very acid 
and acrid, the idea presented itself 
UmA alkalies would be disagreeable to 
them ; and experience proves this so 
fiur to be the case, that a circle of 
chalk or lime laid round any plant 
will effectually prevent the ants from 
touching it. 

AVbis. — The green-fly, or plant- 
louse, is one of the most troublesome 
insects to the gardener, particularly on 
Rose-trees. These insects lay their 
first set of eggs (which are small and 
black) in autumn, near the axils 
of the buds. The eggs are hatched 
in February or March ; but as only a 
few insects appeur, they genertdly 
escape unnoticed, and, after twice 
casting their skins, arrive at their full 
growth in April. From this period 
to the end of summer, brood after 
brood is produced with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity ; and as these latter 
broods of i^hides are all bom alive, 
they begin to devour the plants on 
which they appear immediately. The 
tenth generation usually appears about 
September, and these insects lay eggs 
for the first brood the following spring. 
The best way of preventing the at- 
tacks of these insects is washing the 
branches of the Rose-trees with soft 
soap and water in January or Feln^ary ; 
or, in short, any time before the buds 
b^n to swell. When they have 
appeared, the best way to destroy 
them it to lay the infested branches 



on the hand, and gently to brush off 
the insects with a soft brush. Or if 
this be not found sufficient, to make a 
decoction of quassia, in the proportion 
of an ounce of quassia chips to every 
quart of water, and to dip the infested 
branches in it. Quassia is not at all 
injurious to plants, though it is instan- 
taneously destructive to animal life. 
Some gardeners employ tobacco- water, 
but when this is used, the shoots 
should only remain a few seconds in 
the tobacco-water, and then be washed 
immediately in dean cold water, or 
they will become so blackened and 
withered, that the remedy will be 
worse than the insects. Snuff and 
lime>water are liable to the same 
objections, as both greatly disfigure 
the plants. 

A^DA^RiUM. — A pond, basin, or 
cistern of water, for the growth of 
water-plants. In a pond in the open 
garden, the plants may either be grown 
in pots, plunged to the depth of one or 
two feet in the water, or they may be 
planted in the bottom of the pond. 
The ibrmer is generally the best 
mode, because the plants are by that 
means kept distinct, and the stronger 
cannot overpower the weaker. At 
the same time very strong ground 
plants, such as the white and yellow 
Water-lilies, do not flower freely un- 
less in the free soil, or in very large 
tubs. There are few greenhouse 
aquatics, but a number of stove 
plants which require to be grown in 
water ; such as the Indian Lotus, or 
Nel^mMvm, &c., and these are neces- 
sarily grown in pots of moderate size. 
The most suitable soil is a rich loam. 
The Papyrus, though properly speak- 
ing it is a marsh plant, is generally 
grown in an aquariunL — See Marsh 
Plants. 

Aquile^gia. — BanvMCulaceai, — 
The Columbine. — Perennial herba- 
ceous plants, growing from one to two 
feet high, of which several species arc 
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▼erj ornamental ; more especially tlie 
common Columbine, A. vulgaris, and 
its ▼arieties, A.aljiinaf A,oatuMn' 
tia, A. gkmdfUota, and A. glandu- 
ld»a graiid^lldra. They grow in any 
common soil that is dry; and the 
species are increased by seeds, which 
will keep a long time, and the yarie- 
ties by division of the root. 

A'luBis. — Cruciferce, — WaU-cress. 
— Herbaceons plants, chiefly annnals 
and biennials, natives of Europe, many 
of which are remarkable for their early 
flowering. A. alfina has white and 
yellow flowers, which appear in March, 
and A, dlbida flowers the greater 
part of the year, commencing in mild 
winters in January, and producing 
its large tufts of white blossoms tiU 
October. Some of the species and 
varieties, such as A. v4rna. A, <U- 
f^na ndna, and A. hdUdifoUa^ do 
not grow above three inches high, and 
are admirable plants for rockwork, or 
gardens of pots. 

Ara^lu. — AraliacetB, — Hardy 
suflrutieose plants, and stove shrubs, 
with umbels of small white flowers. 
The commonest species is A . spinota, 
useful in a shrubbery for its hardiness, 
and for its thriving in any poor gra- 
velly soiL There is a new species, 
A.japMca, which is much hand- 
somer than the common kind. 

Arauca^ria. — Comiferm. — Some 
of the species are very ornamental. 
A. imbricata, or the Chilian Pine, is 
quite hardy, and though it attains a 
large size in its native country, it 
grows so slowly in Britain, that it 
may be safely planted on a lawn. A. 
BrasUicinaf which resembles A. im- 
bricata, but has longer and looser 
leaves, is much more tender. A, 
exc/lm, the N<«folk Island Pine, and 
A. Omvnmghdmi, the Moreton Bay 
Pine, are both greenhouse plants in 
Great Britain, and are seldom seen in 
perfection, on account of the great 
space they require. 
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A'rbor ti'tx.-— See Thv'ja. 

Arborb^cm. — A GollecfeioD of tveey 
and shrubs, containing only one or 
two plants of a kind, arranged toge- 
ther aecording to some system or 
method. The most common arrange- 
ment is that of the Natural System; 
but the plants in an arboretum may 
be placed together according to the 
countries of which they are natives ; 
according to the soil in which they 
grow ; or according to their sizes and 
habits, or time of leafing, or flower- 
ing. In all small villa residences an 
arboretum is the most effectual means 
of procuring a maximum of enjoy- 
ment in a minimum of space, as far 
as trees and shrubs are concerned. 
To render an arboretum useful and 
interesting, each tree and shrub 
should be named. 

Arbours. — Seats or resting-places, 
forming terminations to walks, or 
fixed in retired parts of shrubberies 
or pleasure-grounds. In general, 
every straight walk ought to lead to 
some object of use, as well as of 
beauty ; and an arbour is one of those 
in most common use. The structure 
being formed, climbing plants, lig- 
neous or herbaceous, are planted idl 
around it at the base of the trellis- 
work, or frame, against which, as 
they climb up^ they ought to be tied 
and trained, so as to spread over the 
whole arbour. Some of the best 
plants for this purpose are the differ- 
ent species of Honeysuckle, Roses, 
and Clematis; and the Laburnum, 
the Periploca grcB^caf the Mauran- 
dyas, the Wistarias, JEccremocdrpus 
scaber, Lophosp^rmum, Rhodochiton, 
the Virginian Creeper, Cobai^a scdn^ 
dem, MenMfpinmm ccmadhitey and 
Ivy. 

A^RBUTus. — JSricaceai. — The 
Strawberry-tree. — Well-known ever- 
green shrubs, of which A. VSnedo 
rubra deserves to be mentioned for 
the beauty of its flowers ; A. eoma- 
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riinsisy a greenhouse species, has 
also very showy flowers; and A. 
Andrdchnef which is the tenderest of 
the open-air kinds, is remarkable for 
the looseness and redness of its bark. 
All the species are very ornamental, 
and of free growth; and they all 
thiive best in heath mould, or very 
sandy loam. They are propagated by 
layers or cuttings. 

Arctosta'phylos. — EricacecB. — 
The Bearberry. — A Mexican ever- 
green shrub, with arbutus-like flowers. 
It is very diflScnlt to cultivate, as it 
-will sometimes die off suddenly in hot 
weather, after a few hours^ rain, if 
planted in the open border. Mr. 
Gordon, in the JBotamcal Register^ 
recommends the seeds to be sown in 
pots in a mixture of peat and loam, 
with a little decomposed cow-dung ; 
and when the plants come up, that 
they should be transplanted into other 
pots and kept closely shut up and 
well shaded till they have made three 
or four leaves. The plants should 
then be shifted at once into larger pots, 
and returned to the frame, ^ which 
should now have the back turned to 
the sun, and be kept close for several 
weeks, air not being given at any time 
until the plants are fairly started and 
growing again.** Mr. Gordon conti- 
nues : ** afterwards remove the lights 
entirely during the night, and keep 
them quite dose in the day during 
the summer and autumn.** In winter 
keep the plants in a cold pit, where 
there is plenty of light and air, but no 
damp. 

lLKcrto\is.~'Ciymp69Uai, — Under- 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and of 
which one species, A. dspera^ has 
large yellow flowers, and is truly 
ornamental. It grows freely in 
loamy soil, and is increased by cut- 
tings planted in sand under a hand- 
glass. 

AiLoi'siA. — Myrdneoi, — A genus 



of stove shrubs, of which A. leniigi- 
n^ is very ornamental for its scarlet 
froiit. All th^ species grow in loam and 
peat, and cuttings root freely in sand 
in a moist heat under a hand-glass. 
They may also be increased by cut- 
tings of the root placed in heat 

Arena^rla. — CaryopkyUaeeoi. — 
Pretty little plants with flowers shaped 
like those of the Pink. — Most of the 
species are natives of Europe, and 
they are all quite hardy. The flowers 
are red, white, or purple. These 
plants are of easy culture in any dry 
sandy soil, and they are particularly 
suitable for rockwork. 

Argbmo^ne. — Papafloerhcea, — 
Prickly-poppy. — Highly ornamental 
hardy annuals and perennials from 
Mexico, with large flowers like those 
of the Poppy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture. The plants, spreading widely, 
require a good deal of room to look 
handsome. 

Aristolo^chia. — AtdrvMK. — Birth- 
wort. — The Aristolochias are mostly 
climbing plants, requiring thereat of 
a stove ; but A. Slpho, A. tomentosa, 
and A, Arkdnsct, natives of North 
America, are hardy enough to endure 
the open air in Britain, without the 
slightest protection. They are all 
remarkable for the very singular shape 
of their flowers, and their large hand- 
some leaves. They should be grown 
in sandy loam and peat; and they are 
propagated by cuttings. 

ARME^iA.-P^i}i6c^ne(S.— Thrift. 
— Hardy perennials, most of which are 
ornamental; and one species, A.vtd- 
gdrU, the common Thrift, is a good 
flowering plant fur edgings to beds 
and boi^ders. It thrives in any soil 
not saturated with moisture, and is 
rapidly increased by division. A. 
aipina, which produces its pink 
flowers from May to August, is a 
most desirable plant for pots or rock- 
work. 

Artbmi'sia. — CompSdtOB. — This 
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genut contoina, unong other plants, 
two well-koown Bfarubs; the South* 
ernwood or Old Man (Artemisia 
Ahr6t€mum)f and the Wormwood 
(A . A btifUhivm) . There is another 
very handsome species, a native of 
Siberia. All the kinds are verjr hardy, 
and will grow in any common soil ; and 
the Southernwood is Talnable for 
bearing want of air, and smoke, with- 
out injury. The leaves of this plant, 
slender as they are, will be found, if 
held up to the light, to be full of trans- 
parent dots, like those of all other 
plants having highly-scented leaves. 
These dots are the cells or vesicles 
containing the fragrant oil that gives 
out the flcent; and breaking them, by 
rubbing the leaves between the fingers, 
makes the scent stronger. 

A'kum. — Aroidece, — A genus of 
perennials, chiefly natives of warm 
climates, and of which a few species 
are hardy in British gardens. Of these, 
A, JDraciincultUy the Dragon Arum, 
deserves a place in the flower-garden, 
for its very remarkable flowers. The 
large and splendid plant, with arrow- 
shaped leaves and white flowers, com- 
monly called the Arum, belongs to a 
difierent genus, and was first called 
by botanists CdUaj and afterwards 
jRichdrdia cetkiopica. It is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena, where it grows in rich soil 
by the side of rivers. In England, 
it will not bear the winter in the open 
air, unless well protected ; and on this 
account it is generally grown in pots. 
It is increased by offsets, which form 
on its thick fleshy roots in August or 
September. These should be potted 
in small pots, in soil composed of 
three parts of sandy loam, and one 
of leaf-mould, or thoroughly rotten 
manure. The pots should be well 
drained, and the plants frequently 
watered, while they are in a growing 
state. About May or June, the leaves 
will begin to wither at their points ; 



and when this is perceived, the supply 
of water should be lessened, till at 
last only enough is given just to keep 
the plant alive. During the time the 
leaves are dying oflT, the plant should 
have abundance of light; but when 
they are all withered, the plant should 
be removed to any shed or other place 
where it may enjoy complete repose 
for about a month. In October or 
November it should be repotted, and 
supplied with abundance of water, 
particularly if kept in a sitting-room 
where there is a daily fire. It should 
indeed always stand in a saucer full of 
water (changing the water every day), 
as the plant will not flower if once 
suflered to become too dry while in a 
growing state ; and as it has the extra- 
ordinary power of discharging the 
superabundant water from the points 
of its leaves in drops, there is no dan** 
ger of the water injuring it. The 
power of throwing off its superabun- 
dant moisture renders it also suitable 
for culture as an aquatic plant; and 
when thus treated, it will live in the 
open air all winter, as when the leaves 
die down, the water, being only frozen 
a few inches below the surfiice, will 
be at a sufficiently high temperature 
to keep the root from frost The 
roots must be planted in the mud at 
the bottom of the pond, and a part 
should be chosen where the water is 
not more than three fiset deep. This 
must be attended to ; because, as the 
plant will not expand its flowers till 
its leaves rise above the surface, the 
stem would become weakened by 
being more elongated. The plant 
generally flowers in March or April ; 
but by prolonging its season of re- 
pose, it m&j be made to flower in 
May or June. 

Aru'ndo. — OraminecB, — A. Dh^ 
nax is a splendid bamboo-looking 
reed, rather tender in severe winters ; 
but which, if the season be favourable, 
will grow in rich soil kept moist, to 
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the height of ten or twelve feet, in 
one year; producing a fine oriental 
appearance when Btanding singly on a 
lawn, or near water. There is a ya- 
riety with striped leaves, which is 
common in gardens; and which is 
called Ribbon-grass in England, and 
in Scotland, Gardener Vgarters. This 
variety is quite hardy. The species 
is a native of Italy, and it is often 
used instead of bamboo for chairs, 
canes, &c. 

AscLK^iAM.'^ABclepiitdecB, — Swal- 
low-wort. — North American herbar 
oeous plants, for the greater part hardy 
in British gardens. The most omar 
mental species is A, tuberosa, -which 
has fine scarlet-orange flowers, but is 
somewhat difficult to cultivate. It 
thrives, however, in sandy peat, kept 
rather dry than otherwise, and seldom 
disturbed by removal; and it is in- 
creased by division. A. ineamata is 
supposed to be a variety of ^. tubero- 
sOf but it has rose-coloured flowers. 
A. ama^a has purple flowers, and 
thrives in a mixture of peat and loam. 
A. cwnusdvica has scarlet flowers, 
and grows best in rich mould ; it is 
readily increased by cuttings, or by 
seeds, which it produces in abundance. 
It is, however, generally considered a 
stove plant. 

Ash Bbrberrt. — See MahoHvia. 

Aspe'rula. — JRvMacece. — Wood- 
roof. — Hardy herbaceous plants, of 
which one species. A, odorata, the 
common Woodroof, or Woodruff, de- 
serves culture for its sweet-scented 
white flowers, which, in the dried 
plant, have the scent of hay. It is 
well adapted for growing in pots, but 
as it increases rapidly by its creeping 
roots, it is by no means desirable for 
rock work. 

Aspho'dblus. — A8phodile(B» — 
King*»^pear, or KingVrod. — Orna- 
mental herbaceous plants, mostly quite 
hardy, of which A, dlbtu and A, IH- 
teu8 are the most ornamental species. 



They are coarse-growing plants, and 
increase rapidly by suckers in any 
common soil. 

A'«TBR. — OompSsita, — The Mi- 
chaelmas Daisy. — Hardy herbaceous 
plants, mostly perennials. There are 
also a few Cape and New Holland 
shrubs. The herbaceous species are 
of great value, from their flowering 
late in autumn, and from their requir- 
ing very little care or labour in ibeir 
culture. They will grow in any soil 
or situation, and spread rapidly by 
throwing up suckers, and sending out 
root-stems. ^ Among the handsomest 
perennial species are A. alplwut, and 
A, ericcHdes, the common Michaelmas 
Daisy. The China Aster has been 
separated by botanists from the genus 
A'ster ; it was first placed in the genus 
Callist^mma, but it and its varieties, 
the German Asters, &c., now form 
the new genus Csllist^hus, under 
which the culture of the plant is given. 
Abater tetUUtu is thus the only 
annual species left in the old genus, 
and it is a pretty little hardy plan^ 
which maybe sown in the open ground 
in March or April. Among the green- 
house species of Aster, ^.Af^opAj/^^, 
sometimes called the Musk-plant, is 
remarkable for its white leaves and 
strong scent; and A.fruHcttlona 
has pretty blue flowers. These two 
last species are grown in sandy peat, 
or a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are readily propagated. 

Astra'oalus. — Leffuminotce. — • 
The Milk Vetch. — Vigorous-growing 
pearflowered plants, of which several 
deserve culture, on account of their 
flowers. They grow in any common 
soil with a dry bottom, and are readily 
increased by seeds, or by division of 
the root. 

Atama'sco LiLTd — See Zephtr- 
a'mthbs. 

Atra'gbvb. — RomtmctdacecB. — 
This genus is nearly allied to Clematis. 
The species are half-shrubby climbers, 
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▼erj suitable for tndning agUDst walls 
or trellis-worky or for covering bowers. 
They all grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and they are readily in- 
creased by layers, or by cuttings of 
the growing wood planted in sand 
under a hand-glass. They also fre- 
quently ripen seeds, which ought to 
be sown immediately ; in which case 
they will come up the following 
spring ; otherwise, if kept some months 
before sowing, they will probably lie 
in the ground a year. All the species 
are beautiful, but A. OMSiriaca, with 
blue flowers, and A. aibirwh with 
white flowers, are the most orna- 
mental. 

A^TROPA. — SoUmacea, — A, Bd- 
ladonna is the Deadly Nightshade. 

AuBRiB^Tu. — OntdfercB. — A ge- 
nus of pretty little plants, generally 
with purple flowers, not above three 
inches high, which flower in March, 
and are admirably adapted for pots, or 
miniature rockwork. They grow in 
any common soil, and are readily pro- 
pagated by division. A. ddtoidea, 
aad A. ptMTpurea, are the most de- 
sirable species. 

Au'cuBA. — Lorcmthdceof, or Cor- 
nacece. — A hardy evergreen shrub, 
which, though a xuitive of Japan, en- 
dures the severest winters in the cli- 
mate of London. It is common in 
every garden, and it is often called 
the Japan, or spotted Laurel. The 
leaves are leathery, and variegated ; 
and the bark of the shoots is of a pale 
green. It will grow in any soil, 
either in an open situation, or under 
the drip of trees; and it forms a 
compact bush, which never requires 
pruning. It is propagated by cuttings 
or layers. The Aucuba in British 
gardens is only the female plant ; as, 
though it has been introduced above 
fifty years, it has never ripened seeds, 
though it flowers every spring ; and 
the species, of which our variegated 
plant is evidently only a variety, has 



never been introduced. Its fruit being 
unknown, botanists have been much 
puzzled to know where to class it ; 
thus, it was first placed in RhamniloesB, 
with the Buckthorns, then in Loran- 
thicec, with the Mistletoe ; and now 
in ComiUsett, with the Dogwooda. 

Auai'cuLA. — See Pri'mitla. 

Australian Shrubs have generaUj 
a strong tap-root, which sends out verj 
fine fibres ; they require a sandy loam, 
or peat, mixed with decayed leaves ; 
and they should be finequently watered, 
but the water never suffered to remain 
in a stagnant state round their roots. 
They are all easily killed by an excess 
of either stagnant moisture, or drought ; 
as in the former esse the slender fibres 
of the roots rot, and in the latter they 
wither, and are seldom, if ever, re- 
newed. The seeds of nearly all of 
them are also very long before they 
vegetate, unless steeped for at least 
twenty-four hours in water, which 
^ould be hot when poured on them. 
Some of the Acacia seeds may even be 
boiled two or three minutes without 
injuring them. All the Australian 
shrubs and trees are very tenacious of 
life ; and when apparently killed, they 
will generally, if cut down, spring 
again from the root 

AvBNs. — See GkVm. 

AzA^LBA L. — Ericacea, — Beauti- 
ful flowering plants, natives of North 
America, Turkey, and China. The 
American kinds, and A, pdntica, the 
only species found in Turkey, are 
quite hardy ; but the Chinese kinds 
require the protection of a greenhouse. 
All the species should be grown in 
peat-earth, or spent tan, mixed with a 
very large proportion of sand, or very 
sandy loam ; and, provided the ground 
they grow in is well drained, and 
they are never allowed to become too 
dry, they will thrive in almost any 
situation, though they prefer the 
shade. They may be transplanted at 
almost any age, or season, even when 
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in flower, provided a ball of earth be 
kept round their roots ; and as they 
hybridise freely, and ripen seed 
abundantly, innumerable varieties 
may be raised. They also bear both 
forcing and retarding extremely welL 
Several attempts have been made to 
naturalise them in this country; 
particularly at High Clere, near 
Newbury, the seat of Lord Caernarvon. 
The kinds called the Ghent Azaleas 
are hybrids and varieties raised in 
Belgium, from the yellow Azalea {A, 
p6ntica)f and the American species. 

AZAR0LE-TREK.~-See ClUTJE^OOS. 

AzEOAiu'cH. — See Mb'lu. 



T) ABIA'NA.— /rwifloeaf A genus 

•^ of Cape plants, with solid bulbs 
or conns, which are eaten by the Hot- 
tentots; and which, when roasted, 
are said to resemble Chestnuts. The 
species have all showy flowers. For 
their culture see Bulbs. 

Babingto'nia. — Myrtd^ceoR § Lep- 
tosp^rmece, — A very curious little 
greenhouse shrub from the Swan 
River, which produces its long spike 
of white flowers tinged with pink in 
autumn and winter. The leaves re- 
semble those of a Heath. The genus 
was formerly included in Bjc'cxiiu 

BA'ccHAKi8.-Comp6sUce.''F\ough- 
man*s Spikenard. — Shrubs generally 
with white flowers, and natives of 
America, growing in any common 
gai'den soiL 

Balcony Gardbn.-— The most suit- 
able plants for balconies are those of 
low growth; and as, from their ex- 
. posed situation, they are liable to great 
and sudden changes, with regard to 
temperature, winds, and moisture, 
they ought to be naturally tolerably 
hardy. To prevent the soil in the 
pots from becoming over-dried, from 
the pot being constantly exposed to 
the wind, one pot ought to be placed 
within another, with a little sand or 



moss between, and this sand or moss 
ought to be kept constantly moist 
The pots may be set in sai^^ers, pro- 
vided a little gravel be placed in the 
bottom of each saucer, so as to allow 
the free escape of water from the hole 
in the bottom of the pot ; for if this 
water stagnates in the pot, it soon 
swells the soil so as to dose up the 
hole in the bottom, and to prevent 
the free escape of water; in which 
case the soil in the pot is sure to be- 
come sodden. When there is no 
gravel in the saucers, the plants should 
be well and frequently watered ; but 
the water that runs through the earth 
in the pot into the saucer, should be 
poured out immediately and thrown 
away. A very good mode of growing 
plants in balconies is, to set the pots 
in wooden or slate boxes or troughs, 
painted stone-colour, with a little 
gravel at the bottom for the pots to 
stand on, and with the interstices 
filled in with moss, which may also 
cover the rims and surface of the pots, 
so as to make the plants appear to be 
growing out of moss. Mignonette 
and trailing plants are best grown en- 
tirely in wooden or slate boxes, with- 
out the intervention of pots. 

Balm. — See Dracoce'phalum. 

Balsam. — See BalsamiW. 

Balsam I ^NA. — Balaammctceoi, — 
Tender and half-hardy annuals, with 
splendid flowers, mostly natives of the 
East Indies. The common Balsam 
(£. hort^xmi) is a well-known green- 
house plant of great beauty. To grow 
it in perfection, seeds at least a year 
old should be sown on a hotbed, and 
when the plants come up they should 
be transplanted into very snudl pots, 
which should be plunged into the 
hotbed, and well supplied with water. 
In about a week, the plants should be 
transferred to larger pots ; and this 
operation should be repeated ten or 
twelve times, always removing the 
plants to pots only a little lai|;er than 
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thoM thej were taken from. As 
■oon M the flower-bads begin to fonn, 
the plants should not be shifted any 
more, and the pots which contain 
them must no longer be placed in tfie 
botbed, but the plants must be gradu- 
ally accustomed to the open air. Many 
gardeners never plunge the pots after 
the plants are three or four inches 
high, and remove them from the hot> 
bed to the greenhouse as soon as 
possible. Repeated shiftings are, how- 
ever, essentisl to produce fine large 
flowers and handsome plants. The 
great secret in growing Balsams is to 
allow them plenty of air and light, 
and never to suffer them to become 
drawn up; as, when that is the case, 
they will never afterwards make hand- 
some plants. As Balsams, from their 
succulent nature, require a great deal 
of moisture, the saucers in which the 
pots stand may be kept constantly 
full of water ; but this water should 
be changed every day. Balsams ge- 
nerally ripen seeds, even from the 
double flowers, and thus numerous 
varieties are raised. Where there is 
any dlflSculty in raising the plants, 
new seeds should be used ; but though 
the plants raised from seeds ripened 
the same year will be very robust, 
the flowers will be generally single, 
and their colours neither bright nor 
distinct. Careful growers of Bdsams, 
who wish to raise prize flowers, never 
use seeds less than three years old ; 
and they are particular in saving them 
ftom the handsomest and most double 
flowers ; the best being those which 
have their colours distinctly marked, 
like a Carnation. The more choice 
varieties may be preserved by cuttings, 
which root readily in sand kept moist 
below, but dry at top, and covered 
with a bell-glass. The seed-pods of 
BaUamifUL, and those of Impiktiens, 
or Touch-me-not, open with a jerk 
when touched, so as to throw the 
seeds to a distance. 



Bamboo. — See Bambu^. 

Bambu^a. — OraminecB. — A rapid- 
growing stove^plant, which has a 
noble appearance where there is 
abundance of room. There are some 
species so hardy as to stand the open 
air in the island of Jersey ; and one 
of these, B, nlffra, will thrive in a 
greenhouse, or against a conservatory 
wall, in the climate of London. The 
Bamboos should be grown in loamy 
soil, and they are increased by oflbets. 

Baha^ha. — See Mu^a. 

Ba'mkbia. — Proteacea. — Ever- 
green New Holland shrubs, with 
flowers resembling a kind of brush ; 
curiously notched and cut leaves. 
All the species grow well in a mixture 
of sandy peat and loam, with the pots 
well drained ; and cuttings of the 
young wood root with some diflSculty 
in sand under a bell-glass, with a slight 
bottom-heat. 

Bapti'sia. — Legumin^sa. — Her- 
baceous pea-flowered plants, from 
North America, of vigorous growth and 
rather elegant appearance ; of which 
one species, B. au8tralit,vre\\ deserves 
a place in collections. They may be 
grown in the open air in common 
soil, and may be propagated by division 
of the root, or by seeds. 

Ba'rba JoVis. — A species of An- 
thjUis. 

Barbadobs Chbrry. — See Mal- 

Pl'OHrA. 

Barbadobs Ooosebbrrt. — See 
Pbre'skia. 

Barbarb^ A. — OrucifercB. — Peren- 
nial plants, of which B. vidgitris 
fi^replino, the double Yellow Rocket, 
is worthy of culture. It is propa- 
gated either by cuttings or division of 
the root, in common soil. 

Barbbrry.— See Be'rberis. 

Bark. — The refuse bark which has 
been used for tanning leather, and 
which produces considerable heat by 
its fermentation. When obtained 
from the tannery, it is generally 
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soaked in water, and then spread out 
in an open shed, and turned over se- 
veral times ; after this, it is laid in a 
ridge or heap, and when it has begun 
to heat, it is again turned over once 
or twice, when it is fit to be put into 
the bark-bed. In this bed or pit it 
oontinues to ferment, and gives out 
heat for several months; and when 
the heat begins to decline, fresh bark 
is added from the reserve stock in the 
shed. The bark-bed may be of any 
dimensions in regard of length and 
width, but it should seldom be more 
than two feet in depth, to prevent an 
excess of heat The plants in pots 
are generally plunged in it, at first to 
half the depth of the pot, and after- 
wards to the rim. Substitutes for 
bark are stable-dung, leaves of trees, 
chaff, and any other vegetable or ani- 
mal substances which ferment in de- 
caying ; and in large towns the sweep- 
ings of streets may be used, as these, 
in some of the London gardens, are 
found to produce a steady and durable 
heat in hotbeds and pits during the 
summer months. The best substi- 
tute for the peculiar heat of the bark 
is, however, a mass of stones heated 
by steam, or a mass of soil, or sand, 
heated by pipes of hot water. The 
spent bark, after it will no longer 
afford heat for a hotbed, may be used 
as a substitute for peat to grow 
American plants, such as Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas ; but when used 
for this purpose, it will require to be 
mixed with a very Luge proportion of 
sand. 

Bark, or Moist Stovk. — A plant 
structure with a glass roof, and a bed 
or pit in its centre, containing a mass 
of fermenting matter, or of earth or 
sand, heated by artificial means, in 
which plants in pots are to be plunged. 
The plants grown in such houses 
being natives of the warmest parts of 
tropical countries, the temperature in 
a bark-stove should never be lower 



than 60'*, and during summer it may 
rise as high as 80" or 90**. In gene- 
ral, the heat ought to be greatest in 
the day-time, and during bright sun- 
shine, and least during night, through- 
out the year. To supply the air in 
the house with sufficient moisture, the 
floors of the passages should be fre- 
quently watered ; and to facilitate the 
same object, and to subdue insects, the 
plants should be syringed or watered 
overhead most days in the year, and 
especially in the summer season, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
After this watering, the house should 
be shut up for the night, excepting 
when the weather is very warm, when 
some air may be given by opening the 
sashes at 8 or 9 o'clock at night, and 
leaving them open till the following 
morning at 6 or 7. Independently of 
the bark-bed, the air of the moist 
stove requires to be heated by pipes 
of hot water or steam, or by smoke- 
flues; the first mode being found by 
experience to be the best. 

Barmade^sia. — CompodtoB § La- 
Inai^drcB. — ^A very curious plant, 
with scarlet flowers and a prickly 
stem. It requires a warm green- 
house, in which the heat should be at 
an average of 47°, and it should be 
grown in a compost of peat, loam, 
and sand, in equal proportions ; abun- 
dance of water should be given in 
summer, but very little in winter, as 
it is easily killed if kept too damp. 

Barto'mu. — Lofuhceoi, — B. aiirea 
is a splendid annual, with golden- 
yellow flowers, which have quite a 
metallic lustre when the sun shines 
upon them. The seed-pod is cu- 
riously twisted. Like all the Califor- 
nian annuals, it is very apt to die off 
if the roots become at all withered by 
drought, or if the collar of the plant 
be exposed to the full heat of the 
sun; and thus it does best when 
grown in masses, so that the ground 
may be quite covered with its leaves. 
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B. albUoem haa greeniBb-white flow- 
en, and is not worth growing. 

Bast, owl Bass. — The inner bark 
of the lime-tree, separated hj steep- 
ing the bark in water till it can be 
fMidily pulled asnnder into ribands or 
strands ; these are hung up for some 
months in the shade to dry, and thej 
are then woven into mats. The 
manu&cture of these mats is confined 
to Russia, and some parts of Sweden, 
where the name for bark is bast. 

Bastard Acacia. — See Robi'hia. 

BABTAmo SArrROM. — See Ca'ktha- 

MUS. 

Batatas. — ^The Sweet Potato; a 
kind of Gonyolvulus, the root of 
which is eaten. 

Bauhi'hia. — LegvmmoscR. — Moun- 
tain Ebony. Stove shrubs, mostly 
with white flowers, and remarkable 
for their leaves always being produced 
in twins ; on which account the genus 
was named in compliment to J. and 
C: Bauhin, both eminent botanists. 

Bay Tree. — See Lau'rus. 

Bead Tree. — See Me^lia. 

Beaufo'rtia. — 3fyrtiLcece.-^p\en' 
did New Holland shrubs, with scarlet 
and red flowers; free growers and 
abundant flowerers, and well adapted 
either for planting out in a conservap 
tory, or growing in pots. The best 
soil is sandy loam and peat, well 
drained ; and cuttings, taken off with 
a small portion of half-ripened wood, 
root freely in sand under a bell-glass. 
B. deou88ataj which produces its scar- 
let flowers frvm May to July, is one 
of the handsomest species. 

Beadmo'ntia Wal. — Apocynece. — 
Climbing shrubs from the East Indies, 
of elegant foliage and large white 
flowers ; of easy culture in the stove, 
and propagated by cuttings either of 
the stem or roots. The best soil is 
sandy loam, mixed with rotten dung 
or leaf-mould. By careful manage- 
ment they may be made to flower in 
the open air.— -See Allama'nda. . 



Be^iuh. — Lahidt(B» — An Abyssi- 
nian shrub, with white flowers, and 
long, projecting, violet-coloured style 
and stamens. It is a half-hardy plant, 
and flowers in autumn and winter, if 
kept at a temperature of 40" or 46*. 

Bbos for Flowers. — Divisions of 
a flower-garden, which are formed in 
different figures, and which are gene- 
rally covered with a mass of flowers 
of one kind, or at least of one colour, 
though sometimes they contain single 
plants, or small tufts of plants and 
flowers, at regular distances, with 
naked spaces showing the soil between. 
The plants most suitable for com- 
pletely covering flower-beds are trailers 
and creepers; and those for standing 
singly at regular distances, are erect 
plants, which have their flowers in 
terminal spikes, corymbs, or umbels ; 
or compact-growing plants, which 
make neat little bushes, entirely 
covered with flowers. The stems of 
the plants often require to be pegged 
down with hooked sticks, so as to 
cover every part of the bed equally ; 
and in wet seasons, when the plante 
are apt to run too much to leaves, the 
tips of the shoots should be taken oflf. 
The beds intended for trailing plants 
will only require a thin stratum of soil ; 
but those intended for tall, vigorous 
plants, ought to have a deep soil. 

Bedbooar. — A disease which af- 
fects the Rose-tree. — See Cy^ips* 

Bee Larkspur. — See Delphi'niu»i. 

Bee Orchis. — C^hrys apifera. — 
The plants belonging to the genus 
Ophrys have all a remarkable resem- 
blance in their appearance to an 
insect nestling in the flower, and 
hence they take their generic name. 

Beoo^ia. — BegoTiiSLcecB, — Tropical 
undeivshrubs or herbaceous plants, 
some of which require the stove, and 
others the greenhouse. The flowers 
are showy, pink or white, and the 
leaves are succulent, oblique at the 
base, and red underneath. Many of 
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the herbaceous kinds have tuberous 
roots, and all should be grown in a 
rich light soil. One of the finest 
tspecies is B. wtopitdUif but it is 
rather rare. B. discolor, which has 
the leaves beautifully veined with 
crimson underneath, is the commonest 
kind, and it thrives in the greenhouse, 
or in a room, throwing out numerous 
suckers, each with a small tuberous 
root, which only require separating 
from the parent and potting, to become 
fresh plants. The only objection to 
the culture of this species is, that it 
is very apt to be infested with the red 
spider. (See A'carus.) When planted 
out in the summer season, it continues 
to produce flowers for several months. 
B, fuchtioides is a very remarkable 
species, which was introduced, in 1846, 
from the mountains of New Grenada. 
At first sight it resembles a Fuchsia 
(hence its specific name) ; in its 
native country the flowers, which are 
of a most agreeable add, are frequently 
eaten by the mule drivers to allay 
their thirst, which is excessive in the 
dry season, as there are very few rivers. 
The leaves are small, and less coarse 
than those of most of the other species 
of the genus. 

Bellado'mha. — One of the names 
for A'tropa BeUadSwnOf the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

Bbllado'mha LiLY.~See Amart'l- 

LIS. 

Bbll-Flowkr. — See Campa'vola. 

Bell-Glass. — A glass cylinder, 
with a globular top, used for covering 
tender cuttings or seedlings. It 
differs from a hand-glass in being all 
in one piece; whereas a hand-glass 
consists of several pieces fixed in a 
frame of lead, wood, or iron. 

Bb'llis. — Com^tSsiUB. — The Daisy. 
— ^Well-known perennials, of which B. 
periwniSy the common Daisy, has been 
in cultivation in British and conti- 
nental gardens from time immemorial. 
The most beautiful varieties are the 



large double, the large quilled, and 
the hen-and-chickens, but there are 
many others. In Germany, numerous 
curious varieties have been raised by 
saving the seed of the handsomest 
kinds. Each sort is much improved 
by being taken up, divided, and re- 
planted three or four times every 
season. They are all admirable plants 
for making edgings to borders, and 
they are well suited for growing in 
pots, though at present they are almost 
neglected. They thrive best in a 
loamy soil, richly manured, which 
should be dug over and well broken 
before planting; and they will bear 
transplanting even when in flower, 
provided they are taken up with a 
portion of soil attached. No plants 
are better adapted for covering a bed 
with one mass of colour. Masses of 
any of the kinds of Daisies may be 
brought from the reserve ground and 
laid down on a bed in the flower- 
garden, when just coming into flower, 
and taken back again to make room 
for other plants, when they have gone 
out of flower. Wireworms, which, 
as it is known, are extremely destruc- 
tive to Pinks and Carnations, are 
said to be so fond of Daisies, as never 
to touch any other flower when they 
are near. 

Bellows for Fumigation. — A 
machine composed of the common 
bellows, or patent blower, used for 
blowing fires, with the addition of 
a tube or vessel for containing to- 
bacco, pierced with holes. The tobacco 
is placed in this vessel, and, being 
lighted, the air is blown through it, 
till a suflScient quantity of smoke is 
forced out to fill the pit, firame, or 
house which is to be fumigated for 
the destruction of insects. 

BELviDBRB,or Summcr Cypress. — 
See Ko^cHiA. 

Bentha^mia. — Comacea, — A vei^ 
handsome evergreen shrub, with large 
white showy fiowers, which are sue- 
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eeeded by tcarlet fruit having the 
^^>eanuice of a larg« stiawbeny. It 
IB Bomewhat tender, and, north of 
London, it requires a wall. It thriTe* 
best iu loam, and may be propagated 
by layer*, cuttings, or seeds, which it 
produces in abundance. 

Bs'iiBaRis. — BerberiduB. — The 
Berberry. — Deciduous shrubs, natives 
of Europe, North America, and Nepal, 
several of the species of which are 
very ornamental. B. vtUgdrii, the 
common Berberry, is a most elegant 
plant when trained to a single stem, 
and then allowed to expand its head 
freely on every side : so treated, the 
branches become drooping, and have 
a fine effect in spring, when they are 
covered with their rich yellow blo»- 
soms ; and in autumn, from their long 
red fhiit. The Nepal species are : 
B, AsidJbica, a robust plant with 
coarsely- veined leaves, short racemes 
of flowers, and purplish fruit, which 
is very good to eat, and which is 
covered with a fine bloom ; B, arts- 
tdta is less robust, with glossy, fine- 
veined leaves, and long racemes of 
flowers; B.floribUnda has long ra- 
cemes of small flowers, and large 
leaves; and B. coriaria has short 
racemes of large flowers, and finely- 
veined lanceolate leaves, and red 
fruit. All these species have bright- 
yellow flowers, which appear in spring, 
and are very ornamental. They are 
also all quite hardy, thriving in any 
common soil, and easily propagated 
by ripened cuttings, layers, suckers, 
or seeds. — See Maho^nia. 

Bb'rberry. — See Be'rbbris. 

Bergamot. — The true Bergamot 
is an exotic plant, called Mondrda 
didyma; but there is also a Bergamot 
Mint {Mentha cUrata) which smells 
nearly the same. 

Biennials. — Plants that do not 
produce their flowers till the second 
year, and then die after they have 
ripened their seeds. The Brompton 



Slocks, Hollyhocks, Wall-flowers, 
Snapdragons and Canterbury-bella, 
are also generally considered biennials, 
though some of them live three or 
four years. Biennials should be sown 
in March or April, thinned oat in 
May, and transplanted in September 
to Uie place where they are to flower 
the ensuing year. A little earth 
should be taken up with the roots, 
when they are transplanted, and they 
should be well watered, and shaded 
for a day or two, till they are tho- 
roughly established. Those kinds 
which require a peculkr soil, should 
have pits prepared for them about 
a week before they are transplanted, 
that the earth may have time to 
settle. 

BioNohnA. — Biffwrniacea, — The 
Bignonias or Trumpet-flowers once 
formed a very lai^e and splendid 
genus, chiefly of climbers, from tro- 
pical countries, and remarkable for 
their large, brilliant-coloured flowers. 
Many of the species have, however, 
been now removed to the genera 
T4coma and Spathbdea, Most of 
the plants which are still called Big- 
nonia require the hothouse, but some 
will thrive in the greenhouse, and one, 
B, capreoldtOf is hardy. B. venHsta 
is one of the handsomest hothouse 
species, and when planted in the free 
soil, it will produce its pale orange 
flowers during the greater part of 
the summer. They are all of easy 
culture, requiring chiefly abundance 
of room, and cuttings of them all root 
readily in sand. — See Tb'coma. 

BiLBBRRY. — See Yacci'nium. 

Bill, or Hand-bill. — A curved 
blade fixed in a wooden handle; if 
short, it is called a hand-bill, and if 
long, a hedge or pruning-bill, and it 
is used for cutting hedges, or pruning 
off the branches of trees. 

BiLLARDiE^RA. — PiUosporecB, — . 
Appleberry. — Climbing half-hardy 
shrubs, natives of Australia, with 
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bell-shaped flowers, and long berrj- 
like fruit which tastes like roasted 
apples. The beautiful plant now 
called S^llja was at first supposed to 
belong to this genus. For the culture, 
see AnsTitALiAN Shrubs. 

Bindweed. — The common Bind- 
weed {C<mv6lfntlu8 sepium L. ; Cody- 
stegia sep'um R. Br.), with large 
white flowers, and not unfrequent in 
hedges, is one of the most ornamental 
of British twiners ; but in gardens it 
has this disadvantage, that its roots or 
rather underground shoots, spread ra- 
pidly, and are very difficult to eradicate. 

Birds are generally, considered 
enemies of gardens, and some kinds, 
as the common sparrow (when seeds, 
which are their usual food, are scarce), 
are apt to live upon buds, especially 
blossom-buds, as being the largest; 
and others live upon fruits. As, how- 
ever, all the soft-billed kinds, which 
constitute the great majority of sing- 
ing-birds found in our gardens, live 
upon insects, especially on the aphides, 
and the caterpillars or grubs of moths, 
flies, and beetles, they are rather to 
be considered as advantageous to 
gardens than otherwise. 

Bird Cherry. — Ceraatu Padvs. 
—See Cb'rasus. 

Bird's-eye Primrose. — Primula 
farinbsa. — A very neat little plant, 
when cultivated in peat soil and kept 
moist. 

BiRD*8-FooT Trefoil. — See Ijoh-us. 

BiRTHwoRT.— See Aristolo^chu. 

BiscuTii/LLA. — OittdfercB, — Buck- 
ler Mustard. — Hardy annuals with 
yellow flowers, natives of Europe, 
which only require sowing in the 
open border in March or April. 

Bitter-sweet. — Solanum DuUxir 
mora. — An indigenous climbing 
shrub, with pretty flowers and red 
berries, common in hedges. 

Bitter-vbtch. — See Orobus. 

Blachbbrry. — The common name 
of the bramble. — See Rumbus. 



Black BaYONV.^See Bryony. 

Bladder Ketmia. — HibiscusTno^ 
num and Africamu. — Hardy an- 
nuals, natives of Italy and Barbary. 
The seeds should be sown in March 
or April. — See Annuals. 

Bladder Nut. — See Staphyle^a. 

Bladder Sfnna. — See Colu*tea. 

Blandfu'rdia. — Hemerocaifidece. 
— Showy plants with scarlet and 
green tube*like flowers, natives of 
New South Wales, of which B, ttSbUis 
and B. grandiflora well deserve 
culture. Both species oughi to be 
grown in sandy loam and peat ; and 
they are increased by seeds or 
suckers. 

Blessed Thistle. — See Centau- 
rb'a. 

BleVia. — OrchidacecB, — Showy 
plants, natives of the tropics, and 
requiring stove heat in Britain. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat; and they are propagated by 
division of the roots. 

Blight. — A popular term for the 
sudden injuries which plants receive, 
apparently from the weather, but in 
reality frt>m the attacks of insects, or 
the growth of parasitic fungi. In 
general, whenever the progress of 
plants is suddenly arrested by some 
cause not understood, it is attributed 
to blight. Blight diflers from mil- 
dew, which is always a fungus, in the 
latter exhibiting a white, bluish, or 
mouldy appearance. 

Bli^tum. — ChenopodieLceiJB, — An- 
nuals of the easiest culture, of no 
beauty with respect to the flowers, but 
remarkable for the showy appearance 
of their spikes of succulent scarlet 
fruit. The English names of the 
species are Strawberry and Spinach 
Blite. 

Blood-flower. — See Hjbma'n- 

THUS. 

Bluebottle. — See Gkntaurb^a. 
Blumenba^chia. — Loaaacea, — 
Dwaif annuals, with pretty white 
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flowers, and very curioudj twisted 
seed-pods, which only reqaire sowing 
in the open horder in April. There 
is, however, one drawhack to their 
general cultivation, which is, that 
thej sting as badly as a nettle. 

Boo Earth. — See Peat and Heath 
Mould. 

Bonapa'rtba. — See LtttaV 

BoRAOB. — See Bora^go. 

BoraVso. — Boruffinea, — Annual 
and perennial plants, with blue, white, 
or pink flowers, nearly allied to the 
Forget-me-not. Natives of the South 
of Europe and Persia; of easy cul- 
ture in any common soil. 

Border. — A border differs from a 
bed in having a walk only on one 
side; and an ornamental border, in 
which flowers or shrubs, or both, are 
grown, ought to have the* plants so 
arranged in regard to height and 
distance, as to have them seen to the 
greatest advantage from the walk. 
For this purpose the lowest-growing 
plants should be placed in front, and 
the highest kinds behind them, and 
the distance between the different 
plants should be proportioned to 
their breadth, not to their height; 
because a very tall-growing plant, 
such as the common Lily, is some- 
times a very narrow one, and a low 
bushy plant, such as the Psony, 
is sometimes three times as broad as 
it is high. Hence, in a border which 
is to be composed of a great variety 
of flowers, the plants cannot be placed 
in rows, or at regular distances ; but 
a space must be apportioned to each 
plant according to its width ; keeping 
in view the necessity of always 
leaving a clear space of a few inches 
round every plant, whether large or 
small. With regard to the mode of 
arranging herbaceous plants in bor- 
ders, with reference to the colour of 
their flowers and time of flowering, 
the object ought to be to have an 
equal number of plants in flower in 



each of the floral months; and among 
the plants of each month to have as 
nearly as possible an equal number of 
each of the principal colours. This 
is the beau ideal that the cultivator 
should keep in view; but it is not 
easy to carry it out into practice 
without the assistance of a reserve 
garden, and a number of plants in 
pots, Uiat can be substituted for any 
plant which perhaps has not come 
into flower sufficiently soon, or which 
has not produced a sufficient quantity 
of flowers. The best mode is to make 
a plan of the border, and then to 
mark it with circles in the desired 
colours. When this has been done, 
the names of two or three flowers, of 
the proper size and colour for the 
situation, should be written in each 
circle; and then there will be no 
trouble in planting the bed, as it will 
be only necessary to refer to the plan 
to know what flowers are wanted. 
When this is not done, and the flowers 
are planted at random, they will 
require taking up with a ball of 
earth attached to each when in flower, 
and shifting about till a proper effect 
is produced. When the plants named 
in the circles continue only a short 
time in flower, the names of others 
should be given to fill their place 
when they are out of bloom ; and 
in this case the circles may be 
numbered, and the numbers referred 
to a book, in which the names of all 
the suitable plants and all necessary 
particulars Respecting them may be 
inscribed. As a concise summary of 
the distinctions between a bed and 
a border in a flower garden, it may 
be observed that in a bed the flower- 
ing plants should be trained so as 
completely to cover the ground, while 
in a border, a distinct space should 
be left round each ; and that a bed 
has a walk all round it, while in a 
border there is a walk only on one 
side. 
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Border Flowers. — Herbaceoas 
plants of hardy coostitution, showy 
in appearance, and of easy culture, 
and therefore well adapted for orna- 
menting the borders of flower gar- 
dens. Border flowers are classed as 
perennials with fibrous roots, peren- 
nials with bulbous or tuberous roots, 
biennials, and hardy annuals. Among 
the fibrous-rooted perennials are 
some, such as certain species of 
Saxifrage, Pinks, Carnations, &c., 
which are eyergreen; and these are 
most desirable plants for the borders 
of winter gardens. There are also 
some evergreen biennials, such as 
Wallflowers, Stock Gillyflowers, &c. 

Boro^nia. — RtUhcece, — Evergreen 
New Holland shnibs, which flower 
during the greater part of the summer, 
and which are all very ornamental. 
JB. gemUitta is a most desirable 
. species, forming a neat compact plant 
for a room, or greenhouse, and re- 
quiring plenty of light and airj but 
very little heat. It, and all the other 
species, will grow freely in sandy peat, 
well drained, and they may be propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings of the 
young wood in sand, under a bell- 
glass, taking care to wipe the glass 
frequently, so as to keep the cuttings 
hee from damp. 

Botanic Garden. — A garden in 
which the plants are arranged accord- 
ing to some system of botanical 
science, only one of a kind being 
planted, and a name appended to 
each. The most convenient mode for 
study is to place the plants in straight 
rows of narrow beds, one row in a bed, 
with paths between the beds ; but the 
best mode for effect is to place them 
in groups of one order, tribe, or genus 
in a group. These groups have the 
best effect when of a circular form, 
and placed on a lawn. The position 
of the groups relatively to each other 
should be such as to correspond with 
the botanical system followed. 



Bottom-heat is the warmth im- 
parted to the roots of plants, by 
plunging the pots in which they grow 
into a hotbed or bark-pit. The 
effect this produces in stimulating the 
plants is very great ; and it is parti- 
cularly advantageous in striking those 
cuttings which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, do not readily throw oat 
roots. Bottom heat is often very 
useful in enabling hothouse plants to 
stand in Uie open air daring summer. 
A bed may be formed of bark, 
decayed leaves, or stable manure, in 
which the pots may be plunged, and 
the Bur&ce covered with a thin coating 
of turf ; and in this manner all the 
hothouse climbers might be trained 
over the trellis-work of a verandah, 
and Palms, Bananas, and other tro- 
pical plants might be made to deco- 
rate the open ground of an English 
garden. 

Bouva'rdia. — RMhcem, — B. tri- 
phyUa and its varieties are very omsr- 
men tal,with scarlet flowers and smooth 
shining leaves. It grows freely in 
loam and peat in a warm situation in 
the open air, or in a greenhouse ; and 
it is increased by cuttings of the roots. 
B. versicolor has fine red flowers and 
is very ornamental, though it is more 
tender than B. triphylla. 

Bowers. — Slight arbours, formed by 
training climbing shrubs over trellis- 
work so as to form a covered seat. 
They only differ from arbours in being 
less closely covered. — See Arbodrs. 

Box-edginos. — The kind of Box 
used for this purpose is BitXM ten^ 
pervirens niina. For its culture, see 
Bo'xus. 

Box-tree. — See Bu'xus. 

Brachy'come.— Cofiyjo«<«. — The 
great Swan River Daisy. A yery 
beautiful annual plant from the banks 
of the Swan River in South Australia. 
It was introduced in 1840, and grows 
freely in the open ground, though it 
flowers best in the greenhouse, being 
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easily injured by wet When raised 
from seed, the flowers are of several 
diflfereut shades, varying from the 
darkest parple to a pink or white. 

Brachyss^a. — LeguKMfnosa, — B, 
hUifolivhm is a very ornamental New 
Holland climber, with fine large 
glaucoas leaves and crimson flowers ; 
and it grows freely in loam and peat, 
flowering abundantly, and ripening 
seeds ; by which, or by layers or cut- 
tings, it may be readily propagated. 

Bramblb.— See Rumbus. 

Bri'su. — Qtamineas. — Quaking- 
grass. — B, midia^ the common kind, 
is a perennial ; and B. flUbnma, a gi- 
gantic species, is an annual, requiring 
only to be sown in March or April, in 
the open borders. 

Bromptov Stocks. — Matthtola 
vnchna. — These splendid flowers are 
biennials, and their seed should be 
sown early in May, in a border of 
light sandy soil with an eastern ex- 
posure, and never in front of a hot- 
house or south wall, as they cannot 
bear too much heat. The seeds should 
be sown very thinly in narrow drills, 
made about six inches apart. As 
soon as the plants begin to grow, and 
have expanded their second pair of 
leaves, they should be watered every 
evening with a watering-pot or garden- 
engine having a very fine rose. When 
the plants are about three inches high, 
they should be thinned out so as to 
be at least six inches apart, and the 
plants removed should be carefully 
replanted in another bed. In about 
a month's time they should be thinned 
again, and the alternate rows taken up, 
so as to leave the remaining plants 
about a foot apart every way; the 
plants removed being taken up with 
balls of earth, and carefully trans- 
planted, watered, and shaded till they 
have re-established themselves. Great 
care is necessary in transplanting, as 
the Stocks have long tap-roots, with 
very few fibrils attached. When the 



plants are wanted to be very fine, 
they may be protected daring winter 
by hoops and mats, or band-glasses ; 
but in general this is not thought 
necessary. In March or April a 
compost should be formed of very 
sandy loam, or sand enriched with 
the remains of an old hotbed, or 
vegetable mould, formed of decayed 
leaves ; and pits about two feet deep 
and two feet in diameter dug iu the 
flower-borders and filled with it, iuto 
which the Stocks should be trans- 
l^anted, with as large balls of earth 
attached as can be taken up. They 
should be carefully shaded and 
watered till they have taken root; 
and afterwards they should be watered 
every night till they come into flower. 
Thus treated, the spikes of flowers will 
sometimes be from eighteen inches to 
two feet long, and proportionably 
thick. 

Broom. — See Spa'rtium and Gs- 

NI'STA. 

Browa'llia. — ScrophuldnfUB, or 
SoUm^tcea.— South American tender 
annuals, generally with blue flowers, 
requiring to be raised on a hotbed, 
and generally grown in pots. — See 
Annuals. 

Bro'wnka. — LegnmiiMSOB. — This 
is a genus of rather singular plants, 
named in honour of Dr. Patrick 
Browne, author of the History of 
Jamaica, B. coceinea is a very 
singular plant, with large crimson 
flowers, which only la&t about twenty- 
four hours before they drop off. It 
is a native of Jamaica, whence it vras 
introduced in 1793, though it did not 
flower till February, 1842, nearlj 
fifty years after its introduction. 

Brugma'nsia. — SolanaceoB. — ^Peru- 
vian shrubs, or low succulent-stemmed 
trees, of which B, suaveolens (better 
known by the name of Datura ar^ 
horea), and B. soMguinea, are magni- 
ficent species. Being large plants, 
growing to the height of ten or twelve 
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feet, they look best when planted in 
the ground, in a conservatory ; but 
they will grow well in large pots : or 
they may bo planted in the open garden 
in the summer season, and taken up 
and preserved in a back shed, from 
which the frost is excluded, during 
winter, to be replaced in the open 
border the following spring. The 
flowers are trumpet-shaped, a foot or 
more in length, and very fragrant. 
The plants grow freely in light rich 
soil ; and they are readily propagated 
by cuttings either of the shoots or roots. 

B&ONSFE^LsiA. — Scrophuldrinos. — 
Handsome stove-plants, natives, of 
South America and the West Indies. 
B, nitida has large yellow flowers, 
which it produces copiously the whole 
of the summer months in a cool 
stove or warm greenhouse. It is an 
erect shrub, growing four or five feet 
high, and is readily increased by 
cuttings. 

Bryo'nia. — Ouewrhithcece, — See 
Bryony. 

Bryowy. — There are two kinds of 
Bryony common in English woods, 
▼ery different in Uie eyes of a botanist, 
but bearing considerable resemblance 
to each other in the eyes of an ama- 
teur. They are both found wild in 
hedges and thickets, through which 
they contrive to insinuate their long 
slender stems and branches, hang- 
ing from tree to tree ; they have 
both greenish-white inconspicuous 
flowers ; the fruit of both consists of 
bunches of showy red berries ; and 
they have tuberous roots, of a very 
acrid nature. They are also dice- 
dons; but this is the only botani- 
cal resemblance between them. The 
White Bryony (Bryoiiia dioica) be- 
longs to the natural order Cucurbi- 
t^eeie, and it is the only British plant 
belonging to that order. Its leaves are 
rough and palmate ; its flowers have a 
calyx and a corolla, both of which are 
five-deft, and its stem is climbing and 



furnished with numerous tendrils. The 
Blick Bryony {Tamtu communis) 
has, on the contrary, smooth, shining, 
hea-t-shaped leaves of a very deep 
and glossy green ; the flowers consist 
of only one covering, which is six- 
cleft, and the stem is twining without 
tendrils. The names of black and 
white Bryony allude to the colour of 
the skin covering the thick fleshy 
roots, which in one species is black 
and in the other white. The root 
of the White Bryony may easily be 
made to grow in any shape that 
may be wished, by placing it when 
young in an earthenware mould. 
This curious property was formerly 
frequently taken advantage of by de- 
signing people, who having thus 
obtained roots of frightful forms, ex- 
hibited them for money as natural 
curiosities. 

BccK-BYK. — The American name 
for the smooth-fruited Horse-chestnut. 
—See PaVu. 

BucELER Mustard.— See Biscu- 
te'lla. 

Buckthorn. — See Rha'mnus. 

Budding is an operation for pro- 
pagating ligneous plants, as a sub- 
stitute, in particular cases, for grafting, 
or other modes of propagation. In 
floriculture, it is more particularly 
used for propagating select species of 
Roses. The time of performing the 
operation is from July to September ; 
and the mode is as follows : — The 
first thing to be done is to select a 
young shoot of the current year, from 
which the bud is to be taken, and a 
stock of one or of several years* 
growth, into which the bud is to be 
inserted. The bud is cut out with a 
portion of the bark and the wood 
attached above and below the foot- 
stalk of a leaf, in the axil of which 
leaf the bud is situated. To do this, 
a sharp penknife or budding-knife is 
inserted in the shoot, about three- 
fourths ef an iaeh below the bud, and 
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p«80ed up beneath the bud to about 
half an inch above it ; the bud, with 
the bark and wood to which it is 
attached, is then held in the left hand, 
and with a knife in the right hand the 
thin film of wood is quickly picked 
out, leaving the bud attached to a 
piece of bark, technically called the 
•hield. A slit is then made in the 
bock of the stock, about one-third of 
an inch in length, and a transverse cut 
is made within one-fourth of an inch 
of the upper part of the longitudinal 
slit. The bark is opened on both 
sides of the longitudinal slit by 
means of a thin flat piece of bone 
or ivory ; or, in Nursery practice, with 
the end of the handle of the knife, 
which is made thin on purpose. The 
bud is now inserted in its natural 
position, with the bud looking up- 
wards, and a portion of the upper 
part of the bark to which the bud is 
attached is cut across, so as to fit to 
the transverse cut which was formed 
in the stock. The bud is made fast 
in its situation by tying it with a 
strand or ribbon of bast matting. This 
being done in summer or autumn, the 
matting remains on for a month or six 
weeks, according to circumstances, till 
the back of the bud shows, by its 
healthy appearance, that a vital union 
has taken place. The matting may 
now be loosened, and in a week or two 
altogether removed. By another mode, 
differing a little from the above, the 




FIO. 1.— COMMON OR SHIJBLD-BUDDINO. 

cut across is made below the slit, as 



shown in fig, 1, in which d shows 
the cuts made in the stock, t the bud 
inserted, and / the bast mat applied. 




no. a.~incHs-aux>oiNO. 

Niche-budding is when the wood is 
retained in the bud, as shown in fig, 2, 
in which g is the prepared stock ; c 
the bud turned to show the wood, and 
a b the bud applied, which should 
afterwards be bound with bast mat, 
as before. In placing the bud on 
the stock in niche-budding, the prin- 
cipal thing to be attended to is, to 
bring the horizontal edges of the base 
of the niche in the stock, and those of 
the bud which is to fit into it, into 
the most perfect contact possible ; be- 
cause the union is produced, not as in 
common summer budding, by the junc- 
tion of the soft wood of the stock with 
the rudiment of the soft wood on the 
inside of the bark of the bud, but by 
the junction of soft wood with soft 
wood, as in common grafting. This 
mode of budding will always succeed 
best when the niche in the stock is 
made where there is already a bud 
(as shown at g), making the horizontal 
cut through the base of the bud. 

Another mode is called annular 
flute-budding, in which a branch or 
shoot is chosen on the tree which is 
to be propagated, as thick as, or thicker 
than, the stock in which the bud is 
to be inserted. A ring of bai'k in- 
cluding a bud is then cut off from 
the branch of the shrub which is to 
be propagated, and detached by 
splitting it longitudinally on one side. 
A similar ring of bark is then de- 
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tached from the stock, and the 
former inserted in its place, and tied 
on yrith. matting. This mode of 
budding is found particularly suitable 
for all trees or shrubs having thick 
bark. There are many other kinds 
of budding, but these are in the most 
general use. 

It sometimes happens in the case 
of Roses, that the bud will produce a 
shoot the same season in which it 
has been inserted ; but it more fre- 
quently remains dormant till the fol- 
lowing spring. At this period the 
stock should be cut over a few inches 
above the bud ; and the shoot, as it 
grows, should be slightly tied to the 
portion of the stock left on above the 
bud, in order to prevent it from being 
injured by high winds. The second 
year this portion of the stock may be 
cut off close to the bud. 

Buds may be inserted in stocks at 
a few inches from the ground: in 
which case, the plants produced are 
called dwarfs ; or in straight stems at 
four, five, or six feet from the ground : 
in which case the plants produced 
are called standards. The latter is 
the most common mode of budding 
Roses and Orange trees; but other 
shrubs and trees of rare or ornamental 
kinds are commonly budded within a 
foot, or a few inches from the ground. 
Sometimes buds of several kinds are 
inserted in the same stock ; and 
sometimes buds are inserted in 
branches in different parts of the tree, 
for the sake either of supplying vacant 
places in the branches, or of producing 
several kinds on the same tree. Thus, 
on climbing British Roses, several 
varieties of Chinese Roses may be 
budded ; and on the single red Ca- 
mellia, several varieties of double red 
or white Camellias. 

In all cases of budding, it is es- 
sential that the stock shall not be 
very different from the bud to be 
inserted in it. In some cases it is 



eyen necessary that the bud and the 
stock should be of the same species ; 
while, on the other hand, it some- 
times happens that a bud may be 
inserted successfully in any stock 
which is of the same natural order. 
Thus the Lilac, the Oiange, and the 
Fringe-tree may be budded on the 
common Ash ; all the four species 
being of the same natural order, 
Oledcea. Roses and Thorns are the 
plants to which budding is most 
commonly applied by amateurs ; and 
the finer kinds of the former ge- 
nus are generally budded on wild 
briars of the Dog Rose, and of the 
latter {Oratat'gtu), on the common 
Hawthorn. 

Bu'oDLKA. — Scrophtddrirug. — De- 
ciduous or evergreen shrubs, natives 
of India or South America, of which 
one species, B, globosa, is worth 
culture in the shrubbery. It has fine 
golden-yellow, ball-like flowers, grows 
in any common soil, and is tolerably 
hardy, though it is sometimes killed 
by a very severe frost. It is readily 
increased by cuttings under a hand- 
glass. B. LindUydna is the hand- 
somest species of the genus. The 
flowers are produced in a long spike ; 
and are purple. 

Bulbs are plants which belong to 
a particular division of vegetables, 
having certain peculiarities which re- 
quire a particular mode of culture. 
They are all, with scarcely a single 
exception, very ornamental, from the 
large size of their flowers in propor- 
tion to the entire plants, and from the 
brilliancy of their colours. Their 
principal peculiarity is, that they pro- 
duce but a limited number of leaves 
every season ; and hence, if these 
leaves are cut off or injured, no new 
leaves are produced that season. In 
all other herbaceous plants, when the 
leaves are destroyed, fresh leaves ai'e 
produced to a comparatively unli- 
mited extent ; and hence, if the 
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season be long enough, the plant may 
produce a sufficiency of foliage in the 
current year to enable it to mature 
flowers in the next. But in bulbs 
the case is different; the leaves 
produced are very few, and if 
they are shortened before they are 
fully grown, or cut off before they 
begin to decay, the bulb is deprived 
of nourishment to such an extent, as 
either not to flower at all the following 
season, or to flower very weakly. Thus 
the great art in the culture of bulbs 
is to preserve all their leaves unin- 
jured, to expose them fully to the 
sun and air, and by no means to cut 
them off till they have begun to decay 
at the extremities. By far the greater 
number of bulbs flower in spring, and 
produce their flower-stems imme- 
diately after they begin to grow ; and 
shortly after they have flowered they 
cease growing and remain dormant 
and without leaves during the remain- 
der of the year. Hence, almost all 
bulbs require to be planted in autumn ; 
and hence, also, they require a free, dry, 
and somewhat rich soil, into which 
their roots may penetrate easily, and 
procure nourishment without diffi- 
culty for their rapidly-growing leaves. 
The bulb is in all cases strengthened 
by preventing the flowers from pro- 
ducing seeds; and in most cases it 
ought to be taken up as soon as the 
leaves have decayed, and preserved iu 
dry sand or earth, and in some cases 
on shelves, or in papers in a dry room, 
till the planting season in autumn. 
Bulbs which are indigenous to Britain, 
such as those of the common wild Hyar 
cinth, and some of the Narcissi, receive 
little injury from remaining in the 
ground all the year; but improved va- 
rieties of indigenous bulbs, and all 
bulbs from warm climates, such as those 
of the Hyacinth, the Ixias, &c., are 
greatly injured by the moisture of our 
summers ; and when left in the 
ground, require the interposition of 



art to keep the soil tolerably dry, till 
bulbs have increased by means of 
their offsets, so as to form a dense 
mass. From the circumstance of 
bulbs growing with great rapidity 
when in a state of vegetation, they 
require abundance of water; and this 
is the reason why the soil in which 
they are planted should always be 
deep, so as to retain moisture. A bulb 
is essentially a bud, and contains 
wiUiin itself the germs of the leavea 
and flowers which are to be produced 
the following season. In plants be- 
longing to the other division of vege- 
tables, those with netted leaves, or 
what are called Dicotyled(me»y a plant 
which is weak in the beginning of 
the year may, by increased care and 
nourishment, be made to flower in the 
course of the season ; but this is by 
no means the case with bulbs, not one 
additional leaf or flower being in their 
case capable of being produced during 
the season that is not previously in 
an embryo state in the bulb. Thus, 
in one sense, bulbs are of more easy- 
culture than any other class of plants ; 
because the germ being previously 
formed, and the nourishment being 
provided in the body of the bulb, it 
is only necessary to supply heat and 
moisture to cause these to develop. 
Hence, the practice of growing bulbs 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cro- 
cuses, Irises, Snowdrops, Fritillarias, 
&c., placed over water in glasses, or 
vessels of earthenware, or in moist 
moss. Bulbs never last more than 
one year, a new one forming every 
season after the plant has done flower- 
ing, as the old bulb wastes away. 
Hence new bulbs are formed every 
year in the Tulip and the Hyacinth, at 
the side of the old bulb ; in the Cro- 
cus and the Gladiolus, and many of 
the Cape Iridikcese, over the old bulb; 
and in the bulbous Irises, &c., under 
the old bulb. Hence, in the cultiva- 
tion of bulbs in the open garden, there 
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18 a constant tendency in some species 
to sink dt;eply into the groand, and in 
otiiers to rise to the surface, which 
must be carefully counteracted by the 
cultivator, by taking up and replanting ; 
dxus, the bulbous Iris, when left three 
or four years in the ground, produces 
weak leaves, and ceases to flower 
freely, from the sinking of the bulbs; 
the Crocus, on the other hand, pro- 
duces weak flowers and leaves iVom 
the bulbs rising above the surface ; 
and the Tulip, if left in the ground 
for a few years, in consequence of the 
bulb being always produced at one 
side, is never found to come up twice 
exactly in the same spot Experience 
proves, that certain bulbs which arc in 
a state far removed from wild nature, 
require the greatest care to preserve 
them from disease, such as the culti- 
Tated Hyacinth. These, therefore, 
must he taken up every year, and 
carefully preserved; while others, 
comparatively incapable of much cul- 
tivation, such as the Snowdrop, may 
he left in the ground a number of 
years without injury. Bulbs are 
generally propagated by little bulbs, 
produced by ^e side of the old ones, 
which are called offtets ; hut, like all 
other plants, they may he propagated 
by seeds, and from these, in the 
ease of the Crocus and Hyacinth, the 
Crown Imperial, I^s Xiphium, and 
1^8 Xiphio)des, an endless number of 
beautiful varieties may be produced. 
This furnishes a fine source of inte- 
resting amusement to the amateur. 
The seeds should be sown in beds of 
light earth, where the plants may 
remain till they come into flower, 
which will generally be in from three 
to five years. The soil for almost all 
bulbs should be a free sandy loam, 
and the situation open, and fully 
exposed to the sun. 

BuLBoco^DiuM. — MeUmthd^eeas. — 
Bulbous plants, natives of Spain and 
the Crimea; flowering in March and 



August, and of easy culture in loamy 
soil B. vemum^ which does not 
grow above four inches in height, is 
a desirable plant for growing in a pot. 

Bdlboco^idm. — The Hoop-pet- 
ticoat Narcissus. — A pretty little 
species, not above six inches high. 

Bdpleu^kum. — Umbdliferce. — 
Hare's-ear. — Herbaceous plants, with 
greenish-yellow flowers, and very 
glaucous or bluish leaves. They are 
natives of Europe, and will grow in 
any common garden-soil. Several 
shrubs are included by some botanists 
in this genus; but they were sepa- 
rated by Sprengel, and formed into 
the genus Tenoria, These are rather 
tender, being natives of the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Cape of 
Grood Hope ; but near London they will 
bear ordinar}' winters in the open air. 
They should be grown in sandy 
loam. 

BuRToViA. — Leguminbtoi. — New 
Holland shrubs, of which B, conferta 
was the first species introduced. It 
grows to the height of two feet, and 
produces its violet-coloured flowers 
from July to September. B. ptbU 
cfuUa is, however, far more beautiful. 
It has heath-like leaves, and clusters 
of very large bright scarlet flowers at 
the end of the branches. It is a native 
of the Swan River settlement, and 
was introduced in 1848. For its 
culture, see Australian Shrubs. 

BuTCHCR*s Broom. — See Ru'scus. 

Butter amu Egos. — A kind of 
Narcissus. 

Bu'tomvs. — BtU6mecB. — Theflow- 
ering Rush. — One of the handsomest 
of British aquatic plants, well deserv- 
ing of cultivation. It grows to the 
height of two feet, and produces its 
elegant head of pink flowers in June 
and July. 

Butterflies. — These beautiful in- 
sects are never injurious to gardens 
except in their caterpillar state. As 
butterflies, they only sip a little honey 
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months in every year, the CActi have 
been mercifully provided to Krve as 
reservoir* of moisture ; and not only 
the natives, by wounding the fleshy 
stems with their long forest-knives, 
supply themselves with a cool and 
refi«shing juice, but even the cattle 
contrive to break through the skin 
with their hoofs, and then to suck the 
liquid they contain — instinct teaching 
them to avoid wounding themselves 
with the spines. 

The C&cti are arranged by nature 
in several distinct groups; the first 
of which consists of the tree Cacti, or 
those kinds of Cereus which have 
long slender stems, and which usually 
grow on the summits of the moun-. 
tains of Brazil, forming a singular kind 
of crest. These are generally thirty 
or forty feet high, and sometimes are 
branched like candelabra, and some- 
times conust of only one naked stem, 
not thicker than a man's arm, though 
of such enormous height. The Mam- 
millarias, and EchinodU;ti, or Porcu- 
pine C^ti, which form another group, 
grow in the valleys of the temperate 
regions, generally in loamy soils, and 
low grass ; and the Opuntias and 
Pereskias, which form two others, are 
also principally found in the temperate 
latitudes. The Melocicti, or Melon- 
ClU;ti, and the Rhfpsalis, which has 
narrow-jointed stems, are two other 
groups which are only found in the 
hottest parts of the tropics. Among 
the many peculiarities of this &mily 
of plants, it may be mentioned, that 
if collectors cut oif the top of any of 
the Cicti which they may find in 
flower, and send it with the flower on 
it to England, the seeds will perfect 
themselves, and ripen on the passage 
home, from the supply of moisture 
contained in the divided part. 
^ With regard to the culture of the 
C6cti in this country, it is found that, 
generally speaking, they ought to have 
a season of complete rest, followed by 



one of violent excitement ; that m, 
they ought to be kept almost without 
water from October to March, and 
then watered profusely while they are 
coming into flower. They ought all 
to be grown in pots well drained 
with cinders, instead of potsherds, as 
the latter retain too much moisture 
for the delicate and succulent roots ; 
and they all enjoy bottom-heat, which 
makes them throw out abundance of 
fibrils. When received late in the 
year, that is to say in October or later, 
they should not be potted till the fol- 
loiii-ing spring ; and when raised from 
seed (which is frequently sent over 
even in dead specimens), the seed 
should be sown in silver sand, and 
the young plants when transplanted 
should not be watered for several days. 

Cjssalpi'nu Pl/uik. — LegvminoKB. 
The splendidly-flowering plant, known 
in the West Indies by the name of the 
Barbadoes Flower-fence, which was 
formerly included in this genus, is now 
called Pomcidna, It should be grown 
in a mixture of loam and peat, with 
abundance of room for its roots ; and, 
though generally considered a stove- 
plant^ it is found to live in the open 
air in London and Paris, if slightly 
protected during winter. It is pro- 
pagated by cuttings struck in sand, in 
a moist heat under glass. The other 
plants belonging to the genus are sel- 
dom found in British gardens. 

Cala'mpblis D.JDon. — See Eccrb- 
moca'bpus. 

Calandri'mta. — PorttUdceas. — Pe- 
ruvian and Califomian plants, with 
fleshy leaves and showy flowers, ge- 
nerally treated as annuals, but most 
of which will live two or three years 
in a greenhouse. There is some con- 
fusion about the specific names ; the 
plants figured in the Botanical Magor 
ziTie as C. specibsa^ and (7. grcmdi- 
fibfra^ being quite different from those 
figured under these names in the Bo- 
tamcal Register, and known by them 
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in the London nurseries. Of the 
kinds sold in the London seed-shops, 
C, arendria has small flowers, and is 
not worth growing ; C spedoaa, 
Lindl. {TiUlnum cilicUum Ruiz et 
Pavon), is a Californian annual, with 
beautiful rich crimson flowers which 
seem reclining on their bed of dark 
green leaves, and which have no fault 
but that of closing at four o'clock 
in the day ; C. grandifiora Lindl. 
has flowers which, notwithstanding 
its name, are much smaller than 
those of the C. discolor Lindl., the 
latter being one of the most splendid 
flowers that will grow in the open air in 
England. The seeds of the latter two 
species (both of which grow rather 
tall) are generally raised on a slight 
hotbed, but they may be sown in a 
warm border in the open air in April, 
when they will flower in June. 

Calcahfous Soils. — Soils contain- 
ing a considerable portion of lime or 
chalk, mixed with sand or loam, and 
decaying vegetable and animal matter. 
Calcareous soils are generally very 
productive ; and when manured, they 
retain and give out slowly the nourish- 
ing parts of the manure longer than 
any other kind of soil. 

Calcbola^ria. — ScrophuldriTUB. — 
Perhaps no plants hybridise more 
freely than the diflferent species of 
this genus ; and what is remarkable 
is, that the shrubby kinds appear to 
unite freely with those that are her- 
baceous. In 1820, only half a dozen 
species were known, only one of 
which, C. corymbosa Cav., with large 
yellow flowers, had any pretensions 
to beauty. In the next ten years, five 
or six more species were introduced 
from Chili, two of which, C. arach- 
noidea and C. purpurea Grab., had 
purple flowers. The latter closely 
resembled C. corymbosa in its habit 
of growth; and about April, 1830, 
the happy idea struck the late Mr. 
Penny^ of the Milford Nursery, to 



attempt to hybridise them. The re- 
sult was the hybrid, C. OeUanidna, 
the flowers of which were orange and 
dark-brown. Mr. Penny then tried 
(7. amchnSidea as one of the parents, 
instead of C. purpurea, and he pro- 
duced the magnificent Calceolaria 
which he called C. To^mffiiy and 
which is still common in collections. 
In 1831, the spotted-flowered Calceo- 
laria, C. crenctiifibra Cav. {C. pen- 
dtda D. Don), was introduced, and 
from this several splendid hybrids were 
raised. Some cultivator was then in- 
duced to try to hybridise one of the 
shrubby kinds, C. bicolor, the flowers 
of which were pale-yellow and white, 
with the herbaceous kinds having 
dark, yellow and purple flowers, and 
some beautiful plants were the result. 
From that time to the present, innu- 
merable hybrids have been raised 
every year, varying through every 
possible shade of crimson, brown, 
orange, purple, pink, and .yellow, 
sometimes spotted, and sometimes de- 
licately melting into white. One or 
two have been raised which were pure 
white, and others white with clearly 
marked and distinct spots. They are 
all half-hardy, only requiring protec- 
tion from frost ; and they should be 
grown in a compost of equal parts of 
turfy loam and peat, with a little 
sand. They all require a good deal 
of water, as even the little hardy 
shrubby kind, C. rugosa, with small, 
dark-yellow flowers, will flag, if war 
ter should be neglected even for a 
single day. The herbaceous kinds are 
still more susceptible in this respect, 
and, when grown in pots, should stand 
in saucers of water, the water being 
changed every day, and never given 
to them till it has been warmed by 
standing for a little time in the same 
temperature as the plants. 

Calceolarias are propagated by cut- 
tings, which strike readily in the same 
soil as that in which the plants are 
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grown ; and which do not even require 
the aid of a bell-glaaa, though they 
will certainly strike sooner under one 
than without. The seeds ripen in 
great abundance, and thej should he 
sown as soon as they are ri;)e. The 
▼oung plants should be pticked out 
as soon as they come up, and then 
transplanted into larjrer and lai^r 
pots, increasing gradually in size, and 
each being only a little larger than the 
preceding one, till they begin to show 
flower-buds : and when thus treated, 
they will flower the following sum- 
mer. When the seeds are not sown 
till spring, they will not flower till 
the second summer. There is only 
one annual Calceolaria, C. pinndia, 
and it is not worth growing. 

CALR'NorLA. — CompSiita. — The 
Marigold. — There are several hand- 
some species, some of which are 
shrubby, and some annuals ; the com- 
mon Marigold, C. officinMiSf and its 
varieties, and C. tteUdiat are the 
handsomest of the annual species. 
The Cape Marigolds, C. pluvidlis and 
C. hyhrida^ have been removed by 
Professor De CandoUe to a new genus, 
which he calls Dimorphotkeca. Both 
these species are hardy annual plants, 
with very elegant flowers, which close 
at the withdravod of the sun; and, as 
they do not open at all when dark 
heavy clouds foretel the approach of 
rain, Linnseus called the commonest 
species Cal^ndida pluvialis, or the 
rainy Marigold. The floreU of the 
ray of the flowers of this plant are of 
a pure white inside, and of a dark 
purple on the outside; while those 
of C. hybrida are of a dingy orange 
outside. 

Califormian Annuals. — Beautiful 
annual plants, mostly sent home by 
Douglas, and natives of California, on 
thenorth-west coast of North America. 
They all bear cold much better than 
they do heat; and they will live 
through the British winters in the open 



air without any protection, though 
they are easily killed by the heat of 
summer, particularly if their roots 
become by any chance exposed to the 
full rays of the sun. The roots are 
indeed very feeble, particularly at the 
collar, where most plants are strong ; 
and they will die in a few hours if the 
sun strikes this vital part. Nature 
has provided against this danger, by 
giving most of these plants a trailing 
habit, and thus covering the roots with 
abundance of leaves and stems : but 
cultivators, not being aware of the use 
of this, often, by training their plants 
over a frame, &c., expose the collar, 
and thus kill their plants. For the 
mode of sowing, &c., see Annuals. 

Ca'i la. — See A^um. 

Calli'chmoa. — CompSsitcB. — C. 
plcUygUsm, the only species known, 
is a showy Califomian annual, with 
golden-yellow flowers, requiring the 
usual treatment of Califomian an- 
nuals. 

Callio'psis. — CompStUcB. — Every 
one knows the beautiful plants which 
compose this genus, under their old 
name of Coredpsis ; from which genus 
they have been separated on account 
of a slight difference in the internal 
structure of the flower. The new 
and old names have some resemblance 
in point of sound, but they are very 
different in origin, for Coredpsis is 
derived from the Greek word koris, 
a bug, from the resemblance of the 
seeds to that insect ; while Callidpsis 
is from kalligtOBf signifying most 
beautiful. The species are hardy 
annuals and perennials ; the former 
of which may be sown in autumn, as 
they will stand the winter without 
any protection, and will thus come 
into flower early in summer. All 
the species will grow in any common 
soil; and the perennial kinds are 
propagated by division of the root. 
CaUiSpns hicolor is the 
Cort6ptU tmctoria. 
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Oallistr'mma. — One of the bo- 
tanic names for the China Aster. 

Calliste^mom. — Myrtdceas. — 
Australian shrubs, with evergreen 
leaves and tassel-like flowers, better 
known by their old name of Metro- 
sideros. They should be grown in 
sandy loam ; and cuttings of the old 
wood strike freely in sand under a 
bell-glass. 

Calliste^hds Dee, — CompSntcB. 
— The name given to the China 
Aster in De CandoUe's Prodromus. 

Callu^na D. Don, — The common 
Heather or Ling. — See Eri'ca. 

Calocho'rtus. — Tidipafeof. — Ca- 
lifomian bulbs with splendid flowers, 
but rather difficult of culture. They 
require a very sandy soil, which 
should be covered with litter in frosty 
weather, if the bulbs are not taken up 
as soon as they have done flowering 
in autumn. They produce their large 
lilac and white flowers ia August and 
September, and occasionally ripen a 
few seeds, by which, or by offsets, 
they may be increased slowly. 

Ga'ltha. — Romuncidacece. — The 
Marsh Marigold. 

Calyca'nthus OalycaTUhacecB. 

^Deciduous shrubs from North Ame- 
rica, with dark-brownish purple flowers, 
remarkable for their fragrance, as well 
as their rich colour. The plants thrive 
best in loam and peat, but they will 
grow in any soil that is not very stiff 
and moist ; and they are commonly 
propagated by layers. Most of what 
are called different species, are only 
varieties of C.jUridus, the Ameri- 
can Allspice-tree. The scent of the 
flowers is commonly thought to re- 
semble that of ripe fruit. Ccdycdnr- 
ikua prce'^coXf the Japan Allspice, is 
now called by De Candolle ChimO' 
ndnthtu fragranSy or the Winter- 
flower, as it produces its flowers about 
Christmas.— -See Chimona'nthus. 

Caltstb^oia. — CowoclwlhcecR, — 
The new name for the common hedge 



Convolvulus, and some other species 
from America resembling it. The * 
red variety of C. sepium, commonly 
called the American Convolvulus, 
makes a very pretty covering for a 
bower. Ccdysiegia ptibAcens is a 
Chinese species, with pale-pink double 
flowers, introduced in 1844. All 
the kinds grow best in sandy or 
gravelly soil. 

CamVllia. — Temstroemi&eeof. — 
Evergreen shrubs with splendid 
flowers, from China, of which C. ja- 
p6nica, and its numerous garden 
varieties, are in general cultivation in 
all the greenhouses of Europe and 
America. Some of the varieties, as 
for example C, j. variegata, the varie- 
gated red, are so hardy as to stand 
the open air, either as standards, or 
planted against a wall ; particularly 
if their roots are protected during 
frosty weather. It is a curious fact, 
that many tender and half-hardy 
plants will grow freely, and produce 
abundance of flowers, if their roots 
and collars are protected, in a tem- 
perature that would kill them imme- 
diately, if these tender parts were 
exposed to the influence of the cold. 
Thus, when Camellias are planted out, 
if the roots are protected during 
winter, by mulching (that is, covering 
with straw or litter), and the main 
trunk is wrapped round for about 
six or eight inches from the ground, 
with a hayband, or any other. cover- 
ing, the rest of the plant may be lefl 
entirely exposed without its sus- 
taining the slightest injury. Camellias 
are commonly cultivated in sandy 
loam and peat, and this soil is perhaps 
the best for them when they are 
grown in pots; but when they are 
planted out in a conservatory, or the 
open ground, they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly well in sandy loam, mixed 
with rotten dung, or leaf-mould. 
When the plants are in a growing 
state, they require abundance of 
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water, both at the roots and over 
tho leaves; taking care, however, 
never to wet the leaves when the 
sun is shining upon them ; as wher- 
ever this occurs, the leaves become 
stained, or blotched, and look as 
though they were scalded. When 
Camellias are kept in a greenhouse or 
conservatory, imperfections in the 
glass will produce the same effect. 
The temperature of the Camellia 
house should be between fifty and 
sixty degrees during the growing 
season; but when the flower-buds 
are formed, it may be lower, till the 
beginning of winter, when the buds 
begin to swell. At this season the 
temperature ought not to be suffered 
to fall below fifty degrees, otherwise 
the buds will be liable to drop off ; 
and they will also drop, if watering 
be neglected. All the species and 
varieties may be propagated by cut- 
tings, taken off at the base of a leaf, 
or at a joint, as soon as the wood is 
ripened, and planted in sand under a 
glass; but the finer varieties are 
generally propagated by layering, and 
inarching, or grafting. The French 
nurserymen have a very rapid mode 
of procuring plants by grafting, which 
they effect under bell-glasses, in 
a strong moist heat, with scions of the 
young wood, on stocks formed of 
cuttings struck the same season. 
From the Camellia being an evei^ 
green, and its leaves being large, 
dark-green, and shining, it makes a 
very fine appearance against a con- 
servatory wall : and no plant whatever 
is more magnificent in a conservatory. 
It must be observed, that all the 
varieties of C. jap6mca cannot bear 
too much heat, and they prefer the 
shade to broad sunshine; also that 
when they are planted against a wall, 
it is better with a south-east aspect 
than full south. C. Sasanqtuit and 
its beautiful variety, C, S. maliflora, 
are the most tender. (7. rOiciUdta 



is quite a different species frMn C. 
j'ipSnicat ^^^ it is certainly a noble 
pant, from the large size and bril- 
liant colour of the flowers. It was 
first thought tender, but it is now 
found to be quite as hardy as C. japo- 
nica, only requiring a slight protec- 
tion during winter. 

Campa'mula. — Can^anvdacecB. — 
Beautiful herbaceous plants, natives 
of Europe and Asia ; the greater part 
of which are perennials, and are hardy 
in British gardens. There are also 
some handsome hardy biennials and 
annuals, and one or two greenhouse 
species. Many of the faajnly peren- 
nials are dwarf plants, which produce 
a profusion of flowers, more conspi- 
cuous than the leaves ; which renders 
them particularly adapted for rock- 
work, or growing in pots. Some of 
the species are so tall, as to require 
to be planted at the back of borders, 
or in a single row, along with other 
tall plants; such, for example, as 
C. pyramidhlia, the pyramidal Bell- 
flower; C. Tracfieliwn, the Throat- 
wort, &c. C. pyramidalia is one of 
those plants that by repeated repotting 
can be brought to an extraordinary 
size, either as a narrow cone covered 
with deep-blue flowers from tho base to 
the summit, or trained against a frame 
in the fan manner. By either mode 
it makes a very splendid object ; and 
all the art required to produce it, 
consists in employing rich soil, and in 
shifting the plant for two years into 
pots always a little larger and larger, 
so as to prevent it from coming into 
flower till it has acquired extraordinary 
vigour. Some of the prettiest little 
species for pots, or rockwork, are C. 
ceiiiinaj and C. tmifiora, which do 
not exceed three inches in height, and 
are covered during June or July with 
blue flowers; C. carpdticay O. ro- 
ttmdifolia, C. gargdnicctf and up- 
wards of fifty othors, which do not 
exceed six inches in height All these 
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are very valuable for forming beds in 
a geometric or regularly'shaped flower- 
garden, from their dwarf and compact 
habit of growth, and from the great 
profusion of their leaves and brilliant- 
looking flowers. C, Medmm, the 
Canterbury Bell, is one of the most 
ornamental of biennials ; and 0. Spi- 
culumf Yenus's Looking-glass, is a 
well-known and pretty annual. This 
last species has been, however, twice 
removed from the genus Camp&nula ; 
having been called PriamcUocdrpiu 
Speculum by L'H^ritier, and Spe- 
indaria Spictda by De CandoUe. 
The new Venus's Looking-glass of 
the nurseries, CampdniUa Lhrei, 
has, however, been always considered 
to belong to Camp&nula. All the 
species grow freely in any common 
soil, and are increased by dividing the 
roots, or by seeds. The roots of all 
the species are eatable. 

Ga'mpion. — This name is given to 
several flowers, with different pre- 
fixes, such as the Rose Campion (see 
Ly'chnis or Agroste^mma), and the 
berry-bearing Campion. — See Si- 

LKh9K. 

Canary Bird Flower. — TropcB^-' 
olwm, pereffrin/umj or (tdtincum jt 
sometimes also called T. ccmariertae, 
though wrongly, as it is a native of 
Peru. This pl^t is generally eonsi- 
dered a half-hardy annual, but it 
is found to grow without any hotbed, 
if the seeds are sown as soon as lipe, 
in pots, and kept in a room during 
winter. The young plants should be 
regularly watered, and trained to a 
stick or frame till springs when they 
should be planted out. They will 
then grow and flower luxuriantly, 
producing a succession of blossoms 
till the plants ar9 destroyed' by 
frost. 

CAi«iku»E&RT Myrtlc— See 
Myri^ca. 

Candytuft. — See Ibb^ris. 

Ca^nna L. — CArmecs or Seita- 



mineas, — Splendid reed-like plants, 
from the East and West Indies, and 
South America, of which two species, 
0* patent and C. ^aecibaa, are sufll- 
deiitly hardy to stand the winter at 
the base of a south wall, where they 
will flower freely during the summer. 
The common Indian Shut, C. indic<i, 
and almost all of the other kinds, 
require a stove. They are all grown 
in rich light soil, and are readily 
increased by dividing the roots, or by 
seeds. The seeds of the hardy kinds 
generally require to be steeped in 
water before they are sown. They 
should then be raised on a hotbed, 
and shifted two or three times before 
they are planted out. 

Canterbury Beli,.-'— See Cam- 
pa'nula. ■ 

Ca'stua W. — PoUmoniacea, — A 
great confusion has arisen regarding 
the plants called by this name, some 
of these called Cdntva by Willdenow 
having been afterwards called Ipo- 
mopm and GUia by other botanists. 
Two species have, however, been 
lately introduced which appear de- 
cidedly to belong to the genua CUntua, 
viz. C. bicolor and C. pyrifdlia. 0. 
bicohr, whieh has very ornamental 
scarlet flowers, tinged with yellow in 
the centre and in the tube of the 
flower, is the Magic Ttee ef the 
Peruvian Indians. In this country 
it forms a green-house shrub of easy 
cultivation and much beauty. Cpy- 
rifhlia has white flowers with bright 
yellow tubes* It was introduced in 
1848. Two other species are men- 
tioned as having been seen in Peru, 
but they hvn not yet been intro- 
duced. These are €. quercifUia, 
which has pure white flowers, and 
leaves as large as those of the oak ; 
and C huanf^Ha, which has deep rose- 
coloured blossoms full four inches 
long. 

Cape Bulbs are remarkable for 
the beauty of their flowers ; and aa 
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they occupy but little ipftoe, a eonti- 
derable coUectioii of them may be 
grown in a very tmall garden, in a 
great measure without the aid of glaae. 
The ntuation should be exposed to 
the south, and protected from the 
north ; and the soil should consist of 
sand and peat, or sand and leaf-mould, 
to the depth of two feet, thoroughly 
drained. In such a bed, all the Cape 
IridkcecD may be planted, placing the 
bulbs not less than six inches below 
the surface of the ground, and pro- 
tecting the plants when they come up 
with a mat; and after they die down, 
covering the bed with rotten tan, 
rotten leaves, or litter. No other 
plants ought to be planted in the bed 
during the summer, nor any water 
given to it during winter, lest the 
bulbs should be rotted. If there is a 
sufficient length of wall, with no 
trees pknted against it, — as, for ex- 
ample, the front wall of a pit or 
hothouse, — the best mode is to make 
the bed not more than two or three 
feet in width; by which means it 
may be easily and effectually pro- 
tected by shutters, made to rest on 
the ground on one edge, and to lean 
against the wall on the other. When 
there is no such wall, a very good 
mode of affording protection during 
winter, is to surround the bed with a 
wooden frame, or a brick or stone 
wall ; and either to cover it with 
glazed sashes, or oiled canvas, in 
frames, or with boards, or mats; 
taking care always to uncover the bed 
in fine weather. 

Cape Jasmins. — See GardbVia. 

Cape Pbillt^rka. — OaaAne car 
plngU L. — A low, half-hardy shrub, 
allied to the Holly. 

Cape Shrubs in their native coun- 
try grow chiefly in very sandy soil, 
mixed with vegetable mould, formed 
by the decay of the same shrubs which 
it nourishes. The best imitation of 
such a soil in British gardens is sandy 



loam, which ought to be well drained, 
by putting crocks or potsherds in the 
bottom of the pots, to the depth of an 
inch or two, and afterwards covering 
them with turfy peat, to prevent the 
soil hwn. being washed through the 
crocks. In the management of Cape 
Shrubs, the great art is, to keep them 
always in the same state with regard 
to moisture ; that is, never very wet, 
and yet never so dry as to cause the 
plants to droop their leaves. If ever 
they are allowed to droop their leaves 
for three or four hours, death is 
almost the certain consequence ; and 
this is the reason why so many Cape 
Heaths are killed by those who will 
not take the trouble to water them 
regularly. To lessen the risk of de- 
struction by drought, some cultivar 
tors have an outer and an inner pot ; 
the object of the former being to 
lessen the evaporation from the latter. 
Others mix lumps of freestone with 
the soil in the pots ; and these being 
powerful absorbers of moisture, retain, 
as it were, a reserve of water iix the 
plant to have recourse to when it is 
neglected by the gardener. It may 
be useful to observe, that when peat, 
or a mixture of sand and peat, in a 
pot where the soil has become matted 
with roots, is once thoroughly dried, 
it is extremely difficult to moisten it 
again properly; and hence, many 
persons, who pour water on the sur- 
face of pots containing plants in sandy- 
peat, imagine that it penetrates the 
ball of earth, and reaches all the 
roots, while, in fact, it very frequently 
escapes between the ball and the pot» 
moistening only the outer sur&ce 
of the ball, and leaving the great 
mass of roots in its centre quite dry. 
Perhaps as many Cape Heaths and 
shrubs, and Australian shrubs, are 
killed in this way, as Geraniums and 
bulbs are killed by over-watering.— 
See Eri'ga. 

Ca'pparis. — Oo^aridea, — A 
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genus of rambling shrubs, natiyes of 
both the East and West Indies, and 
of South America. One species, C 
9pm\^i,^ the common Caper, grows 
wild in the south of Europe, and 
forms in England a greenhouse trailer, 
as well as a most suitable plant for a 
conseryatire wall, remarkable in both 
situations for the beauty of its flowers. 
It grows in common soil, and is 
readily propagated bj cuttings of the 
roots. A plant grew for many years 
in the garden of Oamden House^ 
Kensington. 

Cap&ifo^lidm. — Caprifdiacem. — 
The Honey-suckle. — Well-known 
climbing plants, remarkable for the 
delightful fragrance of their flowers. 
C. t^icttn^the Italian Honeysuckle ; 
C. Peridymeimitiy the common 
Woodbine, and its varieties ; and (7. 
iemperoirefM^ the Trumpet Honey- 
suckle, are those most common in col- 
lections. The beautiful and very fi'a- 
grant plant generally called LcmAcera 
JUxuosai is sometimes found under 
the name of Caprifblmm, ckmSnse, or 
japonicum ; but the gold and silver 
Honeysuckle is generally called C. 
jap&nicwm,. Both these plants are 
natives of Japan and China, and they 
are rather tender in British gardens. 
They should be grown in a soil com- 
posed of sand, peat, and loam, and 
are propi^ted by cuttings The 
Trumpet and Yellow Honeysuckles, 
C.fiavum,y should also be grown in 
sandy peat, and they require a slight 
protection in severe weather ; but 
all the other kinds may be grown in 
common soil, without any further care 
than training them against a wall, or 
over poling. 

Ca'psicum. — SoUmhcetB. — The 
poda of the plants belonging to this 
genus produce the Cayenne Pepper ; 
and they are very ornamental from 
their brilliant colour, which is a bright 
scarlet, and their remaining on all the 
winter. They are generally tender 



annuals, requiring the heat of a stove 
to ripen their fruit ; but there is one 
species, C. cerasiform^ sometimes 
called Cherry Pepper, or Bell 
Pepper, which does not require 
any greater heat than that of a 
greenhouse. 

CARAOAh«A. — LegvminhKB, — The 
principal species contained ya. the 
genus Carag^na are low trees and 
large shrubs, with abruptly pinnate 
leaves, and pearflowers, which are 
generally yellow. They are mostly 
natives of Siberia, and flower early in 
spring; their light elegant foliage 
often appearing as early as March. 
All the species are very ornamental ; 
but the tree kinds are more so than 
the others. C.fuhata, which differs 
from the rest in having white flowers 
tinged with red, is a low shrub, not 
above eighteen inches high, present- 
ing a curious shaggy appearance from 
the footstalks of the leaves remaining 
on, and becoming hard and thorny, 
after the leaflets have dropped off. 
C. ChomUagu, the Chinese Caragkna, 
which is naturally a low shrub, forms 
a very graceful pendulous tree, when 
grafted on a stock of (7. arbor^scens, 
ten or twelve feet high. All the 
Caraganas were formerly considered 
to belong to the genus Robinia. They 
are all quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common garden soil ; most of the 
species prefer a poor gravel, but C, 
a/rborescens thrives best in the neigh- 
bourhood of water. The species are 
propagated by layers or cuttings, 
or by seeds, which they ripen in 
abundance. 

Carda'mise. — Orudfera, — Low 
herbaceous plants, natives of Europe, 
and of which C. praJb&nmy the com- 
mon Cuckoo-flower, or Lady's Smock, 
and one or two other species, deserve 
a place in the flower-garden. O, 
trijfUia is valuable for its early 
flowering, and, with several other 
species, is well adapted for pots or 
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rockwork. The soil should he kept 



Cabdiiial-flowbr. — The Scarlet 
Lobelia. — See Lobb'lia. 

Ca'rduits. — Comp6nUB, — The 
Thistle. — Some of the species tre very 
ornamental ; though they are many 
of them tall rohust-growiug plants, 
which require a great deal of room, 
and are too large for a small garden. 

Ca'bbx.— Cjiperacc«.— The Sedges 
are well-known British and American 
plants, of which only one species, 
C. Frtuerii^na Ait., a native of 
America, deserves a place in the 
flower-garden. It grows about half a 
foot in height, has broader leaves than 
the common Sedges, and produces its 
large white flowers, which look like 
little Lilies, from April to June. It 
requires a moist loamy soil, or to be 
grown in a pot, and kept in a pan of 
water. 

Carnation. — See Dia'nthdb. 

Garob Tree. — See Crrato^i a. 

Ca'rthamus.— Oomponf<v.--Hardy 
annuals. (7. tmcthrim, the Bastard 
SafFt (m, is an old iq^abitant of British 
gardens, and it only requires sowing 
in the open air in March or April, 
From the dried flowers of this plant 
is made what is called vegetable rouge. 
C. lan^tus L., the Distaff Thistle, is 
called KentrophyUum Icmatvm by 
De CandoUc. 

Oa'ssia. — Leguminhsa, — The 
Senna Tree. Only a few of the spe- 
cies are from tempeiate climates ; and 
among these, C, corynibhsa Lam., is 
a very showy greenhouse shmb, with 
yellow flowers ; and C. marildndica, 
from Maryland, is a perennial herba- 
ceous plant of easy culture in the 
open garden. All the ligneous species 
are readily propagated by cuttings, and 
the others by seeds or division of the 
roots. 

Castillb^ja. — ScrophvMrma, — 
The AmericanPainted Cnpf Ccoecinea 
Sprengel, Bdrtiia L., Ewh/rbma Nut, 



is a hardy annual, with yellow flowers 
and scarlet bracts, which only requires 
sowing in March or April in the open 
ground. 

Cata'lpa. — BigwmiacuB. — Deci- 
duous trees, one of which, (7. syrmgas- 
fhli4i Bot. Mag., is quite hardy in 
British shrubberies, in which it richly 
deserves a place on account of its fine 
leaves and splendid flowen. It will 
grow in any common soil that is tole- 
rably dry ; but if it has too much 
moisture, the shoots, which are natu- 
rally soft, with a large pith, will never 
be thoroughly ripened, and the tree 
will very prolMibly be killed by the first 
frost. For the same reason, the situan 
tion ought to be airy. It is propagated 
by seeds, or by cuttings of the roots. 

Catana'mchb. — Comp6sit(B. — Her- 
baceous plants, natives of the South 
of Europe. (7. dBritUa is a perennial ; 
O, Itcolor is a biennial ; and C. luteay 
an annuaL All the species have 
pretty flowers, but are rather awkward- 
looking plants, from their long and 
very slender flower-stalks. They are 
of easy culture, but grow best in poor 
gravelly soil. 

GATcnrLT. — See SilrVe. 

Caterpillars. — The larve of moths 
and butterflies, and very destructive to 
vegetation. Many gardeners keep 
their gardens clear by destroying the 
female butterflies and moths before 
they have laid their eggs (see Butter- 
flies and Moth) ; and others, by care- 
fully searching for the eggs early in 
spring, when the trees are without 
leaves. When these preventive mea« 
sures have been neglected, the only 
efiectual way to prevent the ravages 
of caterpillars is to pick them off the 
trees separately. The visits of cater- 
{nllara are very uncertain, and some 
seasons they are much more abundant 
than in others. Sometimes the ca- 
terpillars of the Magpie Moth will 
entirely strip the gooseberry bushes 
of their leaves, and the fruit will, in 
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conscquence^become tough and insipid ; 
and in other seasons, the caterpillars 
of the Lackey Moth, the Hawthorn 
Butterfly, and the Ermine Moth, vrill 
strip the Hawthorn and other shrubs. 
In all these cases hand-picking should 
be resorted to as soon as the insects 
are perceived. Many persons recom- 
mend fumigating with tobacco smoke, 
or by burning wet straw under the 
tree ; and others, washing with tobacco 
or lime water; but most of these 
remedies are worse than the disease. 

Catmint. — See Ne'pbta. 

Cattlb^a. — OnMdacecB,' — Orchi- 
deous plants, with large and splendid 
flowers, natiyee of South America. 
They may be grown either in pots, in 
peat mixed with lime-rubbish, or on 
pieces of wood or cocoa husks hung up 
in a hothouse, the roots being wrapped 
in wet moss. All the species of 
Gattleya are easily propagated by di- 
viding their roots ; and they are par- 
ticularly valuable, as they will thrive 
in a common hothouse if well supplied 
with water, without requiring the 
excessive heat and moisture generally 
necessary for the tropical Orehidea). 

Gbano^thus. — BhamnacecB. — Red 
Root.— American hardy and half-hardy 
shrubs, with large spikes of very small 
flowers. The most ornamental species 
of the genus is C. azureibs, which is 
only half-hardy in the climate of 
London, requiring protection from 
severe frosts. Cea/r^thvs pdUidva is 
much hardier than C* azureus, and 
strongly resembles that species; but 
its leaves are not hoary beneath, and 
its flowers. Dr. Lindley tells us in the 
Bot. Reg.y ** are smaller, as well as 
much paler."" He adds, that it is 
often confused with C. ovatuSf which 
•* is a mere variety of C. americaims,*^ 
and C. tkyrdfihras, which " is a Ca^ 
lifomian tree, with deep-blue flowers, 
and very strong angular branches."" 
C amencanus is the least ornamental 
of all the kinds ; and (7. cottlnut is a 



dwarf plant, not above two feet high, 
with a profusion of white flowers. The 
last two are quite hardy, but the 
other kinds should be trained against 
a south wall, and protected from severe 
frosts by a thatched coping. They 
should all be grown in a compost 
consisting of three-fourths of heath 
mould, or a mixture of sand and peat, 
with one of loam, and the soil should 
be well drained. The best way to 
effect this, as the plants are generally 
grown in the open air, is to dig a pit 
for each, about two feet deep, and a 
foot and a half or two feet in diameter, 
and to fill about a third of it with 
broken brickbats, pieces of freestone, 
and pebbles. The compost should be 
put on this, and raised a few inches 
above the level of the general surface 
of the garden, to allow for sinking. 
This plan will not only insure drain- 
age, and thus prevent the roots from 
being injured by wet, but the broken 
bricks and pieces of stone will provide 
a reservoir of moisture which will 
equally serve to prevent the roots from 
ever becoming to39 dry. 

Cedar or Goa. — Cwpriasus hair 
tdnica Tou. ; C. gla^ca Lam. — A 
very ornamental half-hardy tree, which 
in a sheltered situation has a beautiful 
effect on a lawn, from its drooping 
branches and glaucous foliage. It 
requires a light soil, and to be occa- 
sionally watered, as its roots are very 
apt to wither, if suffered to become 
too dry. 

Celandine. — There are two plants 
bearing this name : the common (see 
Chblido^nium), and the lesser (see 
Fica^ia). 

Cela'strdb L. — Cdcbstrinees. — 
The Staff-tree. — Half-hardy shrubs, 
mostly natives of the Cape, with 
white flowers. For culture, see 
Ceano^thus. 

Celo^sia . — A ma/ra/ntkhcem, — Ten- 
der annuals, with showy flowers. 
The common Coek'B-comb,(7. cristata, 
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may be grown to a very large size by 
TaiBing the plants on a hotbed, and 
frequently shifting them into larger 
and larger pots, as directed for the 
Balsam (see BALSAMihtA). Another 
mode is to put the plants when quite 
small into pots about four inches across 
and three inches deep^ into a compost 
of fresh horse-dung, turf in lumps of 
at least an inch in diameter, and 
decayed leaves. As soon as the roots 
reach the sides of the pot, the plants 
are to be removed to pots a foot in 
diameter and nine inches deep, filled 
with the same compost Plants treated 
according to this method, which was 
that of the late Mr. Knight, are a 
long time before they show any dis- 
position to flower ; but when they do, 
if they are placed near the glass, and 
kept in the same heat as Pineapples, 
they grow to an enormous size. There 
is a drawing of a Cock^s-comb treated 
in this manner and grown by Mr. 
Knight, at Downton Castle, in the 
library of the London Horticultural 
Society, in Regent-street. 

Cf/lsia. — Solanacea, or Verbcud- 
neat. Half-hardy annuals and biennials, 
with showy yellow flowers, and nearly 
allied to the genus Verb^um. They 
are generally raised on a hotbed, and 
the biennials are kept in the greenhouse 
during winter, as they are killed by a 
slight frost C. linearis, and C. wrti- 
cafolia, which have scarlet flowers, 
are now included in the genus Alonsda. 
— See Alonso^a. 

Centaure^a. — CompdwUB. — The 
common perennial species are known 
by the English name of Knapweed ; 
and the only quite hardy annual one, 
C. C^a/mvA, by the name of Com 
Bluebottle : the most beautiful species, 
C. Crocodyliwm L., is a half-hardy 
annual, which should be raised on a 
hotbed, and planted out in May. C, 
benedicta L., Onhms benedictua Dec., 
the Blessed Thistle, is a hardy annual, 
which may be sown in March or April, 



and will flower all the summer; and 
0, nut/v^eru and C. tnosekaia Lu, 
the yellow and purple Sweet Sultans, 
have been formed into the genus Am- 
berbda by Professor De Candolle. 

Cbmtaurt. — A British plant 
with clusters of small pink flowers, 
growing in chalky soils, the botanical 
name of which is Eiythne^ Centa6- 
num. 

CBPHAB^Lia — JMOtceo!. — See Ipb- 
cacua'nha. — ^This plant is interesting 
from its producing the medicine 
called Ipecacu^ha. Though it has 
been long known in medicine, and 
large quantities of it have been im- 
ported every year flrom Brazil, it 
has only lately been introduced into 
England, having flowered for the firat 
time in this country in the stove at 
Kew, in January, 1843. The word 
Ipeawtidnha is derived from "Ipe 
(bark), ccm (plant), cita (scented), 
and nka (striped) : thus forming the 
words * bark of a scented and striped 
plant: " 

Ce^rasdsw — Roshcets,' — TheCherry, 
—Hardy trees and shrubs, for the most 
part deciduous, and all more or less 
ornamental on accountof their flowers. 
The common double Cherry, and the 
French double Cherry, deserve a place 
in every garden ; and equally so do the 
ChineseCherry,(7./'«etM2ocera«K«y the 
All-Saints* Cherry, C. semperflhrens ; 
the Bird Cherry, C. Padusj the Vir- 
ginian Bird Cherry, C. virginiana ; 
the Mahaleb Plum or Cherry, C, Ma^ 
haleb; and the Japan Cherry, C. 
japoniea, known in the nurseries as 
the double Dwarf Almond. Many 
of the plants here enumerated are 
known at some of the nurseries by 
the name of Prunus ; as P. Mahaldy 
P, Pddus, &c. ; but in others they 
are called Cerasus. It is necessaiy to 
know this to avoid buying the same 
plant under different names. All the 
species grow in common soil, and 
are propagated by grafting or seeds. 
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The common Laurel, G^ra»a Lawro- 
c&rcutu, and the Portagal Laurel, 
CSreufua hmtdnica, which also belong 
to this genus, have showy spikes of 
flowers, and deserve culture on that 
account, independently of their shining 
evergreen leaves. 

Gerato^nia. — LeguminbtcB, — ^An 
evergreen greenhouse shrub, a native 
of the South of Europe and Asia. 
The pod is fleshy, like that of the 
Tamarind, and it is said to have been 
the food St. John fed on in the 
Wilderness, the seeds being called 
** locusts,"" and the pulp ** wild honey." 
Hence the popular name of St. John*s 
Bread. It is also called the Carob- 
tree. The tree is of very slow growth, 
and the flowers have no beauty; but 
the plant is worth cultivation for its 
dark-green leathery leaves. It should 
be grown in a mixture of equal parts 
of loam and peat, well drained, and 
frequently watered; and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the old wood struck 
in sand. 

CE'RCi9.~Z0^mt9io«OE!.-TheJudaa- 
tree. — Few trees are more ornamental 
in a shrubbery than the two species 
of this genus ; but Circis SUiqaaa- 
trum, the common kind, is decidedly 
the handsomest. The leaves are cu- 
riously shaped, and the flowers, which 
are of a beautiful pink, grow out of 
the bark of the stem and branches, and 
not, like those of other plants, among 
the leaves ; these flowers have an agree- 
ably acid taste, and when fried in batter 
make excellent fritters. The common 
Judas-tree is a native of the Levant, 
and it is frequently grown against a 
wall, producing its flowers in April ; 
but the American kind, C, ccmad^ 
fw, is quite hardy. They both produce 
abundance of seeds, and grow best in 
a deep sandy loam, rather rich than 
poor. 

Ce*reij8.— Cflk^cJear. — The Torch 
Thistle^ — One of the genera into which 
the Linnasan genus C^tus is now 



divided. This genus was first formed 
by Mr. Ha worth, who made it consist 
only of all the C&cd that had long 
angular or round stems ; but modem 
botanists include in it those of the short 
round-stemmed porcupine Cicti, that 
have long tube-shaped flowers. Of the 
true kinds of OWeus, which are still 
generally the only ones known by that 
name in most private collections and 
nurseries, the best known are C spe- 
cioMtimuB, the crimson-flowered 
Torch Thistle, and its hybrids and 
varieties, the stems of which are erect 
and angular, and the flowers dark 
crimson ; C.flagellifSrmii, the Creep- 
iftg Cereus, the long round stems of 
which hang down like cords^ and the 
flowers of which are pink; and C» 
grcmdijUrus, the Night-blowing Ce- 
reus, the flowers of which are white 
and yellow. One of the handsomest 
species of the genus is, however, O, 
crenatus lindl., which flowered for 
the first time in England in 1843. The 
plant resembles C. speciosiuimus, but 
the flowers are like those of the Night- 
blowing Cereus; they have the advan- 
tAgOf however, of opening in the day 
time, and remaining expanded a week 
or more. The Old Man's Head, or 
Mci|)key Cactus, Cirevs aenlUs, which 
is covered with long white hairs, is 
more curious than ornamental ; but it 
well deserves a place in every collec- 
tion firom its singular appearance, 
which is, however, most striking when 
the plants are small. All the kinds 
of Cereus only require greenhouse 
heat; they should all be grown in 
loam mixed with pounded brick and 
lime-rubbish, in pots well drained 
with cinders; and they all require 
abundance of air and light. It is best 
to give them a season of rest when 
they have done flowering ; and this is 
done by removing them to a colder 
house, and withholding water. If, 
however, they are continued in the 
same house in which they were 
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flowered, the supply of water should 
he lessened, hut not stopped entirely. 
In other respects their culture resem> 
hies that of the other C^ti. — See 
Ca'ctos. 

Ce'strum. — SalaniLeeoe, — A genus 
of stove and greenhouse plants, most 
of which have ornamental flowers and 
poisonous henries. Some of the species 
are fragrant, hut others have a very 
disagreeahle smelL The most orna- 
mental kind is C. auranttacvm, a 
native of Guatemala, which was intro- 
duced in 1846. It is a greenhouse 
plant, with hright orange flowers, 
which in winter are succeeded hy 
white pear-shaped herries, which con- 
tinue to hang on after the leaves have 
fiJlen. 

Chalk. — Carhonate of Lime. — See 
Earths. 

Chamjebd'xus. — A kind of Poly- 
gala. 

Chamjbmo^lt. — A spedes of Al- 
lium. 

Charcoal. — Powdered charcoal, 
sifted so as to have the particles not 
larger than those of sand, has heen 
used in Germany for striking cuttings 
in ; and it is found superior to sand, 
as it supplies them with nourishment 
after they are rooted, by attracting 
oxygen from the atmosphere, %.nd 
thus forming carbonic acid gas round 
the roots. Charcoal in larger pieces 
is also occasionally mixed with the 
soil in pots and tubs, and is found in 
many cases to produce rapid and 
vigorous growth. 

Chardi^mia. — The new name for 
Xerdnthemum orimtcde, 

Chri ra'm thus. — CrudferfB, — The 
Wall-flower. — Well-known herba- 
ceous plants, which are much prized 
for the delightful odour of their 
flowers, which are produced from 
April to July. G. Cheiri, the common 
Wall-flower, and its varieties, both 
double and single, are in general cul- 
tivation, growing in any common soil ; 



and the varieties are readily increased 
by cuttings. The best varieties are 
the double-blood, the double-striped, 
the double-yellow or Polish, and the 
double-purple, all of which may be 
obtained from the nurserymen. There 
is also a kind with very dark flowers 
and striped leaves, grown by Norman 
of Brighton ; and a single pale puiple, 
called the French Wall-flower, grown 
by Hopgood of Bayswater, and other 
nurserymen. C, alplnvs is a pretty 
hardy little plant, with yellow flowers, 
well suited for growing in pots, or on 
rockwork. C. mutdbUis is a curious 
species from Madeira, requiring the 
greenhouse, and flowering from De- 
cember to May. 

Chklido^ium.. — Papaveracem. — 
The common Celandine, or Swallow- 
wort (C, mqjus), is a hardy perennial, 
with yellow flowers, common on the 
sea-coast, and in churchyards, in 
many parts of England. It grows 
in any common soil, and is readily 
increased by division of the roots, 
or by seeds, which it produces in 
abundance. 

Chblo^e. — Scrophuldrina. — 
Handsome herbaceous plants, natives 
of North America, most of which are, 
however, now included in the genus 
Pentstemon. The four still called 
Chelone, are C. glabra^ C. obUqtMt, 
C. Lyoni (G. major Bot Mag.), and 
G. nemorosa. All the species grow 
freely in light rich soil, and are rear 
dily increased by cuttings, suckers, 
or seeds, which, in fiivourable seasons, 
are produced in abundance. 

Chbrmbs, or Kermes. — A scale- 
like insect that raises a kind of gall- 
apple, on a species of Oak (Qu^rcus 
coccifera)y and which produces a bril- 
liant scarlet dye. The true Chermes 
is a kind of Cdccus; but the name 
was applied by Linnsus to a genus 
of leaping insects known by the po- 
pular name of false Aphides, because 
the larvse resemble those insects; 
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thougb, in their perfect state, they have 
red bodies^and long snow-white wings. 
These sects, which are now called 
Psylla, are generally found on plants 
of the genus P^rus; and they may 
be known to have attacked a tree by 
the curling up of its leaves, and wi- 
thering of its branches. They fre- 
quently attack the Pyrui or Cydo- 
ma jap&nicaf and the snowy Mes- 
pilus, which they destroy by sucking 
the sap out of the young shoots. 
The best way of getting rid of them 
is to wash and brush the branches 
with soft soap and water in winter 
and spring. — See A^phis. 

CiiERitT. — See Ce'rasus. 

Cherry-Bat and Chrrry-Lau- 
ABL. — Old English names for the 
common Laurel. 

C mMosA'vTuvs.—CcUycanihiLcecB, 
— C. fragrana, the Winter-flower 
(jCaZycdntMu pra^cox), and its va- 
rieties, are well deserving a place 
against a conservative wall, or in the 
conservatory ; for though hardy 
enough to stand our winters in the 
open air, yet from their very fragrant 
flowers being produced in December, 
January, and February, they are very 
liable to be injured by the frost. They 
thrive in almost any soil, but prefer 
a mixture of loam and peat. They 
are readily increased by layers, and 
cuttings of the young wood, which, 
planted in sand under a bell-glass, 
strike freely. The large-flowered va- 
riety has darker and handsomer 
flowers, but they are less fragrant. 

China Aster. — The China Aster, 
wliich some botanists now call by this 
name, is one of the most ornamental 
annuals in British gardens. There 
are many varieties, and those known 
as the Cferman Asters are considered 
the most beautiful. They should be 
ndsed on a hotbed in February or 
March, pricked out when the plants 
have two or three leaves, and trans- 
planted mto the open garden in May, 



where they will make a very fine 
appearance in September and October. 
They should be grown in light rich soil, 
or in loam and thoroughly rotten dung. 

C^iNA Ross. — See Ro'sa. 

China Thee. — The Oriental Plane. 

Chinquapin. — Dwarf Chestnut. 

Chiona'nthds. — OleifUB. — (7. wr- 
ginica, the Fringe-tree, is a large 
shnib, well deserving a place in all 
peat borders, both for the beauty of 
its white fringe-like flowers, and for 
its leaves, which are often as large 
as those of Magnolia grandt^rOf 
and die off of a fine rich yellow. It 
is readily increased by layers or seeds, 
and it may also be grafted or budded 
standard high on the common Ash, 
when it will form a fine object for 
a lawn, or for tlie centre of a flower- 
bed. 

Chiu^ta. — Cfyrtcmdriceas. — Very 
handsome plants, bearing considerable 
resemblance to the Gloxinias, and 
flowering nearly all the summer. 
They may be propagated by cuttings 
of the leaves, as any portion of a leaf 
will emit leaves and roots if planted 
in moist sand and kept in a warm, 
humid atmosphere. The plants 
flower best in a stove ; but C. tin^nais, 
which is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
species, will thrive in a warm green- 
house. 

Chiro Via. — GentianecB, — Green- 
house plants of short duration, and 
consequently requiring to be fre- 
quently raised from cuttings, which 
strike freely in peat under a hand- 
glass. C fruUscenSy with rose-co- 
loured flowers, and its variety, with 
white flowers, are the most desirable 
kinds, and may be easily procured 
from the nurseries. They are also 
frequently raised from Cape seeds, 
the plants being all indigenous at the 
Cape of Grood Hope. 

Choro'zema. — LegummdacB, — 
Beautiful New Holland shrubs, thriv- 
ing well in an equal mixture of loam, 
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taad, and peat Thej are readily in- 
creased bj cutting! in sand under a 
bell-f;UM, or bj leeds, which are 
frequentlj ripened in abundance. 
All the species are worth cultivating ; 
and they are interesting, not only for 
their beauty, but on account of the 
story told as to the origin of their name. 
It is said that Labillardiere had been 
wandering in New South Wales for 
several days in great distress for water, 
all the springs he found being too 
brackish to drink ; when, at last, he 
and his companions found a fresh-water 
spring, near which grew some of these 
plants, which Labillardiere named 
Choh^ema, from two Greek words, 
ngnifying to dance with joy from 
drinking. 

Christmas Ro6b« — See Hbllb'- 

BORUS. 

Christ's Thorn. — See Palxu^rub. 

Chrtsa'ntrbmum. — C(ymp6dUB, 
•—The Chinese Chrysanthemum and 
its varieties are well known, and have, 
for many years, attracted the atten- 
tion of the cultivator, on account 
of the great variety of their showy 
flowers, which ai-e produced fit)m Oc- 
tober to December. They grow 
freely in any light rich soil, and are 
readily increased by suckers, division 
of the roots, layers, and cuttings, 
which flower the same year they are 
struck ; and they are some of those 
plants that derive great advantage 
from frequent shifting. When this 
is neglected, the stalks are apt to be- 
come long and weak, with few or no 
branches ; and as the flowers are 
always terminal, they are consequently 
few also. Taking off the points of 
the shoots will make the planto bushy, 
but it will have a tendency to pre- 
vent their flowering ; but repeatedly 
changing the pots always into one 
only a little larger, will not only 
make the plants bushy, but induce 
them to flower abundamtly. When 
this mode of culture has been neg- 



lected, the Chrysanthemums should 
be planted against a wall, or pegged 
down over a bed in the flowa«- 
garden; and by slightly protecting 
them during frxMty nights, they will 
frequently continue in flower till Ja- 
nuary or February. The varieties 
are continually changing; new ones 
being raised every year ; but nearly 
all tiie kinds may be classed in one 
or other of the following seven di- 
visions : — the Ranunculua-flowered, 
the Incurved, the China Aster-flow- 
ered, the Marigold-flowered, the Clua- 
tered) the Tasseled, and the Quilled. 
The botanical name of the species was 
formerly Chrysdnth^mfiimsmiMe^hvLt 
it is now removed to the genus Py- 
r^thrum. The best annual Chry- 
santhemums are C. tricolor L. ((7. 
carinitwn Schous.), with white, 
yellow, and purple flowers, and G, 
coronarium L., with yellow flowers, 
both of which are quite hardy, and 
well worth a place in the flower- 
garden. Seeds may be procured from 
all the seedsmen. 

Chrtsb^is. — Another name for 
Eschscro'ltzia. 

Chrtso'coma. — OompStikB. — 
Golden-Locks. -^ Low soft-wooded 
shrubs from the Cape, with yellow 
flowers. They thrive well in a mix- 
ture of loam and peat, and are readily 
increased by cuttings. The herba- 
ceous plants which were formerly in- 
cluded in this genus are now removed 
to the genera Linosyria, ButhanUctf 
and Bigdbma. These are all natives 
of North America, and all hardy 
perennials, which will grow in any 
common soil, and are speedily propa- 
gated by division of the roots. 

Chrysosple^ium. — SamfragecB, 
— Golden Saxifrage.— -lilerbaceotti 
plants, with yellow flowdn, natives of 
Britain, North America, and Nepal, 
not growing more than 4 or 5 inches 
high. They are rather difficult to 
cultivate, but succeed best in a moist 
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shady situation, near a rivulet^ or at 
the foot of rockwork, or in a grotto. 
They should he grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are propagated 
hy division of the roots. 

Ch Yv oca'rpus. — TropcB^'olacecB. — 
C. perUa/phylhu is Prof. Don*8 name 
for Tropas^olum penta^yUvm. The 
general appearance of the plant re- 
sembles that of TropcB^olwn tricold- 
Tum; but when examined closely, 
the flowers will be found to differ in 
their construction, and in the number 
of the little inner petals, which are fiye 
in Tropfls^olum, and only two in Chy- 
moc&rpus. The root of the first also 
somewhat resembles a potato, and that 
of the last a carrot. Chymocdrpus 
pentapkyllw is a beautiful climbing 
plant from Buenos Ayres, growing 
freely in sandy peat and loam, in the 
open air, if planted against a south 
wall ; but generally kept in a green- 
house. It grows very rapidly, and 
produces a profusion of red and green 
flowers during the whole summer, 
which, should the autumn be favour- 
able, are succeeded by a number of 
black juicy berries, which, in flavour 
and appearance, are not unlike the 
Zante grape. It grows freely from 
seeds, if sown in a gentle heat imme- 
diately they are ripe, and may be in- 
creased by cuttings, or division of the 
roots. When it is grown in a pot, 
care must be taken not to over-water 
it, when the stems have died down in 
the autumn. When trained over a 
-wire frame, it makes a splendid show 
when in flower or fruit. 

CiNCHohtA. — Peruvian Bark. 

CiNRRA^RiA. — C(mip68ita. — The 
Gape Aster. — The half-shrubbyplants 
belonging to this genus are all of easy 
culture, and hybridise freely with each 
other ; and when it is added that they 
produce a great abundance of showy 
flowers, it will not appear surprising 
that they are in general cultivation. 
They are nearly hardy, but are always 



grown in pots, as they flower so early 
in the season, that in the open ground 
their flower-buds would be liable to 
be nipped by frost. They are grown 
in light rich soil, and only require 
ordinary attention in watering. They 
are propagated by dividing the roots in 
August, by cuttings struck in autumn, 
or by seeds, which they ripen in 
abundance. The seed should be sown 
in May, on a slight hotbed, and the 
young plants pricked out into small 
pots, and shifted frequently during the 
summer. If they are wanted to flower 
in December, they should be kept in 
the greenhouse all the year, and they 
will begin to throw up their flower* 
stalks in October ; but if they are not 
wanted to flower before April, the 
usual time of their flowering, they 
may stand in the open air, and need 
not be shifted aboye three or four 
times during the summer; and in 
October they may be put into a cold 
pit, where they may remain, just pro- 
tected from the frost, till March, when 
they will begin to send up their flower- 
stalks. Nearly all the beautiful pur- 
ple-flowered kinds are varieties of hy- 
brids of C. cru&nta, a native of the 
Canaries. The finest hybrids are 0. 
Waterhoiisiiina, C. ffendersoniiy uid 
the kind called the King. 

The herbaceous species of Cinerkria 
have nearly all yellow flowers, and 
many of them are natives of Europe. 
They should be grown in rather light 
soil, and they are propagated by divi- 
sion of the root. C, a^rea, with 
golden-yellow flowers, a native of 
Siberia, is one of the handsomest 
species. Professor De Candolle, in his 
late arrangement of the Compdsita, 
has removed all the purple-flowered 
species formerly included in the 
genus Cinerilria, to Senecio. 

Of rcje' A. Onagracete, En- 
chanter's Nightshade. A pretty little 
British plant, growing in any soil and 
situation. 
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Ci'sTus.— C^lwea. — Th« Rock 
RoM.—Beautiful bardj and lialf hardy 
shrubs, which grow freely in a mixture 
of loom and peat, and are readily 
increased by cuttings planted under a 
hand-glass, layers, or seeds, which are 
ripened in abundance. Most of the 
species are of low growth, and are ge- 
nerally used for rockwork ; but some 
are tail handsome shrubs, such as the 
Gum Cistus {C. cypritu and C. 
ladanifenu)fMnd the purple-flowered 
Cistus (C7. purpureua). The dwarf 
kinds, being generally rather tender, 
will require a slight protection during 
seyere winters, when they are planted 
out on rockwork. 

Ci^TKus L. — AuranHiLcea. — The 
genus Citrus includes Oranges, Le- 
mons, Limes, Citrons, Shaddocks, &c., 
all well deserving cultivation, both for 
their flowers and their fruit, but of 
which only a few kinds of Oranges and 
Lemons are generally grown. They 
all thrive well in a mixture of rich 
loam with a little rotten dung ; but 
great care is necessary not to overpot 
them, or to give them too much water 
when not in a growing state. On the 
Continent, they are indeed frequently 
kept during winter in a cellar, almost 
without either light or water, and 
brought into the open air during 
summer. The different species and 
varieties are generally propagated by 
budding, grafting, and inarching on 
the common Ijemon, which grows 
readily from seed. The best time to 
do this is in February or March, 
when the grafts, &c, will take well, 
and in a very short time; and if 
grafted on good strong stocks, they 
will make handsome plants by the 
autumn. As soon as the grafting or 
budding has been performed, the 
plants should be set in a close frame 
on a moderate hotbed, but not plunged 
into it, as, from the tenderness of 
their roots, that might injure them. 
Oranges are also frequently raised 



from seeds ; but unless they are budded 
or grafted when about two years old, 
it will be many years before they 
flower. Onmge-trees may also be 
propagated by cuttings, which are best 
of the old wood, struck in sand in a 
gentle bottom-heat, and shaded. 
Plants raised in this manner flower 
and fruit much sooner than any others, 
but they scarcely ever attain a large 
size. 

Cla'kei A. — OnagracecB, — Beauti- 
ful hardy annuals, with rose-coloured, 
white, and purple flowers, natives of 
California, requiring the same treat- 
ment as the other Califomian annuals. 
They may, however, be sown in spring ; 
and as, when this is the caso, they are 
apt to become drawn up, the general 
appearance of the bed is much im- 
proved by sowing Mignonette with the 
Clarkia seeds in March or April. 

Claiiy. — A kind of Sa'lvu. 

Clat. — See Earths. 

Clayto^ia. — PortulaceeB.— Handy 
herbaceous plants, some annual and 
some perennial, with pretty pink and 
white flowers, but having rather- a 
weedy appearance. They grow best in 
a peat border, and are increased by 
seeds, which sometimes ripen in 
abundance. 

Cle'matis. — licmfmctdaceas. — 
Half-hardy and hardy climbers; 
shrubby and herbaceous ; with white 
and purple flowers. They are all most 
desirable plants, of the easiest culture 
in any light rich soil, and readily 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood, or seeds, which are frequently 
ripened plentifully. C. flSnday 'with. 
white flowers ; CSiebSldtii or bicolor, 
with white and purple flowers, and (7. 
cuurea or carulea, with beautiful 
yiolelrblue flowers, are among the 
handsomest of conservatory climbers ; 
and under glass they frequently come 
into blossom early in March. In the 
open air, they do not flower till May 
or June. (7. azurea is as hardy as 
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the common wild kinds; bttt the 
otlieTB are sometimes killed to the 
ground hy frost. C. ViticeUaf and its 
yarieties, C. FldmiMtlOy C, Hender- 
Boniiy and C. cyUndrica, are all quite 
hardy, and form most beautiful 
objects when trained over lattice- 
work, or baskets in the flower-garden ; 
and no garden, however small, ought 
to be without one or more of these 
species. 

Clbo^mb. — OappetridecB,- Splendid 
stove shrubs, annuals and biennials, 
with one or two half-hardy annuals, 
with white, rose, and purple flowers, 
of easy culture in any light rich aoil, 

Clerodb'ndrdmw — VerbenacecB, — 
Very ornamental stove shrubs, chiefly 
natives of the Tropics. They all grow 
freely in a light rich soil, composed of 
two parts of loam, one of rotten dung, 
and one of peat. They requiro frequent 
shifting from small pots to larger ones, 
to make them flower freely. They 
strike readily from cuttings of the young 
wood planted under a hand-glass ; or 
cuttings of the roots planted in a pot, 
with their tops just above the snr&ce 
of the mould, and plunged in a hot- 
bed, will root readily. The most 
desirable species are C, fragrcmB^ with 
pink flowers ; O, panicuiiUum and 
C» sqwmAtwny with scarlet flowers, 
and C. macropkyWumy with white 
flowers. Several of the species were 
formerly called VoUcameria, 

Clb'trra. — ^JSW(;ai;ea;.-Hardy and 
half-hardy shrubs, with white flowers ; 
of which C. carlhrea forms a very 
handsome small tree, when planted 
out in the free soil in a conservatory, 
or in a sheltered situation in the open 
air, producing a great profusion of 
spikes of white flowers from August 
to October. C, ailmfolia and some 
other species are quite hardy. All 
the species thrive well in a mixture of 
loam and peat, and they are all readily 
increased by layers, cuttings, or seeds. 

Glia'mthos. — LegwniMioia. — C, 



pwniceus, the crimson Glory Pea, is 
a magnificent half-hardy shrub, with 
bright crimson flowers, a native of 
New Zealand. It grows very freely 
in rich loam, if its roots are allowed 
sufficient room; and it generally 
thrives most when planted against the 
back wall of a conservatory, or against 
a south wall in the open air, requiring 
only the protection of a mat in winter. 
Cuttings planted in pots in the au- 
tumn, and kept in a shady part of the 
greenhouse, will be rooted by the 
spring, when they may be planted in 
the open border. It is a plant that 
rarely flowers well in a pot; as it 
requires abundance of room for its 
roots, and grows rapidly, with rather 
succulent shoots, requiring abundance 
of water during the growing season, 
and very little at any other time. 
When grown in the open ground, the 
juicy nature of its roots renders it a 
favourite food fnl snails ; and when 
kept in the conservatory or green- 
house, it is very apt to be attacked by 
the red spider. If these enemies be 
kept away, and the plant be grown in 
rich soil, composed of equal parts of 
loam and thoroughly rotten manure, 
and well supplied with air, light, and 
water, with abundance of room for its 
roots, the rapidity of its growth, and 
the splendour of its flowers, will 
almost surpass belief; but unless 
these points are attended to, the plant 
is scarcely wortih growing. 

Climate is the grand regulator of 
vegetable culture ; and the garden or 
landscape scenery of every country 
depends far more on the climate of 
that country than on its soil. In 
modem times the climates of all other 
countries are imitated by hothouses ; 
a practice scarcely, if at all, known 
to the ancients. In imitating a cli- 
mate, it is not only necessary to 
attend to temperature, but equally so 
to light, and, to a certain extent, to 
the moisture of the atmosphere, and 
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to the motion of the air mad its 
change. Heat ii communicated to 
plant-ttructurea hj the decompoution 
of fennenting substancee, and bj the 
combustion of fuel, operating by 
means of smoke or heated air in flues, 
or bj water circulated in pipes, either 
in a fluid state or in an aJi'riform 
state, as steam ; or by the heat of the 
sunpassii^; through glass, and heating 
air which is not allowed to escape. 
The last mode is nerer wanting, 
whichever of the former modes may 
be adopted* The moisture of the 
atmosphere in plant-structuies is 
maintained by watering the plants; 
and by keeping the surfiu» of the 
ground and floor more or less 
moistened with water, according to 
the height of the temperature. The 
motion of the air is effected by ven- 
tilation, and opening the doors and 
windows of the plant-houses, so as to 
create a current th^kigb them, when- 
ever the weather will permit. 

Climbino Plants are those plants 
that raise themselves from the ground 
by attaching themselves to whatever 
objects may be near them. One class 
of climbers attach themselves by ten- 
drils, such as the Vine and the 
Passion-flower; others by the foot^ 
stalks of leaves, as in the Nasturtium, 
and some species of Clematis; auother 
class twine their stems round objects, 
such astheConvdlvulus; while some 
attach themselves by small roolrlike 
bodies, such as the common Ivy, and 
the Ampeldpsis, or Virginian Creeper; 
and others raise themselves by as- 
cending through other plants, such as 
the common Nightshade in hedges, 
and the plant oJled the Duke of 
Argyle's Tea-tree, Lycium hSrhor 
rum. The twiners may be sup- 
ported by single rods; but all the 
others, excepting those which support 
themselves in the manner of the Ivy, 
require branched stakes, such as the 
sticks put into rows of peas; while 



plants of the nature of Ivy require 
a wall, a rock, or the mg^dd trunk 
of a tree. In general, all d^imhiiig 
plants, when they are not furnished 
with the means of raising themselves 
up, extend their shoots along the sur- 
fiuM of the ground, when they become 
what are adled timilers ; or they root 
into it like the Ivy, and become what 
are called creepers. Climbing plants 
are of great use in gardening, for 
covering walls, ornamenting trellis- 
work, arcades, verandahs, ornamental 
props, in the form of cones, pyramids, 
parasols, &c 

Climto^ia. — LdbdiiUsetB. — Beau- 
tiful little annuals, flowering pro- 
fusely the whole summer. They are 
natives of California, but will bear 
heat better than the generality of 
annuals firom that country. They 
are generally raised on a hotbed (the 
seeds being sown in February), and 
planted out in May ; but they may 
be sown in the open border in April. 
They require a very rich soil, con- 
sisting of one part of sandy loam, two 
of vegetable mould, and one of rotten 
manure ; or, where vegetable mould 
cannot readily be procured, of equal 
parts of sandy loam and manure ; 
and they should be constantly watered 
while they are growing. The seed- 
pod is below the flower, and looks 
like its footstalk. If the seeds are 
sown in pots as soon as they are ripe, 
and kept in shelter all the winter, 
they wUl be ready for planting out 
into beds or boxes, for a verandah 
or balcony, in March .or April, and 
they will be brilliantly in flower by 
May ; and if constantly watered, they 
will continue to produce a succession 
of blossoms till the plants are de- 
stroyed by frost. 

Clippimo or shearing plants was a 
very common practice in gaitlens with 
all shrubs, many trees, and even 
fruit-bearing bushes, such as the 
Gooseberry and the Currant, from the 
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earliest times up to the commence- 
ment of the lust century ; but it is 
now cbleflj confined to hedges and 
edgings. Evergreen hedges, such as 
those of Holly, Yew, and Box, are 
generally clipped about midsummer ; 
and this is also the season for clipping 
Box edgings. Deciduous hedges, such 
as those of the common Thorn, may 
either be clipped immediately after 
midsummer, or during winter ; as 
during the latter season, the ssp is in 
a great measure dormant, and the 
wounded points of the shoots are the 
less liable to be injured by frosts. In 
general, both evergreen and deciduous 
hedges and edgings may be clipped at 
any period after the growth for the 
season is completed; but if cut or 
clipped before that takes place, the 
amputated shoots are apt to make a 
second growth, which thickens too 
much the sur&ce of the hedge, and, 
by excluding the air, causes the decay 
of the interior branches. Broad-leaved 
plants used as hedges, such as the 
common Laurel, should be cut with 
the knife by hand; as, when the 
large leaves are cut through, the ap- 
pearance of the hedge afterwards is 
mutilated and unsightly. Holly 
hedges are also best cut by hand. 
Privet, Yew, and Box hedges may 
also be clipped. Thorn hedges, in 
the best agricultural districts^ are 
generally cut with a hedge-bill ; and 
the stroke is always made upwards, 
in order not to fracture the shoots ; 
as breaking them, by admitting mois- 
ture, causes them to decay at the 
points, and also stimulates them to 
produce small shoots which thicken 
the hedge too much at the sui'&ce. 
There are two kinds of shears for 
cutting hedges : the common kind, 
in which the two blades work on a 
fixed piroty and make a crushing cut 
which bruises the shoot ; and the 
pruning-shears, in which the pivot is 
fixed into one blade, and the other 



moves over it in a groove, in conse- 
quence of which a draw-cut is pro- 
duced in the same manner as if the 
hedge had been cut by hand with a 
knife. All hedges, and especially all 
garden hedges, should be cut with this 
kind of shears. 

Gu>TRiiio THE SnMs ow Trbbs 
is a practice resorted to with half- 
hardy species, such as some kinds of 
Ifagnolia, for the purpose of pre- 
serving vitality in the lower part of 
the stem, and the collar or neck of 
the tree, by excluding the cold, and 
throwing off the rain ; because it is 
found that the seat of life, in all 
plsnts is chiefly in the collar, and 
consequently, that a tree may have 
all its branches killed, and all its 
roots, excepting a part of the trunk 
next the collar, and a part of the main 
roots below it, and yet live. The 
best kind of clothing is wheat straw, 
or long slips of bark; and these 
ought to be spread out at the base of 
the trunk, so as to throw off the rain 
to a foot or two of distance from the 
collar. 

CoBM^ju — Cobaacea or Polemomet- 
cem. — (7. tcdndens is a climbing plant 
of very rapid growth, and producing 
abundance of large bell-shaped flowers, 
which are first green, but afterwards 
become purple. The plant, if allowed 
plenty of room for its roots, and 
grown in a rich sandy loam, will extend 
along a wall or trellis, thirty or forty 
feet, in the course of a single summer. 
When it is wanted to cover any broad 
space, the points of the shoots should 
be repeatedly pinched ofi^ to make it 
throw out lateral shoots; and these 
should be trained to cover the bare 
places. When the wall is rough, the 
plant will adhere to it by means of 
its own tendrils ; but it is generally 
better either to nail it, or to tie it to 
any projecting parts with strands of 
bast mat. The roots may be either in 
the open ground, in the free soil of the 
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conaerratory, or in a pot ; but in tlte 
latter caae thtj ahould be allowed 
abundance of room, and the pot should 
be well drained. The plant may also 
be treated either as an annual, a bi- 
ennial, or a perennial, according to 
convenience. When treated as an 
annual, the seeds should be sown on 
a hotbed in February ; and the plants 
should be transplanted into pots, and 
afterwards into the open ipround, 
where they are to flower, in April or 
May. When the plant is grown as a 
biennial, the seeds should be sown as 
soon as they are ripe, in pots, and the 
young plants should be kept under 
shelter in a room or greenhouse during 
winter, transplanting them two or 
three times till spring, when they 
should be removed to the open ground, 
or to a larger pot, for flowering. It 
may also be treated as a perennial, 
when cuttings should be struck in 
autumn under a bell-glass, and the 
pots plunged into a hotbed or tan-pit ; 
or, if the plants be groifing in the open 
air, layers may be made by pegging 
down the lower shoots of the growing 
plants on the ground, and leaving 
them in the open garden; only taking 
care to protect them, after they are 
separated from the parent plant, by a 
hand-glass during winter. Till lately, 
C7. gcdndetu was the only species of 
the genus known ; but in the autumn 
of 1839, and the spring of 1840, 
some other species were raised from 
Mexican seeds sent home by Mr. 
Hartweg, one of the botanical col- 
lectors employed to collect new plants 
by the London Horticultural Society. 
The common Cobn^ is also a native 
of Mexico, where it is called by a 
Spanish name, signifying the violet- 
bearing Ivy. 

Coccine'lla. — Under this name 
naturalists distinguish the little beetles 
generally called kdy-birds, or lady- 
cows. They creep slowly when in 
their perfect state, and they are gene- 



rally found on the ground ; and though 
they fly fast and well, they are rarely 
seen on the wing. They do no injury 
to plants, either in their larva or 
their perfect state; and when the- 
perfect beetle is found on a plant, it 
is to find a place where it can lay its 
eggs. Instinct teaches it to visit those 
plants most infested with aphides, for 
it is on these noxious insects that the 
larva of the lady-bird feeds ; and con- 
sequently, the eggs of that insect, 
which are of a bright yellow, are 
always found on the leaves of the 
shoots, the points of which are covered 
with the green-fly. The larvae are 
flattuh, fleshy grubs, tapering to the 
tail ; they have six legs, and are very 
active. Some years lady-birds are 
much more numerous than in others; 
but their numbers are always found to 
bear a proportion to those of the 
aphides on which they feed. In 
France and Germany, no peasant will 
kill them, because they are considered 
to be sacred to the Holy Viigin ; 
whence, no doubt, they have received 
the name of lady-bird. When these 
insects are caught, they fold up their 
legs, and emit a yellow fluid from 
their joints, which has a very unplea- 
sant smell, but which is so far from 
being injurious, that it is considered a 
remedy for the tooth-ache. Some- 
times the country people even crush 
the poor beetle, and apply it to a 
hollow tooth, to prevent it from 
aching ; and thus, as in many other 
cases, in the hope of an imaginary 
good, they do themselves a real evil ; 
as, of course, it is the interest of all 
amateurs of gardening, and particu- 
larly all lovers of roses, to protect the 
lady-birds. 

Co'ccus. — The scale insect— These 
insects are troublesome on many 
plants ; but more so in the kitchen- 
garden, on the Vine and the Pine- 
apple, than on flowering plants. One 
species of Coccus infests the Op(intia, 
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and is what we call cochineal ; and 
another, on a kind of Fig-tree in India, 
produces the substance we call shel- 
lac, which is used in making sealing- 
wax. The only cure for these insects 
is brushing them off, and washing the 
branches affected with soft soap and 
water. 

CocHiNKAL Fig. — See Opu'mtia. 

CocHLEA^Ru. — Crucifera, — The 
Scurvy-grass. — Two very pretty little 
plants, suitable for rock-work, have 
been lately introduced, which were 
classed, by De Candolle, under this 
genus, viz. (7. saxifra^afoUa and 
C. cbca^diSf but both have been re- 
moved to new genera; and for the 
first see Grae^llsia, and for the 
second see Iomopsi'dium. 

CockVcomb. — See Cblo^ia. 

CoCKSPUR-THORN.— SeeCRATA^GDS. 

CoFFB^A. — Cinckonaceay or Rvr 
hihceiB. — The Coffee-tree, in England, 
becomes a stove-shrub, which should 
be grown in loam and peat, in pots 
well drained, and sufficiently large to 
allow of plenty of room for its roots. 
The flowers, which appear in August 
or September, are white and sweet- 
scented, and iJie fruit is round and of 
a brilliant scarlet, inclosing two 
closely-packed seeds, which are the 
coffee. If the plant is kept well 
watered, it will flower every year, 
and the seeds will often ripen in Eng- 
land ; but the coffee made from them 
is very inferior to even the worst of 
that ripened in the Tropics. The 
Coffee-tree, being a native of Arabia, 
requires a dry heat when Lt is in a 
growing state, and only a moderate 
degree of warmth in winter. When 
kept in a moist stove, without a free 
circulation of air, the leaves become 
mildewed and infested with insects. 

Co'lchicum. — Melanthdcece, — 
Meadow Saffron. — A hardy bulbous- 
rooted plant, which will grow in any 
common soil. The flowers come up 
through the ground without the leaves 



in autumn, and closely resemble those 
of the crocus. The leaves do not 
appear till the following spring, and 
great care should be taken of them ; 
as if they should be injured, so as to 
prevent them from exercising their 
proper functions in maturing the sap, 
the bulb will not flower the next 
autumn. An extract of Colchicum is 
given in medicine for the rheumatism 
and the gout ; and it is said to form 
the basis of the celebrated eau nUdi- 
dnale. It is, however, poisonous if 
taken in large quantities. 

Cold Houses for Plants are not 
generally in use, though it is a common 
practice with gardeners to remove 
plants from hothouses into the back 
sheds, in order to retard their blos- 
soming or the ripening of their fruit. 
It is also the practice in some countries 
to place pots of fruit-bearing or flow- 
ering shrubs in ice-houses, so as to 
keep them dormant through the sum- 
mer ; and in autumn to remove them 
to forcing-houses, where, in conse- 
quence of having been so long in a 
state of rest, they grow with great 
rapidity, and come into flower much 
sooner than if they had not been so 
long retarded. Bulbs are also retarded 
in a similar manner ; and even nose- 
gays are placed in ice-houses in Italy 
and other warm countries, when it is 
wished to retard their decay for parti- 
cular occasions. 

Colli'nsia. — ScrophuMrincB. — 
Califomian annuals, of great beauty, 
and well deserving cultivation. The 
handsomest species are C» bicolor and 
C. heterophyUOy which are very nearly 
allied ; and which, if sown in autumn, 
and grown in rich loamy soil, will 
grow two feet high, and will produce 
splendid spikes of flowers. C»gran- 
difiora and C. venba are also very 
nearly allied, if not the same ; and 
they are smidler plants, with rather 
small, but bright-coloured flowers. 
They grow best in stiff clay. 
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CoLLoSiiA. — PoUmoniiicea. — 
Hardy annnals, natives of California, 
but acaicelj worth growing, from their 
ooane and weedj appearance. C. 
coeeinea is, perhaps, the best 

Colt's roor.— See Tussila^oo. 

CoLUMBim.— See Aquilb^ou. 

Cold'tba. — LeguminoitB, — The 
Bladder Senna. — Large deciduous 
hardy shrubs, growing and flowering 
freely in any common soil. Ccru&Hta 
is the smallest and the handsomest 
species. They are all propagated by 
layers or cuttings. 

Com BRB^TUM. — Oombretheem. — 
Splendid climbingstoTe-«hrube, natires 
of Sierra Leone, where they support 
themselves by means of a very curious 
kind of hook, formed by the persist- 
ent footstalks of the withered leaves. 
The principal kinds are (7. pnrpu- 
reum, C. combium, and C. ffrandi- 
fibrwn. They are all very beautiful, 
and all require to be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat They are 
propagated by cuttings or layers. 
Though generally grown in a stove, 
they may be made to flower in a 
greenhouse, or in the open air. — See 
Allama'nda. 

CoMMELi^A. — Cwnmdinem, — 
Perennial and annual plants, hardy 
and tender, with beautiful bright blue 
flowers. C,ccelhH8 L. has tuberous 
roots, but it may be raised from seed, 
by sowing it in a hotbed early in the 
season, and turning it out into the 
open border in common garden soil, 
tolerably rich, during the summer; 
and in autumn its tuberous roots may 
be taken up, and preserved during the 
winter, to be replanted in the open 
ground in spring; or they may be 
protected by covering the ground with 
ashes or sand. 

CoMPo'siTJc. — The composite flow- 
ers, such as the Daisy, ar^ in fact 
heads of flowers, composed of hundreds 
of little flowers or florets, as they are 
called by botanists, each of which has 



its corolla, stamens, pistil, and frnit ; 
the whole being suirounded by an 
involucre which looks like a calyx. 
The central part, which in the Daisy 
is yellow, is called the disk, and the 
florets composing it are tubular ; while 
the outer part, which in the Daisy is 
white, is called the ray, and its florets 
are ligulate, or flat, and open at the 
extremity, and tubular at the base. 
Other genera have all the florets 
tubular, as the common bluebottle, 
and the Sweet Sultan ; and others are 
all ligulate, as in the Dandelion and 
Sowthistle. This last genus affords a 
good example of the pappus, a sort of 
feathery crown apparently attached to 
the seed, but which is in fact the 
upper part of the calyx cut into very 
fine hair-like divisions; the (»Iyic 
remaining attached to the seed when 
ripe. The pappus is also seen con- 
spicuously in Thistledown and the 
Dandelion ; but some genera of the 
Comp^sitflB are without it, as for 
example, the Daisy and the Chrysan- 
themum. 

Compost-Grouku. — A space in 
some secluded part of a garden, near 
the hothouses and pits, and the tool- 
house and reserve ground, in which 
different kinds of soils, manures, and 
composts are prepared and kept. 
Though secluded, it should not be 
shaded altogether from the sun ; and 
the ground should be drained, in order 
that the manure, &c., may not be 
soaked with moisture. 

Compost. — This word is applied 
to any soil that is composed of several 
different ingredients; such as sand, 
loam, and peat, or vegetable mould, 
&c These mixed soils are found to 
be much better for plants than any 
soil consisting of only one material ; 
and thus, whenever choice plants are 
to be grown, directions are generally 
given for making a compost for them. 
In all large gardens, heaps of several 
different kinds of earths are kept in 
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the reeenre ground ready for mixing 
as they may be required ; but in 
small suburban gardens, peat, loam, 
and sand will suffice. These soils 
may be bought in small quantities 
from the London nurserymen, say 
sixpenny worth or a shilling*s worth 
of each ; and they may be kept in 
large pots in a back shed, for mixing 
as required. 

CoNBERTATiTB Wall. — Many 
greenhouse and some hothouse plants, 
particularly such as are deciduous, and 
are natundly of rapid and vigorous 
growth, are found to succeed remark- 
ably well when planted out during 
the summer season in the open garden, 
either as standards or against a wall. 
Those which are planted as standards 
or bushes hi the open beds or borders, 
grow vigorously during the months of 
June, July, and August, but require 
to be taken up in September and pre- 
served during the winter in pots or 
boxes for planting out next Season. 
This is practised with Fuchsias,' Brug- 
mansias. Pelargoniums, and similar 
plants. Other shrubs are planted 
against a wall with a southern expo- 
sure; and these not only grow and 
sometimes flower during the summer, 
but if protected during the winter with 
matting, or a projecting roof, or both, 
they will live for seveml years, grow- 
ing vigorously, and flowering every 
season. The common myrtle, some 
of the Acacias, the Eucalypti, and a 
number of the rapid-growing New 
Holland shrubs, are so treated with 
great success ; and the fine appearance 
which they make in the summer 
season, amply repays the expense and 
trouble which must be taken with 
them. There is scarcely any limit 
to the number and kinds of shrubs 
which may be treated in this way ; 
for while the taller and more rapid- 
growing kinds are made to cover the 
upper psrt of the wall, the dwarfer 
species may be trained against the 



ower part, and herbaeeons plants, 
including bulbs, may be planted all 
along the base. The border in which 
the plants are grown should be a light 
sandy soil, of no great depth ; and it 
would be an advantage to thatch it 
during the winter season, to carry off 
the rain to a distance from the roots 
of the plants. The drier all half- 
hardy plants are kept in the open 
ground, the better, excepting during 
the growing and flowering season ; in 
order that the plants may make no 
more wood than what they can th(H> 
roughly ripen. Walls used for purposes 
of this kind are called conservative 
walls; and, next to conservatories, 
they form the most interesting scenes 
to the lovers of plants in an orna- 
mental garden. 

OoNSBRVATORT* — ^This term ori- 
ginally implied a house in which 
orange-trees, and other large shrubs, 
or small trees, were preserved fiN>m 
frost during tiie winter; but, at pre- 
sent, it is applied to houses with glass 
roofis, in which the plants are grown 
in the free soil, and allowed to assume 
their natural shapes and habits of 
growth. A conservatory is generally 
situated so as to be entered from one 
of the rooms of the house to which it 
belongs; and from which it is often 
separated only by a glass door, or by 
a small lobby with glass doors. It 
should, if possible, have one side 
&cing the south ; but if it is glazed 
on every side, it may have any aspect, 
not even excepting the north; though, 
in the latter case, it will only be 
suitable for very strong leathery-leaved 
evergreens, such as Camellias, Myr- 
tles, &c. The bed for the plants 
should be of sandy loam (that being 
the soil that will suit most plants), 
two or three feet deep, and thoroughly 
drained. The plants should be of 
kinds that will grow in a few years 
nearly as high as the glass ; and they 
should, as much as possible, be all of 
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the aune degree of vigour, otherwiM 
the ■tronger kinds will fill the soil 
with their roots, and overpower the 
weaker. This, to a certain extent, 
takes place in all conservatories, and 
is unayoidahle. The only remedy for 
the evil, is occasionally to ent in the 
large roots of the stronger plants, and 
prune in their tops, and every six or 
•even years to take up all the plants, 
excepting, perhaps, some of the climb- 
ers, and to renew the soil, and re- 
pluit either with the same or with 
other plants, or with part of both. 
The pillars which support the roof, 
and, to a certain extent, the under 
side of the rafters, may be clothed 
with creepers ; but great care must be 
taken that these do not exclude too 
much light from the plants beneath 
them, which may always be known by 
the etiolated sickly appearance of the 
latter. The most suitable plants for 
conservatories are those that flower in 
the winter season, or very early in 
spring; such as the Acacias, Camellias, 
Melaleucas, Metrosideroses, Banksias, 
Oleanders, &c. ; and for climbers, the 
Kennedyas, Zichyas, Uai'denbergias, 
Bignonias, Tecomas, Ipomoeas, Cobe^ 
Passifloras, Tacsonias, Clematises, &c. 

CoMVALLA^u. — Smilacece. — The 
Lily of the Valley. — A well-known 
and very fragrant little flower, said to 
be found wild in some parts of Eng- 
land. It requires rather a dry soil, 
which should be tolerably light. The 
plant is increased by dividing the 
roots, which are very numerous ; and 
though it is generally supposed to like 
the shade, it will not flower well un- 
less it has plenty of light. 

Convo'lvulus. — ConvolvtddcetB. 
— Well-known splendid climbing 
plants, hardy and half-hardy, annusd 
and perennial. They all require a 
rich but light soil, and will grow well 
in a compost of equal parts of heath- 
mould and loam, enriched with about 
the proportion of a fourth part to the 



whole of decayed leaves,or thoroughly 
rotten manure ; and they should be 
trained against stakes or trellis-work, 
as their stems are too feeble to support 
themselves. Most of the tender kinds 
of Conv61vulus were separated from 
it by Linnaeus, and formed into the 
genus Ipowiota. All the stove kinds 
may be made to flower in the open 
air, during summer, by contriving to 
keep the roots in heat ; and the hardy 
species only require sowing in the 
open ground. The hardy kinds of 
Conv61vulus, or Bindweed, have been 
separated from the others and formed 
into a genus under the name of 
Calystegia; and in 1844, a double- 
flowered kind was introduced from 
China by Mr. Fortune, called Ca- 
lystegia pub^scens, being the first 
double Convolvulus ever known. It 
is a tolerably hardy climber, requiring 
a rich loamy soil, and being increased 
by the roots. It flowers freely in 
July and August, and its blossoms, 
which' are of a very pale delicate 
pink, remain open several days. 

Coral Tree. — See Erythri^na. 

Co^RCHORus. — Tiliacea, — Hot- 
house plants, not sufiBciently orna- 
mental to be worthy of general culti- 
vation. For the well-known Japan 
half-hardy shrub, generally caUed 
C6rchoru8 jap6nicu8f see Kb'rria. 

CoRBo'psis. — Comp6siUB. — Most 
of the showy annuals formerly known 
by this name, are now called Calli6p- 
sis, while most of the perennial species 
are still left in the former genus. For 
the difference between the derivation 
of the two names, and the culture of 
the annual species, see Callio'psis. 
The perennial kinds are quite hardy ; 
but as they are tall-growing spreading 
plants, they require a great deal of 
room, and should be planted at the 
back of the borders. They will 
grow in any common soil ; and they 
are propagated by division of the 
roots. 
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C0RM8. — Bulboug plants, such as 
the Crocus, the different kinds of 
M orsB^ the Babianas, and most of the 
IridficesB. Bulbs are of different kinds : 
those which have a number of coats, 
or skins, one within the other, like 
the Hyacinth, which are called tuni- 
cated bulbs, and those which consist 
of a number of scales, only attached 
at the base, like the Lily ; but what 
are called corms, are only a solid 
mass of feculent matter, which modem 
botanists do not allow to be bulbs, but 
call underground stems. Corms do 
not require taking up so often as 
bulbs ; and when they are intended 
to remain for several years in the 
ground, they should be planted from 
four to six inches deep at first; as 
every year a new corm will form 
above the old one; and thus, if 
planted too near the surfiu;e, the 
corm, in a few years, will be pushed 
out of the ground. 

Corn Cocklb. — See Qitha^oo. 

Cornelian Chbrry.— See Co'a- 

MUS. 

Corn Flao. — See Glabi^olus. 

Co'rnus. — Cornacea, — The Dog- 
wood. — Well-known shrubs, with 
whitish or yellowish flowers, and dark 
purple berries. The species are gene- 
rally ornamental, from the shining 
red bark of their branches in winter, 
and the intensely dark purplish red 
of their leaves in autumn. One 
species, Cormts m&Sf the Cornelian 
Cherry-tree, a native of Europe, is 
remarkable for the large size and 
brilliant colour of its fruit; and 
another, a native of North America, 
ComvsJUridaf for the large size of 
its flowers, or rather for that of the 
involucres, or floral leaves, which 
surround its flowers, and which are of 
a brilliant white inside, and tinged 
with violet on the outside. All the 
species are remarkable for the hard- 
ness of their wood, and for the great 
length of time which their seeds will 



remain in the ground before they 
come up. On this account, when any 
kind of C6mus is to be raised from 
seed, the seeds should be steeped in 
water before sowing; but, generally 
speaking, all the kinds are propagated 
by layers or cuttings of the old wood, 
both of which strike root freely. C. 
fiorida is generally grown in peat, in 
a sheltered situation, and thrives best 
when its roots are kept in the shade ; 
but unless its foliage is fully ex- 
posed to the influence of the sun, it 
will not flower. Travellers in North 
America describe what are called 
there the Dogwoods, as vast forests 
of this tree, about twelve feet high, 
with their branches so interlaced as to 
prevent a gleam of sunshine from 
reaching their roots. 

Coroni'lla. — LegwnvnosiB. — Or- 
namental shrubs, hardy and half- 
hardy, with bright yellow flowers, 
and pinnate leaves. C* E'mertu, the 
Scorpion Senna, a native of the South 
of Europe, and the commonest and 
hardiest species, has the flower-buds 
red, and the expanded flowers of a 
bright yellow. It will grow in any 
soil or situation, and, as it will bear 
clipping without much injury, it may 
be used as a hedge-plant. It will thrive 
in any garden soU, and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the ripe wood or 
by layers. C. gla^ca, which is a native 
of France, has bluish-green leaves 
and yellow flowers, which are fragrant 
during the day, but lose their scent 
at night It flowers early and freely, 
and though generally kept in the 
greenhouse, it is very nearly hardy. 
The soil should be a sandy loam, 
mixed with a fourth part of vege- 
table mould, or rotten manure ; and 
the pots should be well drained. It 
is propagated by seeds, which it ripens 
in abundance, or by cuttings in sand, 
under a bell-glass. 

CoRRA^A. — H^aiteuB, — Dwarf 
greenhouse shrubs, with leathery 
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kftresy which are gentnllj either 
brown or white on the under surface. 
The flower* are tubular, but those of 
O, tiJUtto^ and t7. rufa^ which are white, 
are much lets so than the others. 
Several new species, or hybrids, have 
been introduced since 18359 ^ of 
which appear most nearly allied U> Q, 
§pecii§a. All the species and ra- 
lieties flower abundantlj, producing 
in a greenhouse a constant succession 
of flowers from November to June. 
They require an airy, but a some- 
what shaded, situation. The pots 
should be well drained, and the soil 
should be heath mould, mixed with a 
little loam. 

Cokya'iitbss. — Ordddhcem. — 
Helmet - flower. — (7. macrdntha 
LindL {Oongora tnacrdfUha Hook.) 
has a most singular red and yellow 
flower, part of which resembles a 
skeleton's head, with the vertebm of 
the neck, and part two folded bat's 
wings. The plant is grown in a pot 
in sandy peat, mixed with lime rub- 
bish ; and the soil is raised above the 
level of the pot» as the flower-stalk 
hangs down from the root. It is a 
native of the West Indies ; and, like 
most of the other tropical Orchi- 
ddcea, it requires abundance of heat 
and moisture to throw it into flower. 
A new species of this genus, with still 
more singular flowers than those of 
C. maciinUMf was introduced in 
1842. Itisca:iedai^et^'nijfti,and 
is the largest orchideous flower that 
has ever yet been found. 

Cohyda^lis. — FvoMorikcem* — The 
plants composing this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to 
Fymhriob, the Fumitory, but they 
have been separated on account of ihe 
different conformation of the capsule. 
C glauiMf which is the most common 
species, is an annual from North 
America, which may be sown at al- 
most any season, and in any soil 
and situation. C. clavioulaUt is a 



British climber, also an annual, and 
pretty fiom the abundance of its 
small white flowers. It is of very 
r^d growth, and it is useful in cover- 
ing a trellis, &&, from the number 
and dense habit of growth of its 
leaves. It grows best in a poor sandy 
or gravelly soil. Other plants for- 
merly included in this genus are now 
called Di^ytra. 

Co'nYLUSd — Amenti^cea or Otqm- 
U/era, — The botanic name of the 
Hazel, Filbert, &c. The species are 
generally shrubs; but C. Columa, the 
Constantinople nut, is a large orna- 
mental tree. — See Hazel. 

Cokysa'nthrs. — Orchidac&E. — 
Terrestrial orchidaceous plants, from 
New Holland, which will grow in the 
open air in England, if protected 
firom frost during winter. They have 
dark brown flowers, and are 'so seldom 
cultivated, that they would not have 
been mentioned in the present work, 
had it not been to prevent them from 
being confounded with Coryinthes, 
a genus of Stove OrchidacesB from 
the West Indies. 

Co'sMKA, or Co'sMire. — Compontm. 
— Mexican plants, generally grown as 
annuals, but which have tuberous 
roots like the Dahlia, and may be 
treated like that plant. The flowers 
are very showy, and of a reddish 
purine; and Uie seeds, when the 
plants are grown as annuals, should 
be sown in March and April, in the 
open ground; or in autumn, if the 
young plants can be protected during 
winter. The plants will grow four or 
five feet high in any common garden 
soil. 

Cotonba'stbr. — Roshcea, — Small 
trees and shrubs, natives of Europe 
and India, formerly considered to 
belong to the same genus as the 
Medlar. They are all well deserving 
of cultivation in shrubberies, for their 
bright scarlet or black fruit, and their 
pretty white or pink flowers. The 
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Nepal species, 0, frxgidtk, O, afftniaf 
C» CKumm^ta, and O, mmmtUariOf 
are the most onutmentaL C» ro^un- 
difolia, and C, nUGrophyUa, also 
natives of Nepal, are remarkable for 
their thick leathery evergreen leaves, 
their snow-white flowers, and their 
profusion of bright scarlet fruit. 
Both the latter species form dwarf 
spreading shrubs, and are very orna- 
mental for a la>vn. All the species 
are hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil ; and they may all be pro- 
pagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, or 
grafting on the common quince or 
hawthorn. 

Cotton Grass. — See BaidpBO- 

JIUM. 

CoTYLE^DOM. — Ofouulaoea* — 
Navelwort.— Succulent plants, with 
fleshy leaves, and yellow or rsd flow- 
ers, nearly iJlied to the Houseleek. 
They should be grown in light earth, 
mixed with lime rubbish, or in a com- 
post of peat and loam ; and the pots 
should be well drained. The most 
ornamental species are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope; and they are 
]HK>pagated by cuttings, which should 
be laid on a shelf for a few days to 
dry before they are planted. The 
European species are scarcely w<Nrth 
cultivating. The plant called Ve- 
nns^s Navelwort does not belong to 
this genus, but to Omphalodes. C, 
JScmpervtmim Bieb. {UmbiTtcm Sem- 
pervtffwn Dec) is (me of the 
commonest species. 

Co'tula. — Obmpdnto. — Hsidy 
jmd tender annuals, of which C7. 
aiirea L., the flowers of which are 
like little golden bolU, is the only 
one worth cultivating. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and re- 
quires to be sown in March, with the 
usual treatment of hardy annuals. 

Cow-iTCK. — See Muco^xa. 

Cowslip. — PrimvitMC^ — Pri- 
mula vhii, the common Cowslip, is 
a well-known British plant, which, 



when cultivated in gardens, should 
be grown in a loamy soil and shel- 
tered situation. 

Cbanb's bill« — See Gbiu^miuic. 

Cra'ssula. — Cr<mulacem. — Suc- 
culent greenhouse plants, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, with heads 
of red or white flowers. They should 
be grown in sandy loam, and lime or 
brick rubbish, and the pots should be 
well drained. Like all the Cape plants, 
all the kinds of Crassula should have 
alternate seasons of stimulus and re- 
pose. When they are growing, and 
about to flower, they should be well 
watered, at least once every day, 
though the water should never be 
suffered to stand in the saucer ; and 
when the flowers begin to &de, the 
supply of water should be gradually 
lessened, till, at last, very little is 
given, and that not oftener than once 
a week. The plants are propagated 
by cuttings, which should be laid on 
a shelf two or three days to dry 
before planting, or they will rot 
When plants of Cr^ula are not well 
drained, or if stagnant water is re- 
tained round the roots, by letting 
water stand in the saucer, Uie stems 
are very apt to damp off. C, coccinea 
and some other species were separated 
from the others by Mr. Haworth, and 
formed into the genus JLaloslinthes ; 
but this name does not appear to have 
been adopted by many persons, and 
the plants are still generally called 
OrdutdOj both in nurseries and pri- 
vate collections. 

Ceat a'ods. — Moaaeea, — The com- 
mon Hawthorn, C. Oxyctcdntha, is 
so well known for its fragrant and 
beautifiil flowers, that most persons 
will be anxious to know the other 
species of the same genus; and, in 
fkct, several of the North American 
thorns are the mobt ornamental low 
trees we have in our gardens and 
shrubberies. The species are all 
hardy, and they all flower and fiuit 
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iroelj) and are equally ornamental in 
both states. Almost all the flowers 
are white; bat the fruit varies in 
colour, some being scarlet, some jel- 
low, some purple, and some green. 
The fruit Taries also in size from that 
of C. tpcUhulatck, which is not 
laiger than a grain of mustard-seed, 
to that of O. mexicdna, which is 
nearly as large as a Golden Pippin. 
The fruit of C Azaroltu, C.Aronia^ 
and C. tanaceHfoliOf all large and 
yellow, and that of O. odorcUimmat 
of a bright coral colour, are all very 
good to eat; and many persons do 
not dislike the haws of the common 
Hawthorn. There are nearly a hun- 
dred different kinds of Cratse^s, 
including the hybrids and varieties ; 
and of these thirty-one are varieties 
of the common Hawthorn. The 
handsomest species for their flowers 
are the red-blossomed and double- 
flowered Hawthorns ; the handsomest 
for their leaves are the difierent kinds 
of Cockspur-thom ((7. CHit gdlli), 
C^pimctatcb, (7. pyrifolia, O, pru- 
nifhlia (the leaves ot which die off 
of a deep red), and O. Celtii : and 
the most curious for their fruit 
are (7. Douglasii, 0, mexUanay 
and C. Onentalis. The earliest 
flowering in spring are (7. pwrpvrea 
and C nlgra^ the latter of which is 
said to attract nightingales ; and the 
Glastonbury thorn, a variety of the 
common Hawthorn, often flowers at 
Christmas. O. Oxyacdnthapindida, 
and C, 0, regtnce. Queen Mary's 
thorn, have both pendulous branches ; 
and C. 0, stricta, and (7. tancKeti- 
folia, grow stiff and upright, like a 
Lombardy poplar. C. tcmacetifUia 
and C, odorcUissima have bluish 
green leaves, which look as though 
they had been slightly powdered ; 
and C. OrCL8 gdlli spUndms, and se- 
veral other kinds have their leaves 
of a shining dark blackish green. 
C. Pyracdntha is an evergreen, and 



has a very good effiect when trained 
against a wall, firom its shining leaves, 
its bunches of pure white flowers, and 
its brilliant scarlet fruit, which are so 
abundant in winter as to induce the 
French to call the plant Bwissan at' 
dent, or the Burning Bush. 

All the species of Cratae^gus will 
grow well in any soil that is naturally 
dry ; but if planted in marshy ground, 
they will be stunted in their growth, 
and their leaves and fruit will become 
spotted and unhealthy. The common 
Hawthorn is propagated by seeds, 
which often lie two years in the 
ground before they germinate, if not 
prepared before sowing by being 
suffered to lie for several months in 
what is called a rot-heap ; and which 
is often turned over during that time, 
to prevent the seeus from having 
their vital powers destroyed by the 
heat generated by fermentation. The 
finer kinds of thorns are generally 
grafted or budded on seedlings of the 
common Hawthorn. 

Crkkpino Ck^eus. — Cereus jlor- 
geUif&rmis, — A succulent plant with 
long round pendent stems, beautiful 
pink flowers, and dark purple eatable 
fruit. For the culture, &c., see 
Census. 

Cre'pis. — CompSsitas, — Annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, natives 
of Europe, of easy culture in any 
common soil. The two kinds most 
common in gardens are, however, 
now removed to other genera : (7. 
harhata, the yellow Hawk weed, being 
now made TSlpia &ar6ato, and O^- 
pU rubra, the red Hawkweed, being 
now called Borhhadsia rubra. The 
first kind only requires sowing in the 
open ground with the other annuals 
in March or April, and may be trans- 
planted if necessary ; the second is 
also quite hardy, but it should be 
sown where it is to remain, as it does 
not well bear transplanting. 

Cress-Rocket. — See Ve'lla. 
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Cri^um.- ^ waryWwZAce«.-Stove 
bulbous, showy, lily-like plants, with 
very long leaves and large white flow- 
ers, which in some species are fragrant. 
The plants should be grown in rich 
loam, mixed with a little peat and 
sand, and allowed plenty of pot-room. 
They are increased by suckers, which 
are produced very sparingly. Se- 
veral of the plants which are called 
by some botanists Crinum, are called 
by others Pancrj^tium, or Amaryllis. 

Cro'cus. — Iridacea, — There are 
nearly a hundred named kinds of 
Crocus, including hybrids and vari- 
eties ; but there are only about thirty 
distinct species. All the kinds have 
bulb-tubers or conns, and they should 
not be taken out of the ground oftener 
than once in three years, being re- 
planted as soon as possible. The com- 
monest kinds are C. vemus, of which 
there are many varieties, all, how- 
ever, having in them some shade of 
lilac mixed with white ; C. versicolor, 
to which division belong the beauti- 
fully-feathered kinds of purple ; 0. 
hiflbrvtt, the Scotch Crocus, striped 
white and purple, and generally the 
first to flower in spring ; (7. miimtbs, 
the Cloth of Gold, striped orange and 
very dark purple ; C. ««^A«reiM, 
very pale yellow, or cream-coloured ; 
and C, luteus, the common yellow. 
Besides these, there is 0, aaiivua, the 
antumn-flowering Crocus, or saffron, 
which is cultivated, on a large scale, 
in some parts of England, particu- 
larly near Saffron Walden, in Essex, 
for the stigmas of its flowers, which, 
when dried, become saffron, and are 
used in dyeing. There are also large 
plantations of saffron in France ; but 
in that country the bulb is frequently 
attacked by a fungus which the French 
call mort de safrcm, which makes it 
wither up and perish. All the kinds 
of spring Crocuses should be grown 
in light sandy loam well drained, and 
they may be planted either in rows or 



beds; or they may be made to form 
a kind of arabesque pattern in the 
borders. 

In whatever way the Crocus may 
be planted, the leaves should never be 
cut off till they begin to wither, as 
without their assistance the plant 
cannot accumulate matter to form its 
new corm for the ensuing season. 
The new corm always forms above 
the old one ; so that in four or five 
years they will have almost pushed 
themselves out of the ground; and 
from this habit of growth. Crocuses 
are generally planted three or four 
inches deep. Crocuses, when in 
flower, are frequently destroyed by 
sparrows, which peck at them, and 
the conns are often eaten by mice. 
They ripen abundance of seed, but 
the seedlings do not flower till tiiie 
third or fourth year. 

Crocks, or Potsherds. — Broken 
pieces of flower-pots, bricks, or tiles, 
used for draining flower-pots contain- 
ing plants. 

Crossbreds differ from hybrids in 
being produced by plants more nearly 
allied to each other ; as two varieties 
of one species, two nearly allied 
species, &c. For the mode of obtain- 
ing these crosses, see Geranium and 
Hybrid. 

Crotala^i4. — Legvminbsa, — 
Herbaceous plants, natives of the 
East and West Indies, and a few 
shrubs, natives of the Cape, with 
showy pearflowers, generally either 
purple or yellow. There are a few 
annual species, the hardy ones of 
which are natives of North America, 
but the species most commonly culti- 
vated are greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat, well drained ; and they are pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the young wood 
and by seeds. 

CKo^os.-Euphorhiacea.- Mostly 
stove-shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies and South America. C^icta 
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(Coduilitm piehun Jqm.) is a veiy 
roniarkAbl« wad onuunental plant, 
from the briUiant colour of its leaves 
which are variegated with blotches 
of scarlet, yellow, and daric purple. 
This species should be grown in lime- 
rubbish and peat, or in sand oolj, 
and the pote must be well drained, or 
the leaves will soon become green, 
and lose their beauty. The Croton 
oil is made from an annual species, 
C. Tiglivm^ a native of the East 
Indies. The shrubby kinds aie pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which should not 
have their leaves shortened, and which 
must be struck in a moist heat. 

OnowpooT. — See Ravi/mcui/us. 

CnoVaA. — RiUdouB, — A veiy 
protty New HoUsnd shrub, which 
will flower nearly all the year. It 
should be grown in a compost of 
vegetable mould, sand, and peat, and 
the pots must be well drained; as, 
though it requires frequent watering, 
no plant suffers more from the effects 
of water being allowed to remain in 
a stagnsnt state about its roots. 
Whenever the leaves turn yellow, 
and the flowers drop off without 
expanding, the cultivator may feel 
assured that there is some &ult in the 
drainage, and the plant should be 
repotted. It is increased by cuttings. 

CnowM iMPsmiAL.— A veiy showy 
bulbous-rooted plant, formerly in- 
cluded in the genus FritilUiria; but it 
has lately been placed in another 
genus. It is quite hardy, and when 
the bulb is once planted in any com- 
mon garden soil, the plant needs no 
other culture. 

Caucumk'lla. — SMiUjemf or (?a- 
lioeea. — The very beautiful little 
plant called C. atj^a, has brought 
this somewhat neglected genus again 
into notice; though Dr. Lindley 
doubts its belonging to the genus at 
all. As, however, it is generslly so 
called in gardens and nurseries, 
nothing further will be said here on 



the subject. It is a hardy peremiial, a 
native of mountains in Persia, grow- 
ing about a foot high in anj good 
garden soil, and well sdi^ited for beds 
in a geometric flower^iarden, firom its 
profusion (^bright pink flowers, which 
it continues producing from June to 
September. It is well adapted for 
rock-work, and it is increased by 
dividing the roots. 

CnTPTooAMous Plakts.— Ferns, 
Mosses, Lichens, and other plants, 
which do not produce any visible 
flowers. 

CrtptomicVia. — Oupremnm. — 
The Japan Cedar {Oryptomh-ia 
jap&niea) is one of the handsomest of 
its tribe that has ever been introduced 
into British gardens. Seeds were sent 
home from China by Mr. Fortune 
in 1844, and so many young plants 
were nised from them, that the tree 
is rapidly becoming comm<m. It 
seems quite hardy. In its native 
country it is said to form a tree 60 
or 100 feet high. The general ap- 
pearance ai the tree so closely re- 
sembles that of the Moreton Bay 
Pine, that they can scarcely be 
distinguished at first sight 

CuVhsa. — Lytkracem. — South 
American plants, with very curious 
flowers, Bonte of which are half-hardj 
annuals, some green-house plants, and 
some stove-shrubs. — They require a 
moist rich soil, and a shaded situati<Hi. 
C. strigUlbscif (7.fn«m^ to, and C. ph^ 
tyciwtra, particularly the latter, are 
omamentBl greenhouse plants intro- 
duced about 1846. They are all half- 
hardy, and will flower profusely in 
the open ground if planted out in 

Ci/scDTA. — Convohfui^cem, — The 
Dodder.— Parasitical plants which are 
sometimes grown in greenhouses 
as objects of curiosity.— When lids 
is the case, the seeds should be sown 
in a pot, in which is growing a con^ 
mon horse-shoe geranium (JPelargd^ 
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nvwm zonaU). As soon as the seed 
of the C^scuta begins to germinate, it 
sends out a delicate thread-like stem, 
"which is leafless, and which soon coils 
itself round the stem and branches of 
the poor geranium, adhering to them 
by a number of wart-like protube- 
rances, or suckers, which appear at 
intend along its sur&ce. The root of 
the parasite now withers, but the plant 
itseLT continues to thrive, as it feeds, 
▼ampire-like, on the sap of the poor 
geranium; and it grows vigorously, 
producing abundance of leaves and 
flowers, while the geranium appears 
to sicken, its leaves turn yellow and 
drop off, and. it finally wastes away. 
The geranium should be tall and 
much branched; and when this is 
the case, the Cuscuta forms a very 
ornamental object, hanging down in 
graceful festoons, and {Hroducing abun- 
dance of its glossy pale blush-coloured 
flowers, which are very fragrant. 
Sometimes this parasite is propagated 
by shoots, which should be wrapped 
in wet moss, and tied on the plant to 
which they are to adhere. Two 
qiedes of O^uta are natives of 
Britain, and are very troublesome in 
oat^elds; but the other kinds are 
natives of the South of Europe and 
the tropics. The handsomest spedes, 
C, verrucosa, is from Nepal. 

Custard Apple. — See Ano'na. 

CuTTiMos. — It may be received 
as a general principle, that all plants 
which produce shoots may be propa- 
gated by cuttings ; though some plants 
are much more difficult to propagate 
in this manner than others. Gene- 
rally speaking, all the soft-wooded 
succulent plants, which have abun- 
dance of sap, such as Pelargoniums 
(Geraniums), Fuchsias, Petunias, and 
Verbenas, strike root readily ; while 
dry, hard-wooded plants, such as 
Heaths, and the different kinds of 
Epacris, are very difficult to strike. 
The OBual directions for strUdag cut- 



tings are, to put them in pure sand, 
and to cover them with a bell-glass, 
and this may be done as a precau- 
tionary method with all cuttingB, 
though it is only essential with those 
that are difficult to strike. Some 
cuttings are directed to be made of 
the old wood, and some of the young 
tender shoots of the current year : in 
general, however, the safest plan is, 
to take off the shoot just below where 
the young wood is united to that of 
the previous season, so that a small 
portion of the old wood may remain 
attached to the cutting. The shoot 
should be cut off with what gardeners 
call a dean cut (as, if it be bruised, 
or left jagged, or uneven, it most 
probably will not grow) ; and it should 
be planted in sandy soil, to ensure 
drainage^ as the cutting will rot, or, as 
gardeners term it, damp off, if water 
in a stagnant state be suffered to 
remain round it. When the cutting 
is put into the ground, the earth 
should be made quite firm to its lower 
end ; as, if any space be left below it, 
the roots will wither as soon as they 
shoot forth. Cuttings are considered 
most likely to succeed when taken 
from the horizontal branches of the 
plant nearest the ground ; and as least 
likely to strike root, when taken from 
the upright shoots at the summit of 
the plant ; though this rule has many 
exceptions. A shoot of the soft- 
wooded kinds, which strike easily, may 
be divided into several cuttings, all 
of which will grow ; but with all the 
hard-wooded kinds, only one cutting 
must be taken frxmi the tip of each 
shoot. Shoots which are of the 
average strength, are preferable to 
those that are either very strong or 
very weak ; and those are best that 
have only leaf-buds, and no flower^ 
buds on Uiem. 

Some cuttingB which are difficult 
to strike, are directed to have bottom 
heat. This means, that the pott in 
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which they are planted are to be 
plunged into a hotbed, that the sti- 
mulus afforded hj the heat maj 
induce the cuttings to throw out 
roots. Care must, however, be taken 
that the hotbed is not too hot, as in 
that case it sometimes bums the 
tender roots of the cuttings. 

The following are the principal 
kinds of plants propagated by cuttings, 
divided into elates, each of which 
requires a different treatment..~Soft« 
wooded greenhouse plants, such as 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Brugmansias, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Tropseolums, 
Maurandyas, &c. These may have 
cuttings taken off in spring, or at 
almost any period during summer, and 
planted in sandy soil, with or wiUiout 
a glass over them, and with or vnthout 
bottom heat They may be considered 
as the easiest of aU cuttings to strike, 
the principal art consisting in cutting 
the shoot across, through, or imme- 
diately under the joint, with a clean cut, 




FIO. 3.— CUTTIKO OF ACA'cIA ALA'TA. 

preserving a few of the leaves on, and 
making the lower end of the cutting 
quite firm in the sandy soil in which 



it is planted. In the summer time, 
such cuttings may be planted in the free 
soil; and at other seasons, in order 
to admit of protection, in pots. In 
whichever mode they are planted, they 
must be kept in the shade, and in an 
uniform state in regard to moisture, 
till they have begun to grow. Their 
growing is an indication of their hav- 
ing taken root, when they should be 
taken up, and each planted in a 
separate pot. 

Hard-wooded greenhouse plants, 
such as Camellias, Myrtles, evergreen 
Acacias, and most Cape and Australian 
shrubs with comparatively broad 
leaves, are a d^;ree or two more 
difficult to strike than Greraniums 
and Fuchsias. The points of the 
shoots, after the spring growth has 
been completed, and before the young 
wood is thoroughly ripened, should 
be used ; and the soil should contain 
a large proportion of sand, and be 
thoroughly drained. If cuttings of 
this kind are put in during autumn, 
they require to be kept through the 
winter under glass, and they will not 
produce roots till spring ; but if the 
plants have made their growth, as 
most Australian shrubs do, in Feb- 
ruary or March, and the cuttings are 
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taken off and planted in these months. 
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they will root that same seasoti, and 
he fit to transplant into small pots in 
the course of the summer. To ac- 
complish this ohject, it is common 
with cultivators to force forward the 
plants from which cuttings are to he 
taken, hy removing them from the 
greenhouse to the hothouse in Janu- 
ary ; and after they have made their 
shoots, to harden these hefore making 
the cuttings, hy removing the plants 
hack again to the greenhouse. Most 
cuttings of this kind require to be 
covered with a hand-glass, and some 
with a hell-glass. 

Heath-like plants, such as Erica, 
E'pacris, Di6sma, are among the most 
difficult to propagate hy cuttings. The 
points of the shoots only are to he 
taken; and these, in some cases, 
should he not more than one inch in 
length. These should he taken off 
early in spring, when the plants have 
nearly ceased growing; and they 
should he cut clean across at a joint, 
and the leaves clipped, or cut off, for 
about half an inch of their length. 
The cuttings, thus prepared, are 



Wia» 5.— CDTTJNO OF A HKATH. 

planted in pure white sand, well 
drained, with a little peat soil, as a 
substratum; and they are covered 
with a bell-glass, and placed in a 
frame near the glass, and shaded. The 
best time for putting in Heath cut- 
tings is in December; when plants, 
that have about half finished their 
growth, should be selected. The 
cuttings ought not to be more than 
an inch long ; and even shorter cut- 
tings sometimes strike better. The 



leaves must then be clipped off with 
a small and very sharp-pointed pair of 
scissors, to about half the length of 
the cutting, or less; as the shorter 
the shank of the cutting, the quicker 
it strikes, and there is less chance of 
its rotting. Great care is necessary in 
clipping off these leaves, and cutting 
the cutting across, so as not in the 
slightest degree to lacerate the bark, 
for the smallest wound or laceration 
will prove &tal to the cutting, by 
allowing the moisture to enter it, 
and thus damp it off. This, after all, 
is perhaps one of the principal reasons 
why so few, even of gardeners, strike 
Heath-cuttings well ; tor the cuttings 
being very small and succulent, the 
operators are seldom sufficiently care- 
ful in clipping off the leaves with 
scissors, but cut them off with a 
knife, resting the cutting on the 
thumb-nail ; though it is evident, 
that by this process they cannot make 
a very clean cut; and, moreover, 
that they must bruise the bark, or 
tear down the petiole of every leaf 
they cut off. Having prepared the 
cutting properly, it must be gently 
taken in the left hand, with a pricker 
(a knitting-needle answers exceedingly 
well) in the right, with which a hole 
is made in the sand to about the 
depth of the shank of the cutting; 




FIO. 6.— CUmNO OF AN X'PAGRIS. 

the cutting is then placed in the hole, 
and the pricker is again put into the 
sand, to close the sand round it ; as 
great care must be taken that no 
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TBcmty IB left between the Hnd and 
the cutting uiTwhere. As toon as 
the pots tie filled with cnttings, a 
bell-glass shonld be pot over them, 
and the pots should be placed on a 
greenhouse shelf, where the tempers- 
tore is not lower than sixty degrees. 
Thej will require little attention 
afterwards; excepting now and then 
when the sun is out, or when snow 
has ftllen, to shade them from ezces- 
siye light, and to remove such cut- 
tings as begin to rot ; for one rotten 
cutting, if not taken awaj imme- 
diately, will infect the whole pot, 
and they will all damp ofiF in a very 
little time. If a potful of each sort 
should be more than is required, care 
must be taken to sort the cuttings 
out in such a way that the smooth 
kinds may be placed together, and 
the hairy ones, the viscid ones, &c., by 
themselves. This separation is the 
more necessary, as the hairy kinds 
genCTally collect more moisture than 
the smooth sorts; besides the great 
difference of time required to strike 
them, some of the smooth or glabrous 
sorts striking in a month, while some 
of the viscid ones require three or 
four months. When the cuttings are 
made in December, the greater part 
of them will be struck by February 
or March, when they should be care- 
fully potted into thumb-pots, about 
half-full of very fine potsherds, and 
the other half filled up with soil com- 
posed of equal parts of finely-sifted 
peat and silver sand. The plants 
will now only require to be kept 
under the hand-glass for a few days, to 
let them root again ; and then they 
must remain for about a fortnight or 
three weeks on the greenhouse shelf, 
after which they may be with safety 
removed to the cold frame. 

Cuttings of stove-plants generally 
require to be planted in the same 
kind of soil as the parent plant, and 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, from 



a hotbed of tan or stable manure, 
under a bell-glass; though some of 
the more slender-growing kinds re- 
quire silver sand, without bottom 
heat. As cuttings of many stove- 
plants are very large, care must he 
taken never to allow them to flag 
or droop, and also to preserve as many 
of their leaves as possible; indeed, 
this rule may be applied to almost all 
cuttings. 

Succulent plants, such as Cactuses, 
Euphorbias, Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulaa, and the like, require to be 
kept out of the ground for a few days 
to dry, after they have been cut off; 
and then to be planted in a mixture 
of peat, sand, and brick rubbish, well 
drained. The pots may afterwards 
be set on the dry shelf of a warm 
greenhouse, and only occasionally and 
slightly watered ; many of them, 
indeed, will require no water till they 
have struck. 

The French have several ways of 
making cuttings which are not yet 
common in British gardens ; but 
some of which have been introduced 
in a few places with very great suc- 
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cess. The principal of these are called 
the heeled cutting (boutwre h ttdon). 
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and the ringed cutting (bofOure par 
itrcmglement). The first of these 
merely consists of taking out a small 
portion of the branch on which the 
sprig used in making the cutting 
grew, as shown in fig. 7* This 
forms a kind of heel, and the cuttings 
thus made are said to take root much 
more readily than those made in the 
ordinary manner. The houihurt par 
^ra/nglement is formed by tying a 
ligature round the branch from which 
the cutting is to be made, just below 
one of the buds. This will cause a 
swelling (a, in fig, 8) to form just 
below the ligature, and from this 
swelling roots are soon protruded. 

Many plants, the shoots of which 
will not root readily, are easily increas- 
ed by cuttings of the roots ; such as 
some of the Acacias, Roses, &c. Roots 
not less than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter should be chosen, and planted 
in the same kind of soil in which they 
have previously been growing, with 
their tops just above the surface of the 
soil, and plunged in a gentle bottom 




form a bud and send up a shoot, and 
thus become well-established plants in 
a shorter time than by almost any 
other method. Many hardy plants 
are raised from cuttings of the roots, 
and these only require to be put into 
light rich soil near a wall, or in any 
other sheltered situation, and to 
be kept rather moist, and shaded 
occasionally. 

Cuttings of leaves have been 
frequently made by the French nur- 
serymen ; and a very curious experi- 
ment was tried in 1839 by M. 
Neumann of the Jardin des Plantes. 
Finding that Theophrdtta Umgifblia 
(Cflav^a omata Don) would grow 
readily from a cutting formed of a 
leaf, he conceived the idea of cutting 
a leaf in two, and trying to strike 
both parts. He did so, plunging the 
plants in the pit of a hothouse, and 
succeeded in striking both; but he 
found that though the lower half of 
the leaf made roots in three months 
(see^^r. 9), the upper half (fig, 10) 
was nearly deuble that time before it 




no. 9.— lAwan halt of thb lbaf. 
heat, when they will, in a few weeks, 



no. 10.— uppm HALT or thb lbav. 

was quite established. . The dotted 
lines in fig. 10 show where portions of 
the leaf were cut ofiF. In June, 1840, 
the two half leaves had become beau- 
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tifol ftod heslthy pUots, which it wu 
impoMible to distingui^ from those 
struck in the usual manner. Half 
leaves of various plants have also 
been rooted in charcoal, in Ger- 
many. 

Cv'ANDs^The Com Blne-hottle. 
See Cbntaurb^a. 

Cy^cas. — Cycddem. — A kind of 
herbaceous Palm, requiring the heat 
of a stove, and remarkable for its cu- 
rious root-like stem, and enormous 
fern-like leaves. It very rarely pro- 
duces seed in England, and when it 
does, the seeds are placed on the 
margin of the leaves. The male 
flowers are in cones. It should be 
grown in a strong rich loam. 

Cv'cLAMEN. — Primulace4B, — 
Handsome and curious tuberoua-root- 
ed herbaceous plants. C. europo'^wn 
is a native of Switzerland, and is very 
fragrant ; C. coum and C. vim/um 
are natives of the South of Europe ; 
and all these kinds are hardy in Bri- 
tish gardens, and require no other care 
than to be grown in light rich soil. 
C. persicvm is a greenhouse species, 
the tubers of which should be planted 
in well-drained pots, early in Septem- 
ber, and kept in the open air till they 
have thrown out leaves, when they 
should be removed to the greenhouse. 
They require plenty of air, and but 
very little heat ; and during the 
months of November and December, 
they should have very little water; 
though, when the flowers begin to 
form, they should be abundantly sup- 
plied. When they have ceased flower- 
ing, the supply of water should be 
diminished ; and about June, the tu- 
bers should be taken out of the ground, 
and kept dry till the season for plant- 
ing the following autumn. The best 
soil for them is equal parts of loam 
and rotten manure, or leaf-mould, 
with a little peat and sand, or heath- 
mould. All the kinds are propagated 
by seed, which they ripen in abun- 



dance ; and they all require an open 
airy situation. 

Ctclobo'tbra. — LdiaoMB, — Bul- 
bous-rooted plants, natives of Cali- 
fornia, with nodding flowers, like 
those of the Fritillaiias. They are 
nearly hardy, and only require to be 
kept dry during winter, or to be 
taken up in autumn and replanted 
in spring. They flower at Mid- 
summer. 

Cycno'chbs. — Orckidhce4B. — An 
orchideous plant, commonly called 
Swanwort, from the graceful curve of 
the column of the flower, which re- 
sembles the neck of a swan. It re- 
quires a very damp atmosphere, and 
the greatest heat ever applied to a damp 
stove. For the culture, see Orchi- 
deous Epiphytks. 

Cydo^ia. — Roshoea. — The bota- 
nic name of the Quince tree ; and now 
also applied to that beautiful and well- 
known shrub, with bright scarlet 
flowers, formerly called Pyrus japo- 
nica, CydMa jap&nica^ though a 
native of Japan, is quite hardy, and 
will grow in any soil and situation if 
not too much exposed. It bears prun- 
ing without injury, and makes a good 
hedge. It retains its leaves nearly all 
the winter ; and in mild seasons, and 
sheltered situations, it is almost always 
in flower. There are three or four var 
rieties; some with half double flowers, 
and some the flowers of which are of 
a pale bluish colour. 

Cy^nips.— The Gall Fly.— A kind 
of gnat, which occasions the galls on 
oaks, &c. The Bedeguar, a disease 
which affects rose-trees, is occasioned 
by Cynips rhsce, a little insect, not 
more than the twelfth of an inch long, 
having the legs and body red, tipped 
with black. This little creature 
wounds the twig of the rose-tree, and 
deposits its eggs under the bark. The 
wound swells, and forms an excres- 
cence, often two inches in diameter, 
and covered with green or pink hairs, 
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which are curiously branched at their 
extremities like little masses of coral. 
The excrescence is so ornamental that 
it seems almost a pity to destroy it, 
and yet, when opencMi, it will be found 
to contain a great number of the grubs 
or pupsB of the fly. 

Ctvoglo'ssum. — Boraginea. — 
HoundVtongue. — Pretty little bien- 
nial and annual plants; natives of Eu- 
rope, and requiring only the common 
culture of plants of a similar nature. 
Yenus's Navel-wort was formerly 
considered to belong to this genus, but 
it is now removed to Omphalo^ks. 

Otpripb^dium. — Orchidacea. — 
The Ladies* Slipper. — Terrestiial or- 
chideous plants, mostly natives of 
North America. They should be 
grown in peat soil in a shady border, 
and covered with a hand-glass, or in 
some other manner, so as to keep 
them dry during winter. They are 
very difficult to propagate in this 
country, and the plants bought in the 
fleed shops and nurseries have gene- 
rally been imported from America. 

Cyri'lla. — JEricaeeoB. — Green- 
house shrubs with very small white 
flowers. For an account of the beau- 
tiful plant sometimes called CyriUa 
pulchSUa, see TreviraW, or Achi- 

KR^BS. 

CtrtochiYum. — OrchidacecB,-^ 
Splendid Mexican Epiphytes; which 
are generally grown on part of the 
Inntnch of a tree, or in the husk of a 
oocoa-nut, hung up from the rafters 
of a hothouse, or damp stove. When 
planted, the roots should be wrapped 
up in wet moss, and tied on the 
branch, or placed in the husk ; and 
the plants should be kept in a damp 
atmosphere, and frequently watered. 
Sometimes these Epiphytes are grown 
in pots, in which case the soil 
should be peat, mixed with lime- 
rubbish. 

Cy'tisus. — Leguminosce, — There 
are above fifty kinds of C^tisus ; but 



the kinds best known are the Labur- 
nums, the common Broom (C. axk 
pttritu), and the Portugal Broom, 
{C. dlbtu). The common Laburnum 
{C. LaMmwn) is a well-known tree, 
which, if it were less common, would 
be thought extremely beautiful. There 
are only three or four distinct varie- 
ties, but the plant varies very muck 
in the size of its flowers, in their 
colour, and the length of the racemes 
in which they are disposed, and in 
their fragrance. The Scotch Labur- 
num (C. alpintta) is much more 
beautiful than the common kind; 
both the flowers and leaves are larger, 
and the flowers are more frequently 
fragrant. They are also produced 
much later in the season, not coming 
into flower till the others are quite 
over. This is the plant which the 
Italians call May, as we do the Haw- 
thorn. The French call both species 
False Ebony, from the blackness of 
the wood ; which, however, is much 
darker in (7. LdbHrnvm than in C. 
alpinua. Both kinds will grow in 
any soil and situation, but they do 
best in a deep sandy loam, and a 
sheltered situation. 



"n AB(E^IA. — Erieaoea. — The 
^ late Professor Don's name for 
And/rSmeda Dcibc^cia L., Irishworts, 
or St.Dabeoc*8 heath. It is quite hardy, 
but roquires a moist, peaty soil. The 
species has purple flowers ; but there 
is a beautiful variety, the flowers of 
which are white. 

Dappodil. — See Narci'ssus. 

Da'hlia. — Comp6tU(B, — The im- 
portance that has within the last few 
years attached to this genus would 
ronder it easy to fill a volume with 
descriptions of its various species and 
varieties, and the details of their 
culture. Its history is also somewhat 
curious ; as, strange to say, though it 
has become so great a favourite, and 



is M uniTerMUy cultiTated, the history 
of its introduction is very obscure. It 
is fonentUj said to haye been intro- 
duced by Lady Holland in 1804 ; but 
the 6ct is, it had been introduced 
nuny years before that period, and 
vvas only brought from Madrid, in 
1804, by Lady Holland, who ap- 
parently did not know that it was 
already in the country. The first 
kind of Dahlia known to Europeans 
(/>. euperfitM Cay. D, mridhUis 
Dec., Oeorg^na pimaata W.) was 
discoyered in Mexico by Baron Hum- 
boldt in 1789, and sent by him to 
Professor Cayanilles, of the Botanical 
Grarden, Madrid, who gaye the genus 
the name of DiUilia, in honour of the 
Swedish professor DahL Cayanilles 
sent a plant of it the same year to 
the Marchioness of Bute, who was 
yery fond of flowers, and who kept it 
in Uie greenhouse. From this species 
nearly all the yarieties known in 
the gardens haye been raised ; as it 
seeds freely, and yaiies yery much 
when raised from seed. In 1802, 
I), frvstranea Ait. (D. coccinea) 
was introduced fit)m France, in 
which country it had been raised 
from Mexican seeds. A few yarieties 
have been raised fix>m this kind, but 
they are much smaller than the others. 
It is rather remarkable, that the two 
species do not hybridise together ; and 
that 2). Bupirflua or i;ari^6i2if .should 
produce flowers of colours so different 
as crimson, purple, white, yellow, 
orange, and scarlet, without hybridi- 
sation. Among all the colours, how- 
eyer, displayed by these yarieties, no 
flowers haye yet appeared of blue, and 
comparatiyely few of a pure white. 
These two species, and their yarieties, 
were the only Dahlias known in 
English gardens for many years ; as, 
though a few kinds were introduced 
from time to time from France and 
Spain, yet as they did not hybridise 
with the others, and were rather moxe 



tender, they were not generally culti- 
yafeed, and i^tpear to haye been soon 
lost Most of these haye, howeyer, 
been re-introduced from Mexico, with 
seyeral new species, within the last 
few yean ; and there are now ten or 
twelye distinct species, besides innu« 
menble yarieties of D. varidbUit, to 
be procured in England. The most 
remarkable of the new species is the 
tree Dahlia, 2>. exceUa, which is said 
to grow in Mexico thirty feet high, 
with a trunk thick in proportion. 
The name of Gkorgina was applied to 
the Dahlia by Willdenow; because 
the word D&hlia was thought to bear 
too close a resemblance to the word 
D^ea, which had been preyiously 
given by Thunherg to a small legu- 
minous genus. As,howeyer, the words 
are both spelt and pronounced difier- 
ently, Professor De Candolle has re- 
commended that the name Dihlia 
shall be retained, and most botanists 
of the present day haye followed his 
recommendation* The name Geor- 
gina was glyen in honour of Georgi, 
a German botanist, who resided for 
seyeral years at St, Petersburg. 

The Dahlia is a tuberous-rooted 
plant, which is propagated either by 
seeds, or diyision of the root The 
seeds are chiefly used for raising new 
sorts ; and they should be treated like 
tender annuals, being sown on a slight 
hotbed in February or March, and 
planted out in May. The plants rarely 
flower the first year, but the tubers 
will form in the course of the summer, 
and may be taken up in autumn with 
those of the old plants. When the 
plants are propagated by diyision of 
the root, care must be taken that eadi 
piece has a bud attached to it These 
buds, or eyes, as the gardeners call 
them, are not scattered all oyer the 
tubers, like those of the potato, but 
collected in a ring round the collar of 
the root. These eyes, when the tubers 
tx^in adry state, are sometimes scarcely 
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perceptible; and to discover them, 
nurserjinen often plant their Dahlia- 
tubers in a hotbed, ** to start the eyes," 
as they call it; that is, to force the 
latent buds sufficiently forward to show 
where they are situated, before they 
divide the tubers for the purpose of 
forming new plants. Sometimes the 
eyes do not form a ringround the collar 
or crown of the root, but a considerable 
portion of it is without any buds. 
These parts, when divided from the 
rest, are called blind tubers; and, 
though, if put into the ground, they 
will live for several years, sending out 
abundance of fibrous roots every year, 
no gardener has yet been able to in- 
duce a blind tuber to form an eye, 
or to send up a shoot. This pecu- 
lijirity should be kept in mind by all 
novices in floriculture; as dishonest 




FIO. 11.— CLXFT-ORAFTINO TEC DAHLIA. 

persons frequently sell large and 
healthy-looking tubers, which are, 
however, worthless, from their being 
without eyes. To remedy this evil, 
an expedient has been devised of 
grafting the tubers of Dahlias in 
the same manner as is practised with 
the tubers of the Psony in France 



(see Grafting); but it requires 
great skill in the gardener to do 
this successfully, as the tuber is very 
apt to rot at the point of junction be- 
tween it and the graft One mode of 
performing the operation is to take a 
growing idioot of a choice Dahlia, 
and to cut it so as to form the lower 
extremity into a wedge shape (as 
shown at a in fig. 11). A barren 
tuber must then be prepared (as shown 
at b)f and the shoot inserted. Another 
method is to make one or two holes 
in the neck of a barren tuber, and 
inserting a bud (see fig. 12), taking 
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care to make the two surfieu^s fit 
exactly, and covering the edges with 
grafdng-wax. The tuber is then 
planted, and the pot is plunged into a 
hotbed till the leaves begin to shoot. 
Dahlias are also propagated by cut- 
tings of the stem^ taken from the lower 
part of the plant; or young shoots 
slipped off the tuber with part of the 
woody fibre attached. The cuttings 
should be struck in sand, or very 
sandy loam, under a bell-glass, and 
with bottom^heat Great care should 
be taken to shade them from the direct 
rays of the sun, till they have thrown 
out roots; as the leaves are easily 
withered, and when this is the case, 
they cannot be recovered, and the 
cuttings will perish, for want of a due 
circulation of the sap. The roots will 
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fenenllj form in a fortnight, or at 
most three weeks. 

The hest toil for Dahlias is a com* 
poet of equal parts of sand and loam, 
with a little peat; which may he 
enriched with part of an old hothed, 
or decayed leaves. Mannre of any 
lund should, however, he used very 
sparingly; as too much will canse the 
plant to produce strong, coarse-growing 
leaves and stems^ instead of fine flowers. 
Striped flowers are never either bright 
or distinct in their colours in very rich 
soil. Dahlias will not grow well in 
the richest clayey soil without sand ; 
and though they will grow fireely in 
sand without loam, the flowers will 
he poor, and only semi-double. Though 
they flower so late in the year. Dah- 
lias are killed by the slightest frost; 
and thus their beauty, great as it is, is 
generally rather short-lived. As soon 
as the leaves turn brown from frost, 
which is generally in October, the 
stems should be cut down; and in 
November the tubers should be taken 
up. A dry day should be chosen, if 
possible; and the tubers should be 
carefully taken up, and laid on boards 
in an open shed, or some similar place, 
to dry. While drying, they should 
be turned every day, and the earth 
that falls from them should be swept 
away. They should be dried in an 
open shed, if possible, where they 
will be only sheltered from the rain ; 
for if dried suddenly by fire-heat, or 
exposure to the sun, the tubers are 
apt to wither up; and if dried too 
slowly, without the admission of plenty 
of air, they will rot. They generally 
do best kept during the winter in a 
dry cellar in sand or sawdust; but 
any dry place will do, which is not 
too hot. In spring the tubers are 
replanted, either in pots plunged in 
a slight hotbed, about the middle of 
February or the beginning of March, 
or in the open ground in May or June ; 
but the dwarf early-flowering kinds 



may be planted in the open air in 
April. When the tall kinds are 
wanted to flower early, they may be 
forced rapidly forward by beingplunged 
into stronger heat, and kept in the 
hotbed till just ready to flower. If, 
however, the summer should prove 
hot and dry, the plants thus forced are 
frequently attacked by a disease called 
the curl, which is caused by an insect 
called the green bug, that perforates 
the young leaves, and occasions them 
to wither and shrivel up. All Dahlias 
are also frequently infested with eai^ 
wigs, which jnerce the flower-buds 
and prevent them from expanding. 

The beauty of the Dahlia is esti- 
mated principally by the shape of the 
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flower, which should be perfectly cir- 
cular, without any of the petals pro- 
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jecting beyond the otlieTS ; and if the 
disk in the centre be seen in a full- 
blown flower, it is considered as a 
great defect. As this Imperfection 
disqualifies even a fine Dahlia from 
competing for a prize, dishonest florists 
frequently try to remove it artificially, 
after the flower has expanded. The 
size and colour of the flowers are con- 
sidered as of inferior consequence to 
the form, by professed florists ; though, 
of course, large flowers are generally 
preferred to small ones, and the 
colours, whatever they may be, should 
be always clear and distinct, without 
any blotches, clouding, or muddiness. 
There are several distinct classes, if 
they may be so called, of the flowers ; 
as, for example, the Globe Dahlias, 
the dwarfs, the quilled, &c. As the 
plants are very luxuriant in their stems 
and leaves, they require some kind 
of confinement; and they are generally 
either tied to cast-iron stakes painted 
green, or drawn through what are 
called Dahlia-ring8,wliich are generally 
made of cast-iron ; but as these are 
rather dear, they may be imitated by 
fixing three slender stakes of wood, 
in a triangular form, and forming rings 
of split willows, which may be pur- 
chasied of the basket-makers, and 
tying them to the stakes at regular 
dffltances ; or the stakes may be 
pierced with holes, and leaden wire 
or slender laths passed through them. 
The dwarf Dahlias may be pegged 
down so as to cover a bed in a 
systematic flower-garden; and thus 
treated, they have a most beautiful 
effect. 

Daisy. — See Bi/llis. 

Da^ba. — Legvminoam, — Green- 
house shrubs, with pinnate leaves, 
and small pea-flowers, greatly resem- 
bling those of the wild vetches, but 
less beautifuL The genus would not 
have been mentioned here, but on 
account of its having been the occasion 
of the name of the Dllhlia having been 



changed by Willdenowto Georgina. — 
See Da'hlia. 

Damp Stovb. — A name frequently 
applied by gardeners to the bark stove; 
but more properly belonging to the 
Orchideous house,, the atmosphere of 
which is kept constantly surcharged 
with moisture. 

Da'phnb. — Thyvn^dacecs, — A genus 
of beautiful low shrubs, nearly equally 
remarkable for their elegant and often 
fragrant flowers, and their bright red 
poisonous berries. The best known 
species of the genus is the common 
Mezereou (2>. Messerevmi), which is 
so general a favourite that it has pet 
names in almost every language. The 
French call it genteel wood, and pretty 
wood; the Italians, the fiur plant ; the 
Germans, silky bark ; and even the 
grave Spaniards term it the lady-laurel. 
In our own language, Cowper, one of 
our sweetest poets in all that relates 
to sylvan scenery, thus beautifully 
describes it, alluding to the circum- 
stance of its flowers appearing before 
its leaves : — 

"Though leafless, well attired and 
thick beset 
With blushing wreaths investing 
every spray." 

There are two varieties, one with 
white, and the other with dark-red 
flowers. All the kinds are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden 
soil ; but they prefer a rich loam, and a 
shady situation. In the nurseries they 
are generally propagated by seeds,which 
are often two years before they come 
up, unless sown as soon as they are 
ripe. When young plants are pur- 
chased, they should always be trans- 
planted in October, as the sap begins 
to be in motion about Christmas ; and 
the plants are almost sure to die (or 
at least to become sickly) if taken up 
after the sap has begun to move. The 
poison is acrid, and the best remedy, 
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if a child should oufortonatelj Mt the 
herrievs swallowingoil,malted hutter, 
or milk. The Mezeieon is a natiye 
of the North of Europe, and it ii eome- 
times found wild in England. The 
common and twin-flowered Spuige 
Laurels (/>. LamrtoUi and i>. pit^ 
^ica) are eTei^green hushy shruhs, with 
dark-green glossj leavesy and greenish 
flowersy which they produce about 
Christmas. The first is a native of 
Britain, the latter of Asia Minor. 
They both require the same culture 
as the Mezereon, and the common 
Spuge Laurel thriyes under the drip 
of trees, where few other plants will 
live. The dwarf Daphnes are generally 
somewhat tender, with pink fragrsnt 
flowers ; and i>. ocfdroy the Chinese 
Daphne, is a very fragrant and beauti- 
ful greenhouse shrub. i>. Foriutii, 
a new spedes, introduced in 1844, 
forms a dwarf shrub, nearly allied to 
the Mezereon, and probably about as 
hardy as that well-known plant. In 
its native country it grows in the 
same situations as the Macartney Rose 
and Wittttria tinhuit. The plant 
is a native of China, where its bark, 
which is extremely acrid and poison- 
ous, ** is used by the natives to pro- 
duce blisters on the skin, particularly 
in cases of rheumatism.** 

Datu^ba. -— /Siofan^cea!.— Strong- 
growing, large-leaved plants, generally 
with showy flowers. Most of the 
kinds are annuals ; the best known of 
which are the common Thorn- Apple, 
i>. Strcmbniuin, now naturalised in 
England ; i>. Mkd, a dwarf species, 
common in gardens ; D. cerdUoea^lon, 
a magnificent plant ; and JD. Tdtula, 
the purple-flowered Thom-Apple. 
They should be all raised on a hot-bed, 
and planted out in May. The splendid 
half-shrubby plant, with large, white, 
tube-shaped fragrant flowers, formerly 
called liatilra arboreOf is now called 
Brugmdnsia twavMene. This splen- 
did plant may be grown in a large tub 



in the greenhouse, in heatli-monld^ 
during the winter ; and in May, a pit 
may be prepared for it about a foot 
wider in diameter than its tub. This 
pit should be partially filled with 
very rotten manure and decayed \ 
leaves ; and the Datdra, being turned 
out of its tub, and its decayed roots 
pared off, may be put into the rich 
compost prepared for it, when it will 
grow most vigorously. A plant treated 
in this manner, in 1835, expanded 
1050 flowers from the middle of May 
to the middle of September. About 
the last week in that month the plant 
was taken up out of the ground in 
which it had been growing, its roots 
and its branches were cut in, and it 
was again placed in a tub, to be kept 
in the greenhouse till the following 
spring. It must be observed, that the 
pit prepared for the Datikra must be 
in soil which is either naturally dry, 
from being of a gravelly or sandy na- 
ture, or which has been well drained ; 
or that the bottom of the pit be filled 
with broken bricks, in order that the 
plant may be well and frequently 
watered while it is growing. Pro- 
bably, if its roots and collar were 
well protected, it might be left in 
the open air without injury during 
winter. 

DavibVia. — Zeguminota, — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with orange-yellow 
coloured pea-flowers; which should be 
grown in a greenhouse, in well-drained 
pots, and in a soil composed of equal 
parts of sandy loam and peat The 
pots will require to be often watered, 
but should have no saucers ; as the 
roots are easily withered by drought, 
or rotted by excess of moisture. The 
species are propagated by cuttings, 
struck in sand under a bell-glass, but 
without bottom-heat. 

Day Lily. — See Hbmsroca'llis. 

Dead Leavbb. — Few persons are 
aware of the great value of dead 
leaves to a florist; but the fact is. 
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that, when decayed, leaves form the 
beet of all manures for flowering 
plants. In this state they are called 
leaf mould, or yegetable mould ; and 
under one of these names they will 
be found continually referred to in 
all books treating of the culture of 
flowers. To prepare this vegetable 
mould, the dead leaves should be 
swept up in November, and laid in a 
heap in the reserve-ground ; the heap 
should be occasionally turned over, 
say perhaps once a month, and in 
about a year, or at any rate, by the 
end of the second spring, the mould 
will be fit for use. 

Deadly Niohtshadb. — A'tropa 
BeUadorma, a plant of little beauty, 
and a deadly poison. 

Dbcatimo Leaves. •— Many trees 
and shrubs are very ornamental from 
the beautiful colours which their leaves 
assume in autumn ; and among these 
may be mentioned the Ampeldpsis, or 
Virginian Creeper, the different kinds 
of Rh<is or Sumach, the Liquid&mbsr, 
the American Oaks and Maples, the 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, &c. Many 
large trees, such as the birch, the 
beech, the oak, and the deciduous 
cypress, are also very ornamental, from 
the colours of their decaying leaves. 

Dbciduous Ctprbss. — Though 
these trees, in fiivourable situations, 
become too large to be included in a 
work like the present, yet as they are 
often introduced in shrubberies, when 
of a small size, it may be here ob- 
served, that they never grow large, 
miless near water. In their nativen 
country (North America) they grow 
in swamps and morasses, and are 
there from seventy to one hundred 
feet high. When grown in dry soil, 
they become stunted, and rarely ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen feet high ; but 
their foliage assumes a beautiful red 
in dying off, instead of its natural 
yellow. Botanists have had some 
trouble to know where to place this 



tree, as it was first called Oupr^stut 
dUHcha, and the generic name was 
then changed, first to Schub^rtia, and 
afterwards to Taxddium. 

Delphi'mium. — BcMwnculaeea. — 
The Larkspur^ — ^Well-known annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, with 
curiously-cut leaves and splendid 
flowers, which are either purple, pink, 
blue, or white, and never yellow. 
The Siberian Larkspurs are remark- 
able for the metallic lustre of their 
flowers, the hue of which resembles 
that of silver which has been tar- 
nished by fire; and the Bee Lark- 
spurs are remarkable and interesting 
for the curious manner in which their 
petals are folded up in the centre of 
the flower, so as to resemble a bee, 
or a large blue-bottle fly. The Lark- 
spurs will grow in any soil or situa- 
tion : but a rich friable loam, and a 
situation open to the sun, suit them 
best. They are improved by the ad- 
dition of a good deal of thoroughly 
rotten manure to the soil in which 
they grow, instead of being injured by 
it, as is the case with most other flower- 
ing plants. The seeds keep good a 
long time ; and those of the annual 
kinds do best sown in autumn, as, 
when sown in spring, they are a long 
time before they flower. The peren- 
nials are propagated by division of 
the root 

Drmdro^ium. — (Miidekcece. — 
Splendid Mexican epiphytes, which 
may be grown on tiie branches of 
trees, or in pots suspended from the 
rafters of the damp stove. They are 
generally propagated by taking off a 
joint of the pseudo-bulb, or stem, and 
planting it in turfy loam, well drained. 
No water should be given till the plant 
begins to shoot from below; but in a 
short time, the green tips of its roots 
will be seen protruding through the 
loose soil in the pot, and hanging 
down over the rim. It is now in a 
growing state, and if well supplied 
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with water, and kept in a damp at- 
mosphere, it will increase rapidly; 
but care should he taken that its 
long roots are not injured, as those 
that are will wither awaj, and never 
recoTer. The flowers hang down in 
long spikes, and have a splendid ap- 
pearance. 

Dkptpord Pink. — Didnthut Ar- 
mhia. — An annual species of Diiln- 
thus, with clusters of small pink, 
scentless flowers, something like those 
of Lobers Catchfly. A native of 
Britain, generally found in gravelly 
soil, and growing freely in any gai^ 
den, where the soil is not too rich. 

Deu'tzia. — PhiUtdelphacecB. — 
Slender-branched, grscefril shrubs, 
with compound panicles of beautiful 
white flowers. They will thrive in 
any light soil in the open ground; but 
as they require a slight protection dur- 
ing winter, they are generally grown 
in pots, and kept in the greenhouse. 
D, tcabraf the most common species, 
takes its specific name from the 
roughness of its leaves ; which, in its 
native country, Japan, are said, by 
Thunberg, to be used by the cabinet- 
makers in polishing the finer kinds of 
wood. 

Devil im a Bush. — See Nige'lla. 

Devil's Bit. — Scahiosa suc<^»a. 
— A kind of Scabious, quite hardy, 
and growing in any soil or situation. 
It was formerly supposed to have great 
medicinal virtues; and hence, says 
the legend, the Devil, envying man- 
kind such a treasure, attempted to 
destroy it, by biting off a part of the 
root, which appears as though a part 
of it were bitten off at this day. 

Dia'nthus. — CaryophyUaceoBf or 
SiUfnacea, — A genus of perennial 
and herbaceous plants, containing se- 
veral beautiful and well-known flow- 
ers. The most popular perhaps of 
these is the Carnation {Didnthua 
CaryophyUus)^ which is occasionally 
found in a wild state in Britain on old 



walls, particularly on the ruins of 
Rochester Castle, &c. In a cultivated 
state, the Clove Carnation may be 
called the breeder, or normal form, 
as it bears about the same relation to 
the variegated Carnations as the aelf- 
coloured Tulips and Auriculas do to 
the named varieti^ of those plants. 
The varieties of Carnations are divided 
into three kinds : the Flakes, which 
are striped with broad bands of two 
colours; the Bizarres, which are 
striped or streaked, with three co- 
lours; and the Picotees, which are 
much the hardiest, and are only bor- 
dered with a narrow margin of some 
dark colour, or dotted with very 
small, and almost imperceptible spots. 
Carnations should be grown in a rich 
loam, mixed with sand or peat to keep 
it open, and a little rotten cow-dung, 
or vegetable mould to enrich it. They 
do best in pots, and the earth should 
be pressed into the pots as firmly as 
possible; more so, indeed, than for 
any other plant. The plants raised 
from layers should be separated from 
the parent in August, and they may 
be potted three in a five-inch pot. 
The pots should be well drained, and 
the plants frequently watered till 
about the middle of October, when 
the watering should be gradually de- 
creased. The layers, when first pot- 
ted, may be kept in the open air; 
shading them for a few days after 
potting, from the sun ; and putting a 
hand-glass over them, if there should 
be apprehended any danger of severe 
tfrost at night, though a little frtwt 
will not hurt them. About the mid- 
dle of November, the plants should 
be removed to a greenhouse, or shed, 
where they should be kept entirely 
in the shade, merely protected from 
the frost, as they will bear a con- 
siderable degree of cold much bettw 
than too much heat. Here they may 
remain till March or April, according 
to the season, when they should be 
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repotted, and, after a few days, turned 
into the open air. In May they may 
be either planted out in beds, or re- 
moved to larger pots for flowering, 
which they will do in June and July. 
When the buds have formed, the 
plants should be well watered morn- 
ing and eyening; and, in the evening, 
they should be syringed oyer the 
leaves, always waiting till the sun 
has gone down. The principal points 
of beauty in a Carnation are, that the 
stem should be strong and erect, the 
calyx well and regularly opened, the 
flowv round, with the petals regularly 
disposed, the largest on the outside, 
and gradually decreasing in size to the 
centre, and the colours clear and dis- 
tinct, those with a white ground being 
preferred. The stripes should also be 
broadest at the margin of each petal. 
As the calyx of the Carnation is very 
apt to burst on one side before it opens 
on the other, and as this spoils the 
shape of the flower, many cultivators 
gently divide the sepals with a pin, as 
soon as the buds are fully swelled ; 
and others slip a round piece of card- 
board, with a hole in the centre, over 
the bud while it is yet quite small, 
and push it up over the odyx, so as 
to force it to open flrst at the top. 
This piece of pasteboard is kept on 
after tiie expansion of the flower, and 
serves to keep the petals in their pro- 
per places. Others tie a strip of bast- 
mat round the lower part of the buds, 
to prevent them from opening impro- 
perly. The flower is also furnished 
with a stake to tie it to, and a paper 
or tin cap, to shade it from the sun. 
June and July are the months for 
making layers. For this purpose, the 
outer, strongest, and lowest shoots of 
the plant should be preferred ; and 
each shoot should be cut about half 
through, in a slanting direction, at 
a joint. A furrow should be made 
in the ground an inch or two deep, in 
which the cut stem should be buried, 



and fitftened down with a bit of 
hooked twig, so as to have the wound- 
ed part completely covered, and the 
end of the layer upright, an inch or 
two out of the earth. The layer 
should be moderately watered as soon 
as it is made, and the plant should be 
shaded after the operation. It may 
be observed with relation to Camap 
tions grown in pots, that as their 
stems are generally very brittle when 
they are moist and succulent, it may 
be as well to set the pot in the hot 
sun for about an hour before the layer 
is made, to render the stalks flaccid. 
Carnations are also propagated by cut- 
tings (see Pipings), and some sorts 
are raised from seed. 

The Pink {Didnthtu plumarku) 
is by some supposed to be a variety 
of the Carnation ; but others make 
it a distinct species, though it does 
not appear to be known in a wild state. 
There are many kinds, but only what 
are called the laced Pinks rank as 
florists* flowers. The laced Pinks, to 
be esteemed by florists, should have 
their flowers about two inches and a 
half in diameter ; and the petals 
should be white, with rose edges, and 
a broad ring of rich dark purple or 
crimson, as nearly black as possible, 
in the centre ; the colours being all 
strongly marked, and quite clear and 
distinct. The culture of the laced 
Pink is exactly the same as that of 
the Carnation ; but the common Pinks 
may be planted in the open garden, 
and treated exactly the same as the 
other hardy perennial border-flowers. 
The Tree Pink (D. arhoreua) is 
merely a woody kind of Carnation ; 
and the Mule Pink is a hybrid between 
the Carnation and the Sweet-william. 
They both require only the common 
treatment of border-flowers. The 
leaves of all the kinds of Pinks and 
Carnations are called by gardeneiB 
the grass. 

The greenhouse species of DiUnthus 
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grow freely in ligbt rich mould, mth 
I a moderate allowance of air and 
i water ; and they do not require any 
i particular care in their culture. They 
j are all very ornamental, and they are 
propagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily, and do not require bottom- 
heat. 

For the culture of Didnth^u har- 

, &^(U«, see SWEKT-WILLIAM. D. c&i- 

. lUntit, the Chinese Pink, is generally 
treated as a hardy annual ; but it may 
be preserved in dry soil for two or 
three years. 

DiBBKR. — A short piece of wood 
about the thickness of a spade handle, 
made with a place for the hand at the 
upper end and a sharp point below ; 
used for making holes in the soil to 
plant potatoes, &c. 

DiooTYLBDONous plsuts have seeds 
which separate into two or more coty- 
ledons or seed-leayes, when they 
yegetate : and this class comprehends 
thiee-fourths of all the known plants 
in the world. They haye all reticu- 
lated leayes, that is, leaves, the yeins 
in which appear like net-work when 
held up to the light ; and the ligneous 
species have the thickness of their 
stems increased every year by suc- 
cessive layers of new wood, deposited 
on the outside of the old wood imme- 
diately under the bark. In all these 
points, and many others less conspi- 
cuous, they differ from the monoco- 
tyledonous plants, or those the seeds 
of which have only one seed-leaf, or 
cotyledon. 

Dicta'mnub. — JtiUhcetB, — Frazi- 
nella. — There are two species, the 
purple and the white, both hardy 
perennials, and both natives of Oer- 
many. The leaves have a pleasant 
smell, like lemon-peel, when rubbed, 
and the plant emits a phosphoric va- 
pour, which may be easily ignited by 
a candle, and bums like gas. The 
flowers are very ornamental ; and the 
plants will grow in any common garden 



soil, and in any situation not imme- 
diately under the drip of trees. 
They are increased by division of the 
root. 

Dini'Bcus. — UmbelUfero!, — The 
beautiful Austrslian plants, sometimes 
called by this name, and sometimes 
by that of Traehym^neywre half-hardy 
annuals, that require to be raised on 
a hotbed, and not planted out till 
May or June. In very cold, eiq>osed 
situations, they are generally grown 
in pots, and kept in the greenhouse ; 
but they never flower so well as in the 
open ground. The best way to grow 
them is to sow the seed in autumn aa 
soon as it can be procured from the 
seed-shops, on a slight hotbed, to pot 
^e plants as soon as they have formed 
their second pair of leaves, and to keep 
the pots in a fiwne or greenhouse, 
shifting the plants occasionally, till 
the following spring, when they may 
be planted in the open ground in a 
light rich soil, and they will flower 
beautifully. 

Dib'lttiia,. — FumaaihcetB, — The 
new name given to several kinds of 
Fumi^ria ; as, for example, F, eximia, 
jP. formotat &c. A very handsome 
species of this genius {D, apectdbilis) 
was introduced by Mr. Fortune, from 
China, in 1846. 

Diervi'lla. — Caprifoliaoea, — A 
little North American shrub, with 
yellow flowers something like those 
of the Honeysuckle in shape. It was 
formerly considered to belong to Lo- 
nicera. It is very hardy, and will 
grow in almost any soil or situation, 
sending up abundance of suckers, by 
which it is easily increased. 

Digging. — The art of pulverisinif 
the ground so as to reduce it to a fit 
state to be penetrated by the roots of 
plants; and also to render it pervious 
to the rain and air, without the aid 
of which neither! seeds could vegetate 
nor trees grow. Digging (or plough- 
ing, which is the same thing on a 
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larger scale) is the first operation per- 
formed by man on a Wren waste, 
when he takes it into cultivation. 

Digita'lis. — Scrophiddrince, — 
The Foxglove. — If this plant were 
not a common British weed, it would 
be thought very ornamental ; and, in 
£ict, the Tenerifie species, D. comcb- 
rUnsit L. (IsopUxia eomariSntis 
G. Don), with yellow flowers, and D, 
BC^rwm L. (7. ic^trvm O. Don), 
with orange flowers, are favourite 
greenhouse shrubs. They should, be 
grown in a mixture of loam and peat, 
and may be propagated by cuttings or 
seeds, which they ripen in abundance. 
The hardy herbaceous species which 
modem botanists have left in the genus 
Digitalis, are mostly natives of the 
south of Europe, and are all oma^ 
mentaL They require a light rich 
soil, and are propagated by seeds. 

Dillwy'nu. — LegwmnbtOB. — 
Australian shrubs with heath-like 
leaves, and pea-flowers which are 
generally scarlet and orange. They 
diould be grown in pots well drained, 
and in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand; and they should be well and 
regularly watered, but no water 
should ever be allowed to stand in the 
saucers, if their pots should have any, 
but they are much better without. 
They are propagated by cuttings, 
which should be struck in sand under 
a bell-glass. 

DiMORPHOTHK^cA. — CompSiiUB, — 
Professor De Gandolle^s new name 
for the Cape Marigolds, formerly called 
CaUndulapluviMia and (7. hybrida. 

—See GALB^NDtTLA. 

Dick JE^A . — DroserhcecB. — ^Venus's 
Fly-trap. — A curious little American 
phmt, nearly allied to the common 
Sundew, so often found in boggy 
meadows in different parts of Enghmd. 
— (See Dro'sera.) JHoTia^ea Mutci- 
pma has a scaly root, almost like a 
liliaceous bulb, and it sends out few 
fibres; it is, therefore, very difficult to 



keep, but it does best in a greenhouse, 
grown in moss, with a little mould at 
the bottom of the pot, and the pot kept 
standing in water and covered with a 
bell-glass during the heat of the day. 
The glass is generally taken off to- 
wards the evening, and the plant 
allowed plenty of fresh air, but some 
gardeners do not think this necessary. 
It is supposed that the flies this plant 
catches, are useful in nourishing it, 
though not essential to its support; 
and the experiment has been tried of 
feeding it with very small pieces of 
raw meat, which in a few days appeared 
surrounded by a kind of mucus, and 
soon disappeared. In the like manner, 
the remains of the bodies of flies are 
often found in the leaves of this plant, 
and those of the common Sundew, 
though both plants will thrive, if 
kept sufficiently moist, without such 
nourishment. 

Dio'sMA. — Rutacea, — Gape shrubs 
with hair-like roots, which require to 
be grown in pots in a greenhouse, or 
room, in sandy peat, well drained, and 
frequently watered. Like all the 
cape shrubs, they are easily killed by 
too much or too little water; and 
should nerer be suffered to stand 
with water in a saucer, or to get too 
dry. They have a very peculiar smell, 
which some persons like, and which 
is said to be very wholesome; but 
which is generally thought to be very 
disagreeable, and which remains in 
gloves, or any other article of dress 
that may have touched the plant, for 
a long time. The Hottentot belles 
are said to use it as a perfume. The 
plants have heath-like leaves and 
small but pretty flowers ; they are 
propagated by cuttings, which root 
freely in sand under a glass. 

Di'pLACDs. — Scrophtddrino!, — 
The Monkey-plant. — The shrubby 
kinds of Mfmulus,with yellow or scarlet 
flowers ; which diould be grown in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat. They 
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are natiTes of California, and, like all 
the plants from that country, they are 
easily killed by the sun striking on 
the collar of the root ; they likewise 
suflier severely from drought, or too 
much moisture. They are propagsr 
ted by cuttings struck in sand without 
bottom-heat 

DiPLOL^hiA — Bvtiteea. — D,Dam- 
pUri is a very singular plant, the 
Lowers of which resemble those of 
one of the Compdsitae. It is a native 
of Western Australia whence it was 
introduced about 1840. 

"DiftLCA, — Hiymelikeem, — Leather- 
wood. — This is the smallest of trees, 
as though some of the kinds of Willow 
are still of lower growth, they are too 
herbaceous in the texture of their 
stems, to be legitimately entitled to 
the rank of trees. The Duca, on the 
oontraiy, is as completely a tree as an 
oak, though it seldom grows above 
three feet high. It is a native of 
America, and requires a marshy soil, 
or to be grown in peat kept constantly 
moist. 

Disb'mma. — Paati/loritcecb, — This 
is a genus of very handsome plants, 
natives of Australia, and nearly allied 
to the Passion Flower. The flowers 
of D. attrdntia are remarkable for 
their change of colour, being nearly 
white in the bud, and when they first 
expand; afterwards assuming a yellow 
or buff tint ; and finally becoming a 
brick red. 

Dittany or Crbtk. — Origcmvm 
DxctdfOMMU. — ^A kind of Marjoram, 
with pink flowers, a native of Candia, 
which is quite hardy, but should be 
grown in rich mould. On the Con- 
tinent, a branch of it hung up iu a 
room is said to keep away fleas and 
other vermin. 

Division. — Plants are said to be 
propagated by division when they are 
taken up and separated into portions ; 
each portion having part of the root 
and one or more buds attached, if in 



herbaceous plants ; or a root and part 
of a stem, if in shrubs or other ligne- 
ous plants. Hence, almost all her- 
baceous plants may be propagated by 
division, as they genenlly send up 
many stems from their roots ; and 
also all those shrubs or low trees that 
send up suckers. In one sense almost 
all ligneous plants may be said to be 
propagated by division ; as cuttings 
are divisions of the stem or branches. 
Indeed, as every bud has the power, 
like a seed, of sending a shoot up- 
wards, and roots downwards from its 
base, every plant may be divided into 
as many new plants as it has buds ; 
but the common application of the 
term division, is to die dividing of 
those roots which send up many stems 
or suckers. 

DooDCR. — See Ch'scuta. 

DoDccA^MEON. — PrimuUiceoR. — 
The AmericanCowslip. — A very pretty 
plant, to which Linnsus gave a very 
strange name; Dodecatheon signify- 
ing the twelve Roman divinities. The 
plant is a native of Virginia, and it is 
generally considered quite hardy; bnt 
it is very difficult to keep. It should 
be grown in the open ground, in a 
sandy loam, in rather a shady situa- 
tion, and kept moist. One reason of 
its being lost is, that if the roots are 
once suffered to become too dry, they 
wither, and when moisture is given, 
they rot instead of reviving ; and 
another reason is, that as the stem 
and leaves die away in winter, the 
root is often dug up and thrown away 
as dead by jobbing gardeners, who are 
unacquainted with the plants of the 
garden they are working in. To pre- 
yent this, a mark of some kind should 
always be fixed to the plant in small 
gardens ; or when a new gardener is 
employed, its situation should be 
pointed out to him. There are several 
garden varieties. 

DOO'S-TOOTH VlOLBT. Erfffikf^ 

fwwn DhiBcanU is a pretty bulbous- 
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rooted pluit, with spotted leaves and 
piuple flowers. There is a variety 
with white flowers ; and E» cmen- 
ciLfwm has hurge dark-yellow flowers. 
The European kinds will grow in any 
common garden soil, and do not re- 
quire taking up ; hut the American 
species, which is much the handsomest, 
is apt to waste its strength in produc- 
ing roots instead of flowers. For this 
reason it does hest grown in well- 
drained pots, in rather poor soil, or 
what is hetter, in sandy peat. 

Dogwood. — See Go'rnus. 

Do'lichos. — LegwninotCB, — 
Climhing annual and perennial plants, 
fix>m the East and West Indies, gene- 
rally with purple or yellow penrflowers. 
The pods and seeds are eatahle, and 
in some cases also the roots. Soy is 
made from the seeds of one of the 
East Indian species. They are gene- 
rally grown in a stove ; hut most of 
the kinds will thrive in greenhouse 
heat, particularly if planted in the free 
ground in a conservatory, and trained 
up a pillar, or over trellis-work. The 
soil for all the species should he sandy 
loam. D. Ldblab L. {L<d)liLvia vtd- 
ghri» D. Don), the Egyptian Bean, has 
splendid dark-purple flowers, and will 
grow well in the open air, if treated 
as a half-hardy annual. 

Doro'nicum. — ComposiUB. — Leo- 
pard*s Bane. — Showy perennial plants, 
with large dark-yellow flowers, which 
look very well in a border, and which 
will grow with scarcely any care in 
any common garden soil. One species, 
a native of Siberia, has white flowers. 

Dortma'nmia. — LobeUacecB, — Pro- 
fessor De Gandolle*s new name for 
the common British species of Lo- 
belia. It is an aquatic plant, and is 
generally found in ponds, or small 
lakes. There is an American species 
of the same habits, and both have 
blae flowers. 

Dorya'nthks. — AmaryUidcLcea. 
— D. excilaa, the only species known. 



is a splendid Australian pUnt, sending 
up a flower-stalk twenty or thirty 
feet high, crowned with a head of 
bright scarlet flowers. The plant is 
herbaceous, and it requires a peat 
soil and greenhouse heat It dies as 
soon as it has produced its flowers. 

Doht'cnium. — Legwninitoi, — A 
genus of little hardy plants, separated 
by Toumefort fix>m the Lotqs, or 
Bird Vfoot Trefoil, and growing freely 
in any common soil. They are most 
suitable for rockwork. 

Double Dwinr Almond. — See 
Ce'rasos. 

Double Flowers are particularly 
desirable to cultivate in gardens, not 
only from their beauty, but from the 
comparative certainty that exists of 
their producing their flowers every 
year, the plant not being weakened by 
ripening seed; as the stamens and 
pistil are generally all turned into 
petals. This is peculiarly the case 
with the double-flowered trees and 
shrubs; the double-flowered Peach, 
the double-flowered Cherry, and the 
double-flowered Hawthorn never fiiil- 
ing to produce abundance of blossoms 
every year so long as the tree con- 
tinues in health ; while the single- 
flowered kinds generally fail in pro- 
ducing an abundant crop of blossoms 
every second or third year. The 
observation, however, does not apply 
so forcibly to semi-double flowers, 
as from only a part of their styles 
and stamens being turned into petals, 
they generally ripen abundance of 
seeds. 

Dove Flower. — Beautiful Orchi- 
deous plants, the flowers of which 
resemble a dove sitting in her nest.— > 
See Periste^ria. 

Dra'ba. — CrucifercB. — Whitlow 
grass. — Very low plants, admirably 
adapted for rockwork, as they are 
generally found in a wild state in 
the fissures and crevices of rocks 
and mountains. They have white or 
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yellow ilowen, and thould be grown in 
moAj soil, on a bank, or in any open 
Bttnation ezpoeed to the sun. 

DracbVa. — AtphodeULcea* — The 
Dn^n-treew— Eastern trees and shrubs 
with the habit of palms. They re- 
quire a stove in England, and to be 
grown in peat and loam. The tooth- 
brushes called DragonVroot,arD made 
from the root of the tree species cut 
into pieces, about four inches long ; 
each of which is beaten at one end 
with a wooden mallet, to split it into 
fibres. 

Dracocb'phalum. -» LabUAm. — 
Dragon's Head. — Several species of 
this genus are well known as garden 
flowers ; particularly D,molddvicumf 
the Moldavian Balm, a hardy annual, 
and D. canarihuefXhe Balm of Gilead, 
a greenhouse shrub, which should be 
grown in rich mould, and is propagated 
by cuttings. Some of the perennial 
species, such as 7). candscent, D, 
grandifl^rum (a native of Siberia), 
and D, auttrituywn^ have large and 
splendid blue flowers ; all these are 
quite hardy in any common garden 
soil, and they are all propagated by 
seeds or by division of Uie roots. 

Draining. — Draining in the open 
garden is effected either by surface- 
guttersyinto which the water may run, 
which does not sink into the soil ; or 
by undei^pround channels, formed by 
earthenware tubes called draining- 
tiles, or by tunnels built of brick or 
stone, or by open drains partially 
filled with small pebbles, broken 
stones or bricks, or even by faggots, 
branches of trees, or other similar 
materials, which will preserve a porous 
channel through which the water may 
percolate. The draining-tUes or other 
materials should not rise nearer to 
the surfitce than the common depth 
of dug ground, say about a foot or 
eighteen inches ; and they need not 
be placed deeper than the usual depth 
of trenched ground, say between two 



and three feet Plant-pots and boxes 
are drained by placing crocks or pot- 
sherds, shells, small stones, or cinders, 
over the hole in the bottom of the 
pot ; and in large pots these materials 
may be covert with any fibrous 
matter, such as old matted roots, 
loose moss, pieces of turf, &c, which 
will prevent the earth from mixing 
with the potsherds, stones, or other 
substances employed for draining. 
The great object of draining is to 
prevent the stagnation of water about 
the roots, which rots the spongioles 
or elastic extremities of the fibres, 
and soddens or consolidates the earth 
in such a manner that the roots can- 
not penetrate into it, or if they doi, 
that they decay for want of air. For 
most plants Uie best materials are 
old pots, broken into pieces little 
more than an inch in diameter, which 
gardeners call crocks or potsherds, as 
from their porous nature they form 
reservoirs of moisture, which will 
prevent the plants from ever becoming 
too dry. Cinders, on the contrary, 
are to be preferred for delicate or 
succulent-rooted plants, as the crocks 
retain so much moisture as to be In- 
jurious to the rooto of these plants. 
The Australian or Cape shrubs should 
have their pots drained with two or 
three layers of crocks, as these will 
retain sufficient moisture to prevent 
the roots from withering, which even 
an hour or two of perfect dryness 
would occasion them to do. 

Dbillino. — Sowing seeds singly in 
frinrows made in straight lines; a 
mode of sowing very useful in culi- 
nary crops, but seldom practised with 
flowers, which scarcely ever require 
to be earthed up. 

Dro'sera. — DroseraoecB, — The 
Sundew. — British, American, and 
Australian plants with hairy leaves 
and curious flowers, which require to 
be grown in moss, or peat, or heath- 
mould, kept moist, and during the 
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heat of the day covered with a bell- 
glass. The hairs on the leaves sup- 
port drops of water in the hottest 
weather, and being very irritable, close 
on any insect that may chance to touch 
them, like those of Dumal'a Mtuci- 
pvHa, Yenus's Fly-trap, the leaf bend- 
ing over the insect, and holding it in 
prison. The Italian liqueur called 
Rossoglia is said to take its name 
from one of the species being used in 
its composition. The Australian species 
from the Swan River, seeds of which 
have been introduced by Capt. Man- 
gles, promises to be very beautifuL 
All Ihe kinds of Dr<$8era appear to 
be very short-lived; and probably 
will not live longer than three or four 
years, whatever care may be taken of 
them. 

Dry Stovk. — A hothouse, or plant 
structure, for tropical plants which do 
not require a moist heat, such as some 
of the kinds of C&cti, or other succu- 
lent plants. The temperature of the 
dry stove should not be less, even in 
winter, than between 55° and 65° ; 
but in summer it may be from lO** 
to 20*" higher. The plants are placed 
on shelves or benches ; and they are 
grovm in pots of sandy peat, or very 
porous soil, thoroughly drained, which 
in general should be kept much drier 
than the soil of plants either in the 
greenhouse, or in the moist or bark 
stove. The plants generally grown 
in ft dry stove are the different species 
of Melocacti, Epiphyllum, Cereus, 
£uph6rbia, Stapelia, Agave, Mesem- 
bryilnthemum,Gr^ula,Sedum, Sem- 
pervivum, Lardchea, and several sorts 
of bulbs, such as Lachenalia, O'za- 
lis, &c. 

Dumb Cane. — CalcLdivm Mgvk- 
wu/m. — A kind of Arum, requiring a 
bark stove, and more curious than 
beautiful. 

DovAUA. — AnacwrdidceoB, or Te- 
rebirUhdcece. — Chilian shrubs, which 
prove nearly hardy in the climate of 



London. They were called A. m^rU 
by Cavanilles, and Schlmis by Ortega, 
both professors of botany at Madrid; 
and they are occasionally found under 
these names in gardens and nurseries. 
The commonest kind, J), depinden$ 
Dec (A. myris pdygd,mia Cav.), 
withstood the winter of 1837-8, in 
the Horticultural Society's Garden, 
with very little protection. The 
leaves of plants of this genus, if 
thrown upon water, will start and 
jump about in a vary extraordinary 
manner ; and they smell strongly of 
turpentine. The plants should be 
grown in a light dry soil, and trained 
against a south wall, where they can 
be protected by a thatched coping 
during winter. The flowers, which 
are white, are produced in small 
spikes, and they are succeeded by 
dark-purple berries. 

Dwarf Fan-Palm. — Ohximo^rafg^ 
humiUa. — This plant is the hardiest 
of the Palm tribe, and it will succeed 
if planted out on a lawn, and slightly 
protected during severe frosts. It 
should be grown in rich mould, well 
drained and occasionally watered. 
When planted out on a lawn, a pit 
should be dug for it about two feet 
deep ; at the bottom of which should 
be two or three layers of pebbles, to 
insure drainage, and then the pit filled 
up with rich sandy loam. Thus 
treated, and protected during severe 
winters by a moveable frame of can- 
vas, stretched on hoops, or of basket^ 
work, it will grow vigorously, and 
live many years. — Sec Protecting. 

Dwarfing. — In some cases, wher^ 
there is very little room, it may be 
desirable to know how to obtain dwarf 
trees ; though generally speaking, they 
are, like all unnatural objects, in bad 
taste, and rather disa^eeable than 
pleasing. Wherever Chinese buildings 
are introduced, however, a few dwarf- 
stunted elms in China vases should 
be placed near them ; as in China it 
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If nid tbat no girden if conndered 
ooiDplete withoat aerenl of these 
little monsten. The mode of miking 
them it4o take a ring of bark off one 
of the branches of a full-grown Elm 
tree, and to mnonnd it with earth 
wnpped in moM, which should be 
kept constantly moist, by water being 
thrown on it sereral times a day, or 
by a vessel being suspended over it, 
so contrived that the water may ooze 
out a drop at a time, and thus be con- 
tinually and regulariy fiJling on the 
moss. In the course of a few weeks, 
the branch will have thrown out roots; 
and when this is supposed to be the 
esse, it should be detached from the 
parent tree, and planted with the moss 
still round it in a small pot in very 
poor soil ; as soon as it begins to grow, 
it should be shifted into another pot 
a little larger ; and this shifting should 
be repeated several times, into larger 
and larger pots, always using poor, 
stony or gravelly soil, and giving the 
plant very little water. Thus treated, 
the plant wiU soon become a little 
stunted tree, bearing all the marks of 
old age ; and looking like a poor de- 
crepit old man, bent double with age. 
It is obvious that other forest-trees 
might be dwarfed in the same manner; 
so that a miniature forest might easily 
be formed, the Oaks assumingagnarled 
and rugged character, and bearing 
acorns, and the Pines and Firs with 
rough furrowed bark, and covered 
with cones, and yet the whole not 
above two feet high. 

Another mode of dwarfing ligneous 
plants is employed to throw them into 
flower or fruit. It is found that many 
stove-plants only bear fruit at the 
extremity of their branches, and that 
our hothouses are not large enough 
to permit them to attain the requisite 
size. Cuttings are therefore made 
fit>m the points of the shoots; and 
when these grow, other cuttings are 
made from their shoots. In this way 



small compact plants are obtained, the 
wood of which may be more easily 
ripened than that of large plants, and 
which seldom fail to produce flowers 
and fruit. The late Professor Van 
Mons practised this mode of dwarfing 
to obtain fruit from his seedling pears 
sooner than he could otherwise have 
done. 

Another mode of dwarfing trees and 
shrubs, is by grafting them on other 
low-growing species of the same, or 
some nearly allied genus: thus, far 
example, the common Horse-chest- 
nut, jS'aculua Hippocdttamim, may 
be grafted on Pavia hitmilis, which 
does not grow above three or four 
feet high ; the Azarole, or any of the 
large American thorns, might he 
grafted on OrcUal'ffUi parvifiorOj or 
C. viridiB, which are about two 
feet high ; and the common British, 
or any of the large-growing Ame- 
rican Oaks, on the Bear-oak, Quer- 
cw JBanitteriy or ilicifhUOf which 
grows to the height of about three 
feet. 

Herbaceous plants, whether annual 
or perennial, may be dwarfed, by 
growing them first in very small pots, 
and shifting them into other pots, 
gradually increasing in size every 
time ; taking care ^at each pot shall 
be well drained, and that the soil 
used to fill up the pots shall be a rich 
sandy loam. Thus treated, and sup- 
plied with abundance of water, which 
is not sufifered to remain round the 
roots, and kept in an open situation, 
where they can have plenty of light 
and air, and not be exposed to cold 
winds, all herbaceous plants will be- 
come bushy and compact, and will 
produce flowers at the extremity of 
every shoot; while, on the contrary, 
if suffered to remain in small pots, 
they will become drawn up, with 
-weak naked stems, and produce com- 
paratively few flowers. 
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If ARTHS.— Mostamateurgardenen 
^ confouDd the words earth and soil ; 
but they are quite distinct There 
are only three primitive earths, viz. 
lime, sand, and clay ; and these, by 
the admixture of other substances, 
and particularly of decayed animal or 
vegetable matter, become soils. Thus 
lime, by absorbing carbon, changes to 
chalk, and becomes the basis of all 
calcareous soils; and clay, mixed with 
a little sand and decayed animals 
and vegetables, becomes loam. When 
sand predominates in this composition, 
or when pure sand is added to it, the 
soil is called sandy loam, and this is 
the very best of all soils for vegetation ; 
and when chalk or lune is added, 
instead of an extra proportion of sand, 
the soil is called calcareous loam, and 
is admirably suited for culinary vege- 
tables, &c., and some kinds of flowers. 
Gravel is a kind of coarse sand ; and 
sandstone, sand in a solid state. Peat 
is not properly an earth, but decayed 
vegetable matter, which has been 
saturated with water while the process 
of decomposition was going on. 

EIarth Pea. — Ldthyrus amphi- 
cdrpos. — An annual Pea, which forms 
part of its flowers and pods under 
ground; and which, though not very 
beautiful, is often cultivated for its 
singularity. It is a hardy annual, and 
should be sown in March or April. 

Earwio. — Forfi'cvUa atmctUaria. 
— A well-known insect, that, by a 
singular chance, has obtained a bad 
character for the mischief that it does 
not do; while that which it really 
does passes comparatively without 
notice. Many persons destroy ear- 
wigs whenever they see them, from a 
fear of their creeping into the ear, and, 
by eating throuj^ the drum, occasion- 
ing deaiiiess, — though this is what 
they cannot do; while but few per- 
sons, except florists, are aware of the 
great mischief that they do in flower- 



gardens, and that they should be de- 
stroyed on that account, with as much 
care as slugs, snails, or wood-lice. 
They are particularly fond of attacking 
flowers in the bud ; and they destroy, 
in this manner, great numbers of Dah- 
lias and Carnations. They also at- 
tack bulbous-rooted plants, and all 
flowers that have plenty of petals. 
Many expedients have been devised 
to catch these troublesome insects, 
and, among others, troughs of water 
have been placed round particular 
plants. These are, however, of no 
avail, as the earwigs are furnished 
with wings, though they are so delicate 
in their texture, and fold into such 
little space, as to be rarely seen. 
Earwig-traps are also formed of hollow 
pieces of cane, or rhubarb-stalks, and 
sometimes of wood, or even of tin. 
The earwigs feed during the night, 
and creep into these hollow tubes 
in the morning, to avoid the heat of 
the sun; and consequently may be 
shaken out and killed, at any time 
during the day. The earwig differs 
in its habits from other insects, in 
regard to its young ; as it sits on its 
eggs, and broods over the young ones, 
like a hen over her chickens : most 
other insects, on the contrary, die as 
soon as they have laid their eggs, 
which they leave to be hatched by 
the sun, and the young to take care 
of themselves. 

Eccremoca'rpos. — Bignoniacea, 
— R scaber Ruiz et Pavon {Ca- 
Idw/pdis acahra D. Don). — A half- 
hardy climber, of exceedingly vigor- 
ous growth, producing a great profusion 
of orange-scarlet flowers, and ripening 
abundance of seed. It will grow in 
any common garden-soil ; and if cut 
down to the root in autumn, and co- 
vered with dead leaves, straw, or any- 
thing to preserve it from the frost 
during winter, it will shoot up ^;ain 
the following spring. It may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings struck under a 
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bcU-gl«M ; but it ripens seeds so 
frcoly, that it is most easily nused 
from them. They should be sown in 
autumn as soon as they are ripe on a 
slight hotbed ; and the plants, which 
should be kept in a frame or green- 
house, should be shifted two or three 
times till they are ready for planting 
out in April or May. They should 
be watered and shaded for a day or 
two, till they seem established ; but 
sfter that they will require no further 
care, except a little training, if they 
are wanted to coyer any particulu 
part of the wall, &c. 

EcHBye^RiA. — OrastMcea. — Mex- 
ican or Galifomian plants, of the 
habit of growth of the Houseleek, but 
generally with yery ornamental briglit 
scarlet or rose-coloured flowers, which 
are remarkable for retaining their 
beauty for two weeks after they haye 
been gathered. E, retHaa, in troduced 
by Mr. Hartweg from Mexico in 
1846, is a yery pretty, half-shrubby, 
dwarf species, which produces its beau- 
tiful panicles of crimson and orange- 
coloured flowers in the green-house 
from Noyember to April. It is easily 
increased by cuttings of the leayes. 
It should be grown in a mixture of 
light luam, with leaf mould and plenty 
of sand. 

Echinoca'ctus. — CacthcecB. — 
Round-shaped C^ti, which take their 
name from their resemblance in form 
and spines to a curled-up hedgehog. 
There is, however, a great degree of 
confusion about them, and some spe- 
cies that are called Echinodkti by 
some botanists, are called Melocacti 
by others ; and those with yery long 
tube-shaped flowers, haye lately been 
called Cereus, because the flowers in 
their construction resemble those of 
the other plants belonging to the ge- 
nus Cireus. Whatever botanic name 
may be given to thera, all the round- 
shaped, ribbed, spiny, or porcupine 
C^cti, require the same treatment ; 



that is, to be grown in vegetable 
mould, mixed with pounded bricks, 
or lime-rubbish, and allowed bottom- 
heat where practicable. The pots 
should be drained with cinders ; and 
the plants should be frequently wa- 
tered, but the water should never be 
given overhead, as it will rot the 
centre, where there is an indentation, 
if suffered to lie there, and this can 
hardly be avoided, if water is poured 
all over the plants. They are propa- 
gated by seeds, which should be sown 
in silver sand, and placed in a warm 
shaded situation ; or by cutting off the 
top of the plant, and after lettingit lie a 
day or two to dry, planting it in silver 
sand, and not watering it ; when it 
will soon throw out shoots, while the 
other part of the plant will form a new 
top. The young plants, when raised 
from seed, should not be watered 
when transplanted, for several days 
after transplantation. The flowers of 
all the porcupine C^ti are very orna- 
mental; and those which are con- 
sidered to belong to Cereus, often 
have the tubes of the flowers a foot 
long. 

EcHi^NOPs. — CompSaitce. — The 
Globe Thistle.— Hardy annual, bien- 
nial, and perennial plants, generally 
with blue flowers ; that require only 
the common culture of their respective 
kinds, and which will grow in almost 
any soil and situation. 

Echi'tes. — ApocynacecB. — ^Beauti- 
ful stove and greenhouse climbers, 
which grow freely in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat; and which 
should be trained up the pillars, and 
under the rafters. They are propa- 
gated by cuttings, which strike readily. 
Several new species have been lately 
introduced by Messrs. Veitch, of Ex- 
eter, one of the handsomest of which 
is K cUropurpurea, a greenhouse 
climber from South Brazil, with very 
dark-purple flowers. 

E'cHiuM. — BoragmhcecB, — Viper's 
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Bugloss. — Perennial, biennial, and 
annual plants, generally with rich 
dark-blue flowers; though some of the 
kinds that are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Canaries, have 
red, white, or violet flowers. They 
all require a light soil, and will grow 
well in either sandy or peaty loam ; 
and they are easily propagated by 
seeds or division of the root. 

Edgings are lines of plants, gene- 
rally evergreens, to separate walks 
from beds or borders. The plant in 
most universal use for this purpose in 
British gardens is the dwarf Box ; a 
low evergreen shrub, which retains its 
leaves for two or three, and even four 
years, and bears clipping, so as to be 
kept not more than three or four 
inches high, two inches or three inches 
broad at the base, and one inch at top. 
For the mode of forming box-edgings, 
see Bi/xus. 

Edgings to beds and borders are also 
formed of other materials, such as 
lines of bricks, tiles, or slates, or of 
narrow strips of stone, or even of 
wood. In general, however, edgings 
of this kind have a meagre appearance, 
especially in small gardens, though 
they have this advantage, that they do 
not harbour snails, slugs, or other 
vermin. In architectural flower-gar- 
dens, near a house, where the garden 
must necessarily partake of the char- 
acter of the architecture of the build- 
uig,8tone or brick edgings are essential, 
and they should be formed of strips of 
curb-stone, bedded on stone or brick- 
work, so as never to sink. These 
stone-edgings should never be more 
than two or three inches wide, and 
they should not rise above the surface 
of the walk more than two inches ; 
otherwise, when they rise higher, 
unless the walk bo of more than 
the usual breadth, they give it a 
sunken appearance, which is very 
unpleasant to the eye. In forming 
edgings of brick, the bricks should 



generally be placed in the ground 
endwise ; and the best effect is pro- 
duced by using bricks that have been 
moulded with round ends on purpose. 
Edgings of tiles, to be kept securely 
in Uieir places, should be set in con- 
cealed brickwork ; otherwise they are 
apt to get out of place, and to have a 
ragged and temporary appearance. 
The same may be said of edgings of 
slate ; and, in general, brick and slate 
edgings are much improved by a line 
of dwarf evergreens, planted close to 
them on the bed, or border side. 
Edgings of boards should be of oak, 
for the sake of durability ; and they 
should be kept securely in their places 
by concealed posts, driven into the 
ground, to which the boards should 
be nailed, beneath the surfiu;e of the 
walk. 

Much of the beauty of all gardens, 
whether useful or ornamental, depends 
on the neatness and high keeping of 
the edgings; for whatever may be the 
state of the boundary fence, of the 
gravel, or pavement of the walks, and 
of the soil or plants of the borders, if 
the edgings have an uneven, ragged 
appearance, or if the plants be either 
too large or too small, the garden will 
be at once felt to be in bad keeping. 

Hitherto nothing has been said of 
edgings of turf, because these are 
chiefly applicable to pleasure-grounds. 
To form them, the ground is first dug, 
and then levelled, so as to be about 
the intended height of the gravel, or 
half an inch below it. It is then 
firmly beaten, so that it may not sink 
afterwards ; and the turf, which should 
be procured from a smooth, even 
pasture, is laid down, and rolled or 
beaten with a broad flat mallet, fixed 
in a long handle, called a turf-beater, 
so as to be rendered perfectly firm and 
even. The breadth of turf-edgings 
should seldom be less than two feet, 
because less than this width cannot be 
convenien^y mown. After the turf 
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hat been laid down, a garden-line 
should be stretched dong its margin, 
and the edges should be cut smooth 
with a spade or a turfing-iron. The 
walk may now be filled in with gravel 
to within an inch of the upper surfiu^ 
of the turf, and the soil of the border 
may also be raised to the same height. 
In the management of the turf after- 
wards, the greatest care must be taken 
not to cut the edgings of the turf so 
as to show a line of earth, which 
always produces a raw and harsh ap- 
pearance. Generally speaking, only 
the grass should be cli]^d close on 
the side next the walk ; and if it be 
found that the roots of the grass have 
penetrated into the gravel, so as to 
make the use of the turf-cutter neces- 
sary, the edges of the cut turf should 
be afterwards gently pressed down, so 
as to make the grass slope gently up 
from the walk. This slope will, 
however, be very trifling ; as, if the 
walks are kept properly full of gravel, 
they ought to be as nearly as possible 
on a level with the turf. These re- 
marks will, of course, apply to all cases 
where there is a gravel walk through or 
round a lawn ; or, in short, to ail points 
of junction between gravel and grass. 
EDWA'RD8iA.—Zc^mtndMB.— Half- 
hardy low trees and shrubs, with pin- 
nate leaves, and very curiously-shaped 
flowers (which are of a dark golden 
yellow) and seed-pods. The plants 
will grow well in the open air, against 
a wall, if protected during winter by 
a thatched coping. The soil should 
be sandy loam, and kept moderately 
dry, as too much moisture to the roots 
is apt to make the leaflets turn yellow 
and drop off. The species are all 
natives of New Zealand ; and, on their 
first introduction, they were supposed 
to belong to the genns Sophhra. They 
are propagated by cuttings, in sand, 
under a bell-glass. The handsomest 
species is Edtodrdsia Macnahiana. 
Eoo Plant. — Solantm MeUmghia 



L. — A tender annual, nearly allied to 
the Tomato, the fruit of which, when 
white, greatly resembles an egg. 
There are some varieties with violet- 
coloured, and some with dark-purple 
fruit. All the kinds are eatable^ if 
dressed like the Tomato. The 'seed 
should be sown in light rich earth, on 
a hotbed, in February or March, and 
the young plants pricked out into pots, 
and shifted several times, till they are 
ready to flower. They may then be 
removed to the hothouse or green- 
house ; but they will not ripen their 
fruit without a good deal of heat. 

Eljba'gnus. — EUeagndceo!. — The 
Oleaster, or Wild Olive. Curious- 
looking low trees, or shrubs, with 
bluish-green leaves, c-overed with a 
white silky down, that gives them a 
silvery look in the sunbeams. The 
flowers are small and tube-shaped; 
they are of a pale yellow, and rather 
fragrant. The fruit resembles the 
Olive in shape, and is of a dark reddish 
brown. There are only two hardy 
species, one of which is a native of the 
Levant, and the other of America; 
they both require a light rich soil, and 
a somewhat sheltered situation ; and 
they are both propagated by seeds or 
cuttings. The Nepal species require 
a greenhouse. 

Eldbr. — See Sambu^us. 

Elbphamt^s Foot. — See Tbstu- 

OINA^aiA. 

Elichry^suii.— See Hblichrt^m. 

Elsho'ltzia. — LabiattB, — A plant 
of no beauty, the flowers of which 
somewhat resemble those of the com- 
mon Mint, but are smaller and less 
conspicuous. The plant is only no- 
ticed here from the resemblance of 
its name to that of the Eschschdltzia, 
which induced Dr. Lindley to propose 
to change the name of the latter genus 
to Ghryseis; in the same way as it 
was proposed to change the name of 
the Dahlia on account of its similarity 
to Dilea. As, however, the German 
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names are found to be quite aa distinct 
as Dahl and Dale, the fischscholtzia 
retains its appellation. 

E'mpetrum. — EmpitrecB. — The 
Crow Berry. — Little heath-like plants, 
with pretty flowers and very showy 
berries, adapted for growing on rock- 
work. They should be grown in peat 
soil, and kept rather dry. 

Enchaktbr^b Nightshade. — See 
Circs'a. 

Endogrns. — Monocotyledonous 
plants. The trees belonging to this 
division, such as the Palms, Tree 
Ferns, &c., increase very little in 
thickness as they advance in age ; but 
their wood becomes gradually more 
solid, by the woody fibres formed 
every year in the interior of their 
stems. Trees of this kind have no 
medullary rays, and their trunks, 
when cut down, show none of those 
marks of the successive layers of wood 
which are so conspicuous in exogenous 

Enkia'nthus. — EriccLcecB, — 
Greenhouse shrubs^ with very hand- 
some arbutus-like pink and white 
flowers, which are produced from 
September to February. The plants 
are very difficult to manage. They 
should be grown in very sandy loam, 
mixed with a little peat; and they 
should be allowed plenty of air and 
l^ht, with only enough of heat to 
exclude the frost. They will not, 
however, bear planting out, as their 
roots appear to require to be confined 
in a small space, and the plants rarely 
do well if they are transplanted, un- 
less before the roots have pushed 
through the ball of earth in the pot, 
as the roots seem to dislike fresh soil. 
The pots should be well drained with 
crocks, and care should be taken nei- 
ther to over^water the plants, nor to 
let them become very dry. They are 
propo^ted by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, which are struck in sand, under 
a bell-glass, but without bottom-heat : 



and which, when transplanted, should 
have balls of earth attached. For this 
reason, only two or three cuttings 
should be put into each pot, and these 
should be as far asunder as possible. 

E'pACRis. Epacridece. The 

E'pachs is a New Holland shrub, 
which the first settlers mistook for a 
kind of Heath, and which is still 
called the Heath in Australia, where 
the true Heath {Erica) is unknown. 
The E'pacris should be grown in a soil 
composed of turf-bog, chopped small, 
but not crumbled, and mixed with 
sand ; and the plants do best in double 
pots, with moss, kept moist, stufied 
between ; as, if the hot sun comes on 
the outside of the pot, the tender 
roots, which soon become matted 
round the ball of earth in the pot, will 
be withered, and the plants will re- 
ceive a severe check, if they are not 
killed. The pots should be well 
drained, by filling them about a third 
full of broken pots, or pieces of brick- 
bat, the largest of which should not 
exceed two inches in diameter, and 
small lumps of freestone; and this 
will provide a reservoir of moisture 
for the nourishment of the roots. The 
plants should be potted high, like 
Heaths, as the collar is inevitably 
rotted, if buried, by the moisture 
which is essential for the roots. They 
require plenty of air and light, but 
not much heat ; sufficient to exclude 
the frost in winter is quite enough for 
them. Cuttings of the young wood 
may be struck in pure sand, under a 
bell-glass, and with the aid of bottom- 
heat. See Eri^ca, and Cuttings. 

E'pHEDRA. — OTietacecc. — The 
shrubby Horse-tail, or Sea Grape. 
Very curious small evergreen shrubs, 
with jointed branches, and apparently 
without leaves. They grow best in 
sea-sand; and, when pegged down 
and kept clipped closely, they may be 
made t« present the extraordinary 
appearance of green turf stretching to 
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the Yery brink of the wa, and even 
covered by it at full tide. They are 
uied for this purpose, Du Hamel 
tells us, in Africa, to cover those dry 
burning sands, and to give the ap- 
pearance of an English lawn, where 
not a single blade of grass will grow. 
The berries are wholesome, and, when 
ripe, taste like mulberries. 

Epidb'ndrum. — Orehidhcece, — 
Parasitic plants, which should be 
grown in a damp stove or orchideous 
bouse, on pieces of wood hung up 
from the rafters for that purpose. 
The roots must be wrapped in damp 
moss and tied on the wood, into 
which they will soon penetrate. 
These plants may also be grown in 
baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 
moss, and hung up in the same 
manner. They require to be grown 
in the shade, and kept very moist 
and hot 

EpiOiB^A. ErichcecB. The 

Ground LaureL — ^A little creeping 
plant, with white flowers, suitable 
for rock-work. It should be grown 
in sandy peat, and never suffered to 
become too dry. There is a pink- 
flowered variety, which was raised by 
the late Mr. Milne, of Stoke New- 
ington. 

Epilo^bium. — Onagrdcece, —The 
French Willow-Herb. — A tall showy 
perennial, with stoloniferous roots, 
only suited to a shrubbery. It re- 
quires no care in its culture; the 
only difficulty being to prevent its 
overpowering everything else, when 
it is once planted in any situation not 
exceedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of Epil6bium common 
in Britain, one of which is called by 
the odd name of Codlings-and-Cream. 
E. (H/ptTVum is a pretty little plant for 
rock-work. 

Epiphy'llum. — CctctacecB, — One 
of the genera formed out of the Lin- 
nsean genus Cd(^^ by Mr. Haworth, 
and comprising those C^ti that pro- 



duce their flowers on their leaves. 
The genus Epiphyllum is, however, 
now given up, and the plants in it are 
called Cereus by botanists. E. trun- 
catvan and E, apeciotwn, two of the 
best-known species of this division of 
Cicti, are, however, still generally 
called by their original names of Cdc- 
tut tnmcatckj and Cdctvu apecioM, 
Both species are abundant flowerers, 
and require only greenhouse heat 
Cdchu trwMhia will grow grafted 
on almost any other species, and it 
will bear other species grafted on it 
For culture, see Ce^&eus. 

Era^nthemum. — AcaiUktieecB. — 
Stove shrubs with very ornamental 
flowers, which in some of the species 
are of a bright blue, in others purple, 
as in E. montawumy and in others 
white, as in E. alMflbtnim, 

Era'nthis. — Rawmculiicea!, — 
The modem botanic name of the 
Winter Aconite. The Linnaean name 
of this plant was HeJUborus hyemalis. 
This plant has a creejHng under- 
ground fleshy stem, which sends up 
shoots from every bud ; and when it 
is wished to propagate it by division, 
the young plants or suckers must be 
taken up with a portion of this tu- 
berous underground stem attached, 
or they will not grow ; and when they 
are planted, it should be in rather a 
dry, open situation, and they should 
not be too much watered, or the 
wounded tuberous part will decay. 
The plant may also be propagated by 
seeds, which it ripens abundantly, 
but which do not flower till the 
second year. When the plant is to 
be divided, it should be done in 
June, or as soon as the leaves have 
withered, as otherwise the plant will 
wither from the decay of the tuberous 
part. When once established, the 
Winter Aconite spreads rapidly, and 
generally appears to change its posi- 
tion every year, as the flowers come 
up singly, and often far apart firom 
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each other, springing from buds in 
the underground stem, which in some 
situations grows to a great length, and 
produces few buds, when of course 
the flowers come up &r apart ; while 
in warm, open, and dry places, the 
tuberous stem being short and full of 
buds, the flowers appear in a cluster. 

Eri^ca. — Ericacece. — The differ- 
ent species of Heaths are among the 
most beautiful of our greenhouse 
plants, and are much more easily 
grown than is generally supposed. 
The principal cause of so many fail- 
ures is, first, that Heaths are gene- 
rally potted much too low, and thus 
the collar of the plant is frequently 
rotted; secondly, that suflScient at- 
tention is not paid to watering, as 
sometimes they are allowed to be 
sodden with moisture, from the pots 
being improperly drained, and at 
others kept much too dry, by irre- 
gular or imperfect watering; and, 
thirdly, that they are often grown on 
a stone shelf in a greenhouse, or in 
a balcony during the summer, when 
a powerful sun striking on the pot is 
sure to scorch their delicate fibrous 
roots, or, in the winter, shut up 
among other plantsj and scarcely 
allowed any air at aJl ; in either of 
which cases they are sure to perish. 
These being the principal reasons 
why Heaths do not generally suo- 
oeed, it is now necessary to describe 
what is considered the best method of 
cnltiyatmg them. The soil most 
Boitable to Heaths is a mixture of 
three parts of well-sifted peat to one 
of white or silver sand, thoroughly 
mixed ; and, if the plants are very 
large, a small portion of loam may 
sometimes be added, though this is 
not often required. In potting 
Heaths, great attention must be paid 
to the drainage; and, in order to 
render it as perfect as possible, two 
or three moderate-sized potsherds 
ahonid be put over the hole in the 



bottom of the pot; after which it 
should be filled about a quarter full 
with very small pieces of broken 
tiles ; and over this there should be 
a thin layer of unsifted peat Above 
the unsifted peat should be a layer of 
prepared peat and sand, and on this 
the roots of the Heath should be 
placed, and more of the mixture of 
peat and sand shaken in among 
them; the plants being so placed, 
that the collar may be above the 
level of the mould in the pot, when 
sufiSciently fulL The compost should 
be pressed tightly into the pot ; but a 
little space should be left between it 
and the brim, to hold water ; and as 
soon as the potting is finished, the 
plant should be set aside in the shade, 
or in a cold frame. 

Heaths, to be well-grown, should 
always be kept in a frame, or a house, 
by themselves ; as they are of too 
delicate a nature to bear the respira- 
tion from other plants, and they also 
require a very different treatment. 
During summer, when in a frame, 
they should be allowed all the air 
that can possibly be given to them, 
and they should be frequently watered 
overhead, as the gardeners call it, 
when the sun is not upon them ; as 
the winter comes on, less air should 
be given, and l^ey should then never 
be watered over their tops ; but still 
in fine weather a little air may be 
allowed to them, even during asUght 
frost. It may indeed be taken as a 
proverb, that Heaths like to feel the 
wind between every leaf. When 
grown in greenhouses. Heaths need 
not be watered overhead ; but great 
care must be taken that the roots 
never get dried up, for if they do they 
seldom recover; indeed, these plants 
ought never to be put in greenhouses 
or rooms, except during the season of 
flowering. In very frosty weather^ the 
only protection necessary for Heaths 
is a double mat thrown over the glass 
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of the frame, and suffered to remain 
there tUl the frost U gone away ; for 
should the frost affect the plants, and 
they should he afterwards exposed to 
the suu and air, they hecome what is 
called scorched, and they will either 
die, or lose the greater part of their 
leaves. 

Heaths are raised from seeds, cuttings, 
or layers, hut most frequently from 
cuttiDgs, fiill details for making which 
have been already given. — (See Cdt- 
TiMos.) Heath seed should be sown, 
if foreign, as soon as it arrives ; and 
if native, as soon as it is ripe. For 
sowing the seed, shallow pots or pans 
should be prepared, in the same man- 
ner as was described for potting, but 
with rather more sand ; and the seed 
should be mixed with a little sand, 
and scattered over the surface of the 
mould ; after which it may be watered, 
and set on a greenhouse shelf, where 
it may remain till the young plants 
are about an inch high, when they 
should be carefully taken up, and set 
round the edges of pots, about three in 
a thumb-pot, and then replaced on the 
shelf till they have grown sufBciently 
large to be potted off singly into small 
pots; when they should be allowed 
to remain a few days in the house till 
they are well rooted ; after which 
they may be placed in the frame with 
the large plants. Heaths in pots 
should never have saucers to stand 
in, and they should be watered twice 
a day in summer, and once in winter. 

Eri^nus. — ScrophvMrincR, — Only 
two species are known, one of which 
is a beautiful little plant with purple 
flowers, which grows naturally on 
old wails, and is admirably adapted 
for rock-work, as it continues flower- 
ing profusely all the summer. It is 
increased by seeds, or by dividing the 
roots; and it requires scarcely any 
soil to grow in, but the most suitable 
is peat, mixed with pounded bricks or 
lime-rubbish. 



! Eriobo'trya. — RoBhcea, — E. jch 
p&nieHy formerly called Mispdut 
japonicOj the Loquat-tree of the East 
Indies, is a very handsome tree for 
planting in a conservatory for its no- 
ble leaves. It bears clusters of white 
flowers and yellow fruit In warm 
, situations it will stand in the open 
air, but it requires protection from 
severe frosu. It should be grown in 
a rich loamy soil, and is generally 
propagated by grafting on the common 
Hawthorn. 

Erio'phorum. — CyperacecB.—Cotr 
ton Grass. — The very curious plants 
contained in this genus are natives of 
Great Britain. The commonest species, 
I K angibstifolituny is by fax the hand- 
I somest, and the tufts of long, snow- 
I white silky hairs, which envelope the 
I seed, are so extremely ornamental, 
I that the plant might be introduced 
advantageously in any marshy situa- 
tion, or on the edge of a pond, &c, 
as all the species will only grow in 
moist places. 

Eriostb^mon.— iZu^acMS.— iS^. buxi- 
folium is a very handsome New 
Holland shrub, which requires a 
greenhouse in this country, and pro- 
duces its large showy flowers early 
in spring. The leaves resemble those 
of the Box Tree, and the flowers are 
white tinged with pink. E. nerii- 
folium is a very handsome species of 
this genus. A plant of it exhibited 
at one of the meetings of the Horti- 
cultural Society of London, '* foi-med 
a dense pyramid nearly five feet high, 
profusely clothed with white starry 
blossoms to the very pot." 

Eao'niuM. — Cfercmiacea. — The 
Wild Geranium. — The genusErodium 
differs from Geranium and Pelargo- 
nium in the shape of its seed-vessel. 
In all the three, the seed-pod resem- 
bles the head and beak of a bird ; in 
Gerknilim it resembles a crane's bill, 
in Pelargonium it is a stork's bill, and 
in Erodium a heron's bill. Besides 
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these, the late Mr. Sweet divided the 
Cfera/niacetB into a great many genera, 
which are now seldom to be met with. 
The Erodiums are dwarf annuals, and 
perennials, with pretty flowers, only 
suitable for rock-work. The tender 
kinds are grown in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat, and the hardy ones in 
any common garden soil; and they 
are increased by seeds, division of the 
roots, and cuttings. — See Gera^nidm. 

Ery'simdm. — Crucifera. — Hedge 
Mustard. — Most of the kinds are weedy 
plants, generally biennials, seldom 
grown in British gardens. One species, 
E. Petmoskianvmy an annual, with 
dark-orange flowers, introduced in 
1838, has become popular from its 
beauty. E. ib^ricum Dec {Cheir- 
dfUhvs armeniacaSf Botanical Maga- 
zine), a perennial introduced in 1803, 
somewhat resembles E. Perowshi- 
anwn in appearance, except that its 
flowers are yellow instead of orange. 
These plants grow best in sandy peat 
mixed with a little loam ; and they 
are quite hardy. 

Ery thra^a. — CfentiomiicecB. — The 
Lesser Centaury. — Little pink-flow- 
ered plants, mostly annuals suitable 
for rock-work. The seeds should be 
sown in autumn in the open border, 
and the plants remoTed in patches, 
-with earth attached, to the rock-work 
in spring. 

EavTHRihvA. — LeffUfMnbscB. - -The 
Coral Tree. — Stove and greenhouse 
shrubs, with splendid coral-coloured 
flowers. E. lav/rifoUa, and E. Crista 
ffdlli, will grow in the open air, and 
they will flower magnificently in a 
warm sunny border, if sheltered by a 
south wall. The soil should be a sandy 
loam, or loam and peat ; and they are 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood struck in sand under a glass, but 
without bottom-heat. 

Erythro^ium. — TuUpacecB, — 
See DooVtooth Violkt. 

EscALLo^NiA. — EacaUomdceo}. — 



Beautiful shrubs, natives of South 
America, which are nearly hardy in 
the climate of London. They grow 
best in peaty soil, or in very sandy 
loam. E. rubra is generally trained 
against a wall, but E. fnontevidinsis, 
which produces large clusters of white 
flowers, is grown as a bush. Both 
kinds require protection from severe 
frosts. There are several other kinds, 
but only the two mentioned are in 
general cultivation in British gardens. 
Eschbcho'ltzia. — Papaveraceo!. — 
Annual plants with showy flowers, 
natives of California, on which account 
the first species introduced was called 
the Califomian Poppy. The seeds 
should be sown in the open border as 
soon as they are ripe, as, if the sowing 
be delayed till spring, the plants fre- 
quently do not flower till the second 
year. Sometimes they will live and 
flower two, or even three, years in 
succession, though this is very rarely 
the case. 

Etiolated. — This term is applied 
to plants which have been blanched, 
and drawn up with weak and slender 
stems ; by being kept too far from the 
light, and not allowed a suflScient 
quantity of fresh air. 

Eucaly'ptus. — Afyrtttcece, — Aus- 
tralian trees of enormous size, some 
species of which are grown in England 
as greenhouse shrubs. They should 
be grown in loam and peat, and are 
propagated by cuttings, which are 
very difficult to strike. 

EucRARi'Dinif. — OnagrtUxcB. — 
A little annual, a native of California, 
nearly allied to the Clarkias. It was 
introduced in 1836, but as it does not 
seed freely it is as yet rare. It should 
be grown in loam and peat. 

EuoB^NiA. — MyrtdcecB. — The Rose 
Apple. — Handsome shrubs, grown as 
fruit trees in the East Indies, which 
produce their splendid flowers fr-eely 
in British stoves. They should be 
grown in a mixture of two-thirds sandy 
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loam and one-third peat, and are pro- 
pagated hy cnttinga of the ripe wood, 
which strike freelj. 

Euo'mymub. — Cekutrineoi* — The 
Spindle Tree. — The common British 
■pedes is well known for its curious 
and very ornamental fruit ; but the 
American kind, E, laHfoliut, is much 
handsomer, both in fhiit and foliage. 
It is a very raluable shrub for a small 
garden ; as it will continue to thrive, 
and to produce abundance of flowers 
and (ruit every year, for many years 
in succession, witliout increasing mucb 
in size, or requiring to be cut in. It 
is also ornamental in early spring, 
from the peculiar form of its buds and 
the richness of its dark red bracteas. 
All the kinds will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil,and theyare increased 
by seeds or cuttings. 

EupHo'jiBiA. — Buphorbiaceoi, — 
Some of the kinds are British weeds, 
such as the Spurge Caper ; but other 
kinds are thorny shrubs, requiring 
the heat of a stove in Britain, and 
producing flowers of a most brilliant 
scarlet. The most beautiful kind is 
B, ffUgens Karwinski, B, JacqaU 
nuE^Zdra Hort, which was introduced 
in 1836, by Mr. Ranch. The best 
plants are raised from seed ; but cut- 
tings may be struck by plunging them 
into the bark bed, and not covering 
them witb a glass. The flowering 
plants should be grown in loam 
mixed with lime rubbish, or pounded 
brick. 

Euta'xia. — Legvmmo9(B, — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with yellow and orange 
pea-flowers, which in England require 
a greenhouse. They should be grown 
in light peaty soil, and receive the 
general treatment of Australian shrubs. 
There are only two species. 

EuVrocA. — BoraginecB, — Hardy 
and somewhat coarse-growing annuals 
and perennials, which require the usual 
treatment of similar plants. (See 
Annuals and Pbbknnialb.) They 



will grow in any common garden 
soil, and the annuals should be sown 
in March or April, as, though they 
are natives of CaUfomia, they are 
not injured by heat. 

EvsNiNO Primrosb. — See CEno- 

THB^A. 

EvsaoRKBNB. — No garden should 
be without its due proportion of ever- 
greens ; and these plants are still 
more essential in small gardens than 
in large ones. Their advantages are, 
that diey afford a screen to secure 
privacy in winter as well as summer ; 
that tbey preserve an appearance of 
verdure at all seasons ; and that they 
do not disfigure the walks by fidling 
leaves, whidi, where there is no regu- 
lar gardener, render it very difficult 
to keep a place neat. They are also 
very useful in affording a rich back- 
ground to those ornamental trees and 
shrubs which produce their flowers 
before their leaves; such as the 
double-blossomed Peach, the Almond, 
the Snowy M^spilus, and Magnolia 
conspicua. It is the want of ever- 
greens that gives the gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and most of 
the other continental cities, such an 
air of meagreness and poverty. But 
it cannot there be remedied, as few 
evergreens will resist the cold of their 
winters. This may appear strange 
to those who have experienced the 
heat of the continental summers ; 
but the iact is, that their winters are 
as much colder than ours as their 
summers are warmer, and thus the 
average heat of the year is nearly the 
same. Alternate seasons of great 
heat and cold are favourable to deci- 
duous plants, as the heat ripens their 
wood, and the cold gives them a season 
of complete rqioBe when they have 
lost their leaves ; but a moist tem- 
perate climate like that of Britain, is 
more suitable to eveigieens, which 
contmne in a gTO?ring state neady all 
the year. 
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In Btreet-gardenB, besides the ever- 
green trees and shrubs, it is advisable 
to select a few evergreen herbaceous 
plants, such as Pinks and Carnations, 
Wallflowers, &c., to give an agreeable 
effect to the beds during winter, when 
they are devoid of flowers. 

Evergreen Thorn. — The Pyrar 
c^ntha. — See Chata^ous. 

Everlasting. — See Gnapha^lium 
and Helichry^sum. 

Everlasting Pea. — See La'thy- 

IfcUB. 

EzoGRNS. — Dicotyledonous pluits. 
The exogenous plants have received 
their name because the new wood of 
their trees and shrubs is deposited on 
the outside of the old wood, one layer 
being deposited every year. Thus the 
age of a tree may be counted by the 
number of its layers, shown by its 
wood when the trunk is cut down. 
The soil in which the tree was grown, 
and even the weather in the different 
years, may be guessed in the same 
manner; as the layers of trees grown 
in rich valleys are much thicker than 
those of trees grown in poor soils on 
mountains ; and the layers deposited 
in damp cold summers are thicker 
than those of dry warm seasons. When 
trees have grown in a wood, with one 
side of the trunk fully exposed to the 
sun, and the other shaded by the other 
trees, a difference is very perceptible 
in the layers. Exogenous trees have 
medullary rays in their wood, and 
leaves with reticulated veins. All 
the forest-trees of Britain, and other 
temperate climates, belong to this 
clasB. 



1? ABIA'if A.— Sokmiice(B.—F.ifn^ 
^ bricdta is a very beautiful plant. 
It Ib a native of Chili, whence it was in- 
troduced in 1839 ; and, aa Dr. Lindley 
observes in the Botamcal Register, 
** it forms a small bright green shrub, 
with the habit of a Tamarisk, or 



rather of a Thuja, and when in flower 
is loaded with snow-white blossoms 
resembling those of some Heath ; it 
may be in fiict regarded as a genus 
of SolanfUsesD with the habit of Eri- 
caceae." 

Fan Palm. — See Dwarf Fan 
Palm. 

Feather Grass. — St\pa pewnata, 
— A beautiful kind of grass, well 
worth growing to form tufts in flower 
borders, from its feathery lightness 
and graceful habit of growth. It 
should be grown in light rich soil ; 
and it is propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing Uie roots. 

Fe^ia. — ValerianeoB. — Horns. — 
F. comuchpicB, formerly considered 
to belong to the genus Valeriiina, is 
a coarse-growing, weedy-looking plant, 
with pink flowers, and curious seed- 
pods, shaped like the figures we see of 
the Cornucopia, or Horn of Plenty. 
It is an annual, and the seeds only 
require sowing in the open border. 

Fences for flower-gardens and 
shrubberies, are either such as are 
intended to be invisible, or, more pro- 
perly, not acknowledged, — such as 
barriers of wire, or light iron rods, and 
sunk fences ; or such as are intended 
to be acknowledged, and to form part 
of the landscape, — such as architec- 
tural parapets and hedges. Wire 
fences are commonly formed of light 
iron posts or stakes, through holes in 
which are stretched stout wires or 
slender iron rods; or they are formed 
of light iron hurdles, — that is, sepa- 
rate iron-frames, which are placed end 
to end, and can be removed at plea- 
sure. In forming wire fences of 
stakes and iron wires, there is no difli- 
culty when the line of direction is 
perfectly straight, or consists of a 
number of straight lines joined to- 
gether ; but when the du'ection .is 
curvilinear, some attention is requi- 
site to fix the posts in such a manner 
as to permit the wires which pass 
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through holes in them to he drawn 
qnite tight To admit of this being 
done, each post must be fixed into a 
piece of wood or stone, and supported 
by a brace on the concaye side of the 
curve; and both the block and the 
brace must be buried so far under the 
soil as not to be seen. Iron, or wire 
hurdles, are too well known to re- 
quire description. When either hur- 
dles or fences, composed of posts and 
rods of wire, are intended to keep out 
hares and rabbits, the lower parts of 
them, to the height of about two feet, 
require finer wires to be fixed to 
them, in an upright direction, at about 
three inches apart. 

Architectural fences are used in 
small gardens, close to the house ; 
and they should generally be low 
walls, of open work, in the style of 
the architecture of the building ; and 
these walls may have piers at regular 
distances, terminating in vases, or 
other architectural ornaments, pro- 
vided these are in harmony with the 
house. These walls, and indeed all 
other architectural fences, should be 
varied with shrubby plants planted 
against them, so as to harmonise them 
with the plants in the beds and borders 
within. 

Hedges may either be of ever- 
greens, neatly cut, so as to form 
living walls with standaid plants at 
regular distances to imitate architec- 
tural piers; or they may be formed 
of a mixture of different kinds of 
flowering shrubs, with evergreen 
standard low trees at regular distances. 
No plant makes a finer flower-garden 
hedge than the Box, the standards in 
which may be formed of Cypresses, 
Junipers, or Arbor YitSB. On a larger 
scale, the Holly makes an excellent 
hedge, and the standards may be of 
the variegated kinds of HoUy. For 
a mixed hedge of evergreens and de- 
ciduous flowering shrubs, the Laurus- 
tinusy the Sweet-Briar, the Pyrac&n- 



tha, and the Cydonia japdnica, with 
similar shrubs, may be used, with the 
lower kinds of American Thorns 
(Cr<Uai^ffm)y or the Chinese Crab 
(PyriM 9pectdb%li8)t as standards. A 
very excellent flower-garden hedge 
may be formed by training the common 
or the Giant Ivy over a slight wire 
fence or trellis (fy, 14) ; and its uni- 
formity may be broken, if it is very 
long, by standards, at regular distances, 
either of Ivy, trained on iron posts 
with umbrella tops, or of any kind of 
low deciduous or evergreen trees. The 
variegated species of Ivy, the Ampe- 
Idpsis, and a number of other climb- 
ing shrubs, ligneous or herbaceous, 
also make beautiful hedges for shelter 
or separation in flower-gardens. The 
Arbor Vita and common Laurel, alter- 
nating with the variegated variety, 
the narrow-leaved variety, and the 
Portugal Laurel, also make excellent 
flower-garden fences ; as do the ever- 




FIO. 14.— WIRB FBNCX. 

green and variegated kinds of Privet, 
the variegated Holly, and the Aiicuba. 
In short, there is scarcely any orna- 
mental shrub that will not form a 
very suitable fence for a flower-garden, 
when carefully trained; and wire 
fences, in the summer season, may be 
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covered with creeping or climbirg 
annuals : such as the Nasturtium, the 
Convolvulus, &c., or even the tall- 
growing Salvias, Petunias, Sweet-peas, 
and Pelargoniums. A very pretty 
fence of this kind may be formed by 
training the common Mignonette over 
a wire trellis ; as it is well known 
that the Mignonette, if sown in 
autumn and kept during the winter 
in a greenhouse, may be trained the 
following season to the height of three 
or four feet Honeysuckles also make 
delightful fences. 

Fennel Flower. — See Niob'lla. 

Ferns are very ornamental in 
shrubberies, irom their lai^e and 
handsome leaves, and the curious 
manner in which these unroll when 
the plants first appear in spring. Some 
of the exotic Ferns, also, are very 
handsome, and hothouses have, in 
many cases, been set entirely apart 
for them. One of the most interest- 
ing of these is at the seat of W. Bor- 
rer, Esq., at Henfield, Sussex ; the 
interior of which is formed into caves 
of freestone, in the crevices between 
which the ferns grow. Ferns disposed 
in this manner would form a very 
elegant ornament for a grotto. Exotic 
Ferns are also the best plants for 
growing in the air-tight glass plant- 
cases, now becoming so fiishionable in 
large drawing-rooms. — See Plamt- 
Casbs. 

Ferra^u. — Irideas, — Cape tuber- 
ous-rooted plants, with very curious 
flowers, and requiring the usual cul- 
ture of sinailar plants. — See Cape 
Bulbs. 

Feverfew. — See Pyre^thrum. 

FicA^Ri A. — RawmictdacecB, — The 
lesser Celandine, or Pilewort. — A 
British perennial, with bright yellow 
flowers, differing from those of the 
common Crowfoot in their petals being 
pointed. It likes a moist shady situ- 
ation, and will thrive under the drip 
of trees. 



Vi\iOB bla'stica. — The Indian 
Rubber tree. — A kind of Fig-tree, 
which yields the East Indian Caout- 
chouc ; that used principally in 
making the waterproof clothing is, 
however, from Brazil, and is pro- 
duced by Sij^^onia (7aAticA«, one of 
the EuphorbiiUseae. In both cases the 
trunk of the tree is wounded, and 
there flows from the wound a thick 
milky juice, which, when hardened by 
exposure to the air, becomes the 
Indian rubber. F. ddsHca is a &- 
vourite stove-shrub in England, from 
its large size and curious leathery 
leaves ; but it very seldom produces 
either flowers or fruit ; and, when it 
does, they have no beauty. The 
plants should be grown in sandy loam, 
and they strike readily fram cuttings. 

Fio Marigold. — See Mesembry- 
a'nthbmom. 

FiGwoRT. — Scrophidaria vema- 
lis. — A British plant with yellow 
flowers, growing in moist places. 

Fi'lices. — One of the natural 
orders which includes all the difierent 
genera of Ferns. 

Fitness in a garden, as in every- 
thing else, is of Uie greatest import- 
ance in producing a good effect. By 
this term is meant Uie adaptation of 
plants to the situations fitting for 
them: for example, tall straggling 
growing plants, which have a very fine 
effect in a shrubbery when backed by 
evergreen shrubs taller than them- 
selves, would entirely destroy the 
beauty of a small garden, laid out in 
regular beds. In the like manner, 
small plants, however beautiful they 
may be, are lost among others more 
robust growing. To avoid these in- 
congruities, the best plan is first to as- 
certain, if possible, the habit of growth 
and general appearance of every plant 
before introducing it into a flower- 
garden ; and then carefully to consider 
the situation in which it is likely to 
look besU A little care and atten- 
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tion in this respect, with common 
plants, will have more effect in pro- 
ducing a beautiful flower-garden, than 
large sums laid out in the purchase of 
showj plants without it 

Flao-Flowsk, or Fleur-de-Luce. 
— English names for the Pris. 

Flax. — See Lignum. 

Florists' Flowbrs are those which 
it has been found may be grown to an 
extraordinary size and degree of per- 
fection by taking great pains with their 
culture. The Dutch were the first 
who practised Uiis art with their Hya- 
cinths and Tulips ; but their example 
has been followed by the florists of 
other countries, who, as they cultivate 
their flowers in the hope of winning 
prizes with them at flower-shows, may 
be said to use them as instruments 
for gambling. All the varieties of 
florists* flowers are named, and every 
year many new kinds are raised, 
which are eagerly sought for, and sell 
for enormous prices. It is thus 
desirable that all florists' flowers 
should either hybridise freely, or vary 
very much from seed. The principal 
florists' flowers are the Hyacinth, 
the Tulip, the Dahlia, the Auricula, 
the Polyanthus, the Carnation, and the 
Pink ; but to these may be added the 
Ranunculus, and the Anemone, and, 
of late years, the Geninium or Pelar- 
goniums, the Heartseases, the Calceo- 
larias, and the Chrysanthemums. Of 
all the kinds, the Dahlia is undoubt- 
edly that respecting which there is 
most gambling and most rivalry. It 
may be observed, that the rules by 
which florists decide as to the merits 
of their respective flowers do not 
depend on any particular beauty of 
colour, and sometimes not even on 
form ; but on certain arbitrary criteria 
which they have settled among them- 
selves ; as, for example, no Auricula 
or Polyanthus is admired that is what 
is called pin-eyed, that is, if the style 
projects beyond the stamens; and a 



perfect Dahlia should not show any 
green in the centre. Thus, as it 
requires to be a florist to know the 
full merits of florists' flowers, they 
are of comparatively little interest to 
amateurs. 

Flo's AdoVib. — See Ado^s. 

Flower Fbncb. — See Cjbsal- 
pi'nu. 

Flower-Baskktb. — These may be 
constructed in many different ways ; 
some being intended to appear as if 
set on the ground, and others to be 
raised on pedestals. ' The former are 
generally constructed with curved 
pieces of iron, furnished with sharp 
spikes for entering the ground, like 
the prongs of a fork ; and these are 
placed so as to form a circle, with 
wires for climbing plants extended 
across it, like the handles of a basket. 
(See jig. 15.) The plants must be 
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trained up a wire frame in the centre, 
and thence brought down the wires to 
the curved pieces of iron forming the 
border of the basket. The basket 
may be filled up with flowers or not 
at pleasure. Other receptacles for 
flowers may be wicker baskets, with 
the interstices stuffed with moss ; or 
the jars in which grapes have been 
sent over; but when these last are 
used, or any other kind of vessel 
which is very deep in proportion to 
its breadth, the lower part should be 
filled with brickbats, pieces of free- 
stone, and other similar materials, to 
within about a foot or six inches of 
the top. In all cases where flowers 
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are grown in baskets and boxes, the^r 
should stand on a lawn, and the 




FIO. 16.— CHINA FLOWJER-BASKKT. 

most luxuriant-growing kinds should 
be chosen, to hang down the sides of 




FIG. 17.— FLOWEA-BASKBT. 

the vessel. Captain Mangles, whose 
taste in ornamental gardening is well 



known, adopts the baskets ^^«. 16 and 
17, for suspending from the roof of 
his greenhouse. The baskets are 
made of wire, with pots of earthen- 
ware or china inside. These baskets 
are alike suitable for the creeping 
Cereus, Moneywort, and other com- 
mon plants which produce their 
flowers on hanging stems, as for 
Epiphytes and Orchideous plants. 
When the baskets are used for 
Epiphytes, the wire should generally 
be filled with moss, instead of having 
a pot placed in it. 

Flowbr-Gardkms embrace a subject 
on which a volume might be written 
without exhausting it ; but the pre- 
sent article will be confined to a few 
general observations, applicable in 
every case ; and to a short notice of 
the different kinds of flower-gardens 
which have been, or are, in most 
general use. 

All flower-gardens, to have a good 
effect, ought to be symmetrical ; that 
is, they ought to have a centre, which 
shall appear decided and obvious at 
first sight, and sides; and all the 
figures or compartments into which 
the garden is laid out ought to be in 
some way or other so connected with 
the centre as not to be separable from 
it, without injuring the general effect 
of the garden. All the beds and 
borders ought to have one general 
character of form and outline ; that 
is, either curved, straight, or composite 
lines ought to prevail. The size of 
the beds ought also never to differ to 
such an extent, as to give the idea of 
large beds and small ones being mixed 
together; and the surface of the 
garden ought to be of the same 
character throughout ; that is, it 
ought not to be curvilinear on one 
side of the centre, and flat or angular 
on the other. In planting flower- 
gardens the same attention to unity 
ought to be kept in view. One side 
ought not to be planted with tall- 
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growing plante, and the other with 
pUnU of low growth; nor one part 
with eveigreens, whether ligneous or 
herbaceous, and the other part with 
annuals or bulbs. Flower-gardens 
which are intended to be ornamental 
all the year, ought to haye a large 
proportion of erergreen heihaceous 
plants distributed regularly all over 
them ; such as Pinks, Sweet-williams, 
Thrift, Saxifrages, intermixed with 
some very low evergreen shrubs, such 
as Heaths, Whortleberries, Thyme, 
Ocmlthiriaproc&mbentt and a variety 
of similar plants. Flower-gardens 
which are intended to be chiefly or- 
namental in spring, ought to be rich 
in bulbs and early-flowering shrubs ; 
such as the Mezereon, Cydonia, or 
Ppnu jap^nicay Bhododendron 
daurictun cUroviretu, Erica herba- 
ceOy &c Those that are intended to 
he chiefly ornamental in summer, 
should be rich in annuals ; and those 
that are to be in perfection in autumn, 
in Dahlias. Flowei^gardens on a 
large scale never look so well as when 
the spaces between the beds are of 
turf; but those on a small scale may 
have the spaces between the beds 
of gravel, and the beds edged with 
box. It may be thought by some, 
that a flowering plant would look 
better than box for the edgings to the 
beds ; but no eflfect is ever produced 
without contrast : and as the box is 
always green, and seldom flowers, it 
forms a striking contrast to beds of 
flowers in which the leaves are nearly 
hidden by the blossoms. Gravel 
walks with stone edgings do not form 
a good contrast, as the colours of the 
gravel and the stone are too near that 
of the dry soil of the beds. 

All the different kinds of flower- 
gardens may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing :— 

I7te French garden or parterre^ 
is formed of arabesques, or scroll- 
work, or, as the French call it, 



embroidery of box, with plain spaces 
of turf or gravel, the turf prevailing. 
The box is kept low, and there are 
but very few parts of the arabesque 
figures in which flowers or shrubs can 
be introduced. Those plants that are 
used, are kept in regular shape by 
cutting or clipping, and little regard 
is had to flowers ; the beauty of 
these gardens consisting in the figures 
of the arabesques being kept clear 
and distinct, and in the pleasing effect 
produced on the eye by masses of 
turf, in a country where verdure is 
rare in the summer season. These 
embroidered or arabesque gardens 
originated in Italy and France, and 
they are better adapted for warm 
climates than for England : they are, 
indeed, chiefly calculated for being 
seen from the windows of the house, 
and not for being walked in, like 
English flower-gardens. 

The ancient Engliah flower-garden 
is formed of beds, connected to- 
gether so as to form a regular or 
symmetrical figure; the beds being 
edged with box, or sometimes with 
flowering plants, and planted with 
herbaceous flowers, Roses, and one 
or two other kinds of low flowering 
shrubs. The flowers in the beds are 
generally mixed in such a manner, 
that some may show blossom every 
month during summer, and that some 
may retain their leaves during win- 
ter. This kind of garden should be 
surrounded by a border of evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, backed by low 
trees ; and in the centre there should 
be a sun-dial, a vase, a statue, or a 
basin and fountain. 

The modem English flower-garden 
has the groundwork of turf, on which 
a system of beds is formed in such a 
manner as to constitute a symmetrical 
figure; or, if on a very large scale, 
groups of figures. The French flower- 
garden and the ancient English garden 
were chiefly calculated for being seen 
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from an elevated Bituation, bo as to 
show the whole at once ; but the 
modern English flower-garden is cal* 
culated to be walked through, and seen 
by degrees. The beds are generally 
of roundish or curvilinear figures, and 
they should never be of figures with 
numerous narrow angles, or projecting 
points ; because such parts can never 
be properly covered with plants, and 
therefore have always a bad effect. 
These beds are sometimes planted 
with a mixture of flowers alone, and 
sometimes with flowers and shrubs ; 
but they are more generally planted, 
each bed with one kind of flower or 
one kind of shrub, so as to produce 
masses of colour, or of shades of 
colour, which will harmonise with 
the masses in the other beds. The 
spaces between the beds should not 
be less than two feet, for the conve- 
nience of walking and mowing ; and 
the surface of the beds should never 
be much higher than that of the 
tarf, because, if it is, the beds will 
look like blotches on a lawn. Be- 
sides, the plants in the highest part 
of the bed (which should be in the 
centre) being drier than those on the 
sides, they will grow with less vigour 
in dry seasons, and with too much 
vigour in moist seasons, if they are 
too much elevated ; so that the plants 
in the garden will never produce a 
uniform surfiice throughout. Some 
beds in flower-gardens of this descrip- 
tion are entirely filled with Roses, 
which are often pegged down and kept 
low ; and other beds are filled with 
low evergreen shrubs, or with deci- 
duous shrubs which have conspicuous 
flowers, such as Rhododendrons, Aza- 
leas, &c. For every garden of this 
kind there is, or ought to be, a basin 
of water, as well for effect, as for wa- 
tering the plants ; and if the garden 
be on a large scale, there may be sta- 
tues, vases, open and covered seats, 
rustic baskets contaimng plants, rock- 



work, and a variety of other objects ; 
but these require to be introduced 
with great caution, and afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a lady to exer-^ 
cise her taste in their arrangement. 
In fact, these ornaments, if not well 
managed, destroy the simplicity and 
elegance of the garden, and do more 
harm than good. When flower-gar- 
dens are close to the house and are 
intended to be very highly kept, the 
beds are often surrounded with a low 
frame- work of wire or trellis-work, so 
as to give them the effect of baskets 
of flowers ; and this has sometimes a 
very good effect. Very often handles 
of wire-work are appended to these 
baskets, over which are trained beau- 
tiful climbing plants, such as the Mau« 
randyas and Lophospermums, which 
flower abundantly during the whole 
summer. 

The architecturcU flower-garden, 
or Italian garden, always adjoins the 
house, and is bordered and separated 
from the rest of the pleasure grounds 
by an architectural parapet or wall. — 
See Fences. It consists of beds sym- 
metrically arranged, with gravel or 
pavement between ; and the beds are 
bordered or edged with stone. In 
other respects, these gardens are 
treated likq the old English flower- 
garden. 

Terrace-gardens are merely archi- 
tectural-gardens, formed on platforms 
adjoining the house, on one or more 
levels, each level being supported by 
a terrace-wall ; but as they are chiefly 
adapted for mansions and places of 
considerable extent, where of course a 
regular gardener must be kept, it does 
not appear necessary to enlarge on 
them here. 

Flowering Fern. — Osmiinda re- 
galis, — A native of Britain, and one 
of the largest and handsomest of the 
British Ferns. 

Flowering Raspberry. — RiAus 
odoratvs. — A kind of ornamental 
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Brunble, well dafemng of cultivm- 
tim in flower gudeni. 

FLownma BvBm.—Biitom/iu um- 
hdUHut. — A Britiah sqiuUic pknt, 
producing pink flower*. When cul- 
tivated, Uie leedi ihonld be town in 
louny soil at the bottom of the aqua- 
rium or pond where it is to grow, or 
in a pot plunged to a considerable 
depth; or it maj be increased bj 
dividing the root. 

Flowbr-potb are commonlj of a 
fed porous kind of earthenware, which 
is much better for the plants than the 
more ornamental kinds sold in the 
china-shops ; which, from being'glazed, 
and conseqnentlj not porous, are apt 
to retain the moisture so as to be 
injurious to the roots of the plants. 
When china flower-pots are used, they 
should have the bottoms pierced with 
several holes instead of one ; and they 
should be particularly well drained, 
by being filled to, at least, a quarter 
of their depth wiUi pieces of broken 
tiles. Glazed pots are most suitable 
for plants kept in balconies, where 
they are much exposed to the air, as 
they do not admit of tran^iration 
from the sides, and consequently the 
earth contained in them does not so 
soon become dry. There are ten 
sizes of pots in common use in British 
gardens, varying from two inches in 
diameter to a foot and a half, which 
are distinguished as sixties, forty- 
eights, thirty-twos, &c., diminishing 
twelve every time, frt>m sixties up to 
the largest size which are called twos; 
the same quantity of clay, called a 
cast, being used for the two large pots 
as for the sixty small ones. Besides 
these there are thumb-pots, about an 
inch in diameter and two inches deep, 
of which there are eighty to a cast ; 
square stone pots for raising seeds, or 
striking cuttings, and which are sel- 
dom used but by nurserymen ; and 
deep narrow pots for bulbous-rooted 
plants. Many other shapes have been 



invented to suit particular purposes, 
but the above are the only kinds in 
constant and regular use. 

Flowsr-stands are generally con- 
structed of wire painted green ; and 
they are so contrived as to hold a 
number of flower-pots. They are of 
various shapes ; some being only large 
enough to hold two or three flower- 
pots, and others, as^. 18, consisting 
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of several tiers, and holding almost as 
many plants as a small greenhouse. 
They vary very much in form, and 
may be designed to suit the taste. 
Though elegant objects in a garden or 
under a verandah, they are not well 
adapted for keeping plants in a healthy 
state ; as, from the pots in them being 
exposed to the sun and air on all 
sides, the roots are liable to become 
withered by the alterations in temper 
rature. It is therefore generally ad- 
visable to keep all the plants on 
flower-stands in double pots, or to fill 
the interstices between the pots in 
the stand with moss. Generally 
speaking, the observations already 
given reelecting plants in balconies 
apply to plants kept on flowei^stands. 
Fly Honbysucrlk. — The upright 
shrubby species of Honeysuckle, such 
as I/onicera xyUsttum, the common 
Fly Honeysuckle, and L. tatdrieOf 
the Tartarian Honeysuckle. — See 

LONI'CKRA. 

Fly Orchis. — See O'pbrys. 
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FoM tane'sla. — OleacecB, — A shrub 
or low tree, r^^mbling in its general 
appearance the common Privet, but 
with handsomer flowers, which are 
first whitish, but afterwards become 
of a brownish yellow. It is a native 
of Syria, where its leaves remain on 
all the year ; but in the climates of 
London and Paris they drop off in 
the course of the winter. It will 
grow in any common garden soil, and 
it is propagated by layers, cuttings, and 
grafting on the Privet 

PoRFi'cDLA. — See Eauwio. 

FoaoBT-ME'iroT. — MyoaoHa pa- 
lAstris, — A British plant worth culti- 
vating for its blue flowers, as well 
as for its name. It is a marsh plant, 
and should be grown near water. M, 
gylodtica has smaller flowers, and of 
a paler blue. The other plants be- 
longing to the genus Myositis are 
known by the popular English names 
of Scorpion-grass and Mouse-ear. 

Forking. — A mode of stirring the 
ground so as to admit air and mois- 
ture to the roots of plants, without 
disturbing or injuring them, which 
would be unavoidable if the ground 
were dug. 

FoRSY^THiA. — OlehcecB* — P» vvri- 
cUasima forms a compact deep-'green 
bush, with balsamic leaves, which, 
though smooth, are of a rich deep- 
green, without the slightest lustre. 
The flowers are of a bright yellow, 
and are produced in great abundance 
all over the tree. The plant is a na- 
tive of China, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1847. It grows about eight 
or ten feet high in the north of China, 
and sheds its leaves in autumn. 

Fotheroi'lla.— iTomame^iciea!. — 
American dwarf shrubs, with large 
handsome leaves, and white fragrant 
flowers. The plants should be grown 
in a moist peaty soil, and they are 
injured by very severe frosts. The 
flowers appear before the leaves. 

FoiniTAiNS are of two kinds ; jets, 



which rise up in a single tube of 
water to a great height, and then fall 
in mist or vapour; aad drooping foun- 
tains, which are forced up through a 
pipe, terminated by a Idnd of rose 
pierced with holes, called an adjutage, 
which makes the water assume some 
particular shape in descending. The 
principle on which fountains are con- 
structed is, that if a large quantity of 
water be contained in a cistern, or 
other reservoir, in any elevated situa- 
tion, and pipes be contrived from it 
to carry the water down to the ground, 
and along its surface, that the water 
will always attempt to rise to its own 
level the moment it can find a vent. 
When the orifice is large, this incli- 
nation is only shown in a kind of 
bubbling upwards, as the ascent of the 
water is prevented by the weight of 
the atmosphere above it ; but where 
the orifice is small, the column of 
water will force its way through the 
air very nearly to the height of the 
large body of water from which it 
descended. The height to which a 
jet of water will ascend, therefore, 
depends on the height which the cis- 
tern that is to supply it is above the 
ground from which it is to ascend; 
and on the size of the orifice through 
which it is to issue. Something must, 
however, be allowed for the resistance 
which even a slender column of water 
meets with from the air ; and some- 
thing is also lost by the friction of the 
water on the pipes it passes through, 
if the place from which the fountain 
is to play should be fiir from the sup- 
plying dstem. The time which the 
fountain will play depends on the 
quantity of water which the cistern 
contains ; and the evenness and pro- 
portion of the ascending column of 
water on the diameter of the conduct- 
ing pipe, which should be five times 
the diameter of the orifice. To explain 
this, we will suppose a cistern erected 
on a summer-house twenty feet high, 
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and that a fountain is inrished to play 
abent a hundred yards from it in a 
right line« Then, if the diameter of 
the descending and conducting pipes 
be two inches and a half, and the 
diameter of the ori6ce for the jet be 
half an inch, the water will rise about 
eighteen feet high. It must be ob- 
served, that the water will, rise to a 
less height in proportion to the distance 
which the fountain is from the cistern, 
the loss by friction being about a foot 
for every hundred yards; and also 
that if the pipes take any bend or 
curvature, the loss by friction becomes 
greater. The time that the fountain 
will continue to play may be calcu- 
lated by estimating the quantity of 
water the cistern will contain, as a 
jet of the uze above described will 
discharge about sixty-five quarts a 
minute. The pipes should be of lead, 
a quarter of an inch thick ; as if they 
are too slight they are very apt to 
burst and leak, from the great weight 
and pressure of the water ; and they 
should be carried deep enough into 
the ground to be out of the reach of 
danger from frost. They should also 
be so contrived as to present an uniform 
slope towards the point from which the 
jet is to issue, to prevent an accumu- 
lation of ur, or of sediment from the 
water in the pipes, either of which will 
prevent the fountain from playing. 

Drooping fountains do not require 
the water to rise so high for them as 
for jets ; and consequently the cistern 
need not be so much elevated. The 
beauty of fountains of this kind 
depends on the adjutages, which are 
so contrived as to throw the water ia 
many different forms. For example, 
some are intended to represent a dome, 
and others a convolvulus, a basket, a 
wheatsheaf, and a variety of other 
devices. The water from these foun- 
tains is generally received in a shell, 
whence it forms a sort of miniature 
cascade to the basin below. 



FouR-o'cLocK-rLowBB. — A kind of 
Marvel of Pern. See ^ira'bilis. 

FoxoLovB. — See Digita^us. 

Frambs. — A frame in gardening 
may be described as a bottomless box 
with a cover of glass. The glasa is 
fixed in a sash of convenient dimen- 
sions for being taken off and put on 
again at pleasure, and the sides of the 
box are of such a height as to admit 
of the growth of plants of a foot or 
more high. The back of the frame 
or box is placed towards the north, 
and is generally about the height of 
two feet, and the frame being right- 
angled, the side towards the south is 
usually about one foot or fourteen 
inches in height. The ordinary width 
is from five feet to seven feet, and the 
length may be three or more times 
the width, divided into sashes of two 
and a half feet or three feet broad. 
The frame may be either set on a bed 
of the common soil of the garden, in 
which case it is merely used for the 
protection of plants from the weather, 
or it may be placed on a bed of fer- 
menting manure, or other materials 
that generate heat, for bringing for- 
ward seeds or tender plants. Some- 
times frames are placed against steeply 
sloping surfaces, or against walls ; in 
which cases the object is to bring 
forward plants trained on the wall or 
sloping surface. Frames are of the 
greatest use in gardening; not only 
for protecting plants that are not quite 
so hardy as those usually planted in 
the open air, especially in the vrinter 
season (such as Alpines, and seedlings 
of hardy plants which are somewhat 
tender when young), but for germinat- 
ing seeds. Frames on beds of dung 
are commonly called hotbeds, and are 
pai'ticularly useful for raising young 
plants from seeds, striking cuttings, 
and, in culinary gardening, for grow- 
ing crops of such plants as Cucumbers, 
Melons, &c. As the air confined 
within the frame is apt to become sud- 
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denly heated by bright sunshine, or 
by the fermeniing material when the 
t>pen air is temperate, care must be 
taken to prevent the heat from being 
tit any time greater than the plants 
will bear; and this is effected by 
raising the sashes, or lights, as they are 
technically called, by wooden wedges 
placed between them and the frame, 
in the hinder or higher part of the 
frame, so as to admit of th« escape of 
the excessively heated air* Hence it 
is desirable in all frames, where much 
delicacy of temperature requires to be 
attended to, to keep <i thermometer 
within them ; and in general, when 
the temperature within rises to 60°, 
to lift Up the sash and to introduce the 
^edge between it and the bock of the 
frame, so as to permit the heated air 
to escape. Frames are sometimes 
also set upon low brick walls, which 
may either be raised above the. soil, if 
it should be naturally moist ; or sunk 
into it, if it should be naturally dry. 
In such cases, instead of a box of 
boards, the box may be said to be 
formed of brick or stone, on the top 
of which is placed a framing of wood 
to receive the sashes. Such frames, 
or cold-pits, as they are called, are 
used to preserve half-hardy and green- 
lioufle plants during the winter. All 
frames that are used in winter or 
spring should be covered during the 
night, especially when the weather is 
cold, to retain the beat generated by 
the sun, or the fermenting material, 
during the day. This covering is gene- 
tally of bast-mats laid on the glass 
eashes ; but it is rendered much more 
effective when the mats are kept an 
inch or two apart from the sashes, so 
-as to retain between them a stratum of 
air, wMch, from its non-conducting 
power, greatly lessens l^e escape of 
beat tiirough the mats. As mats are 
apt to absorb the ndn instead of con- 
ducting it off, coverings of thatch 
formed of regularly drawn wheat- 



stiaw or reeds are considered pre- 
ferable; though such roofings are 
scarcely worth attending to in a small 
garden, where there is perhaps only 
one frame. The best covering of all 
is composed of boarded shutters, placed 
a few inches distant from the frame, 
and this species of shelter is at once 
neat and durable, and calculated to re- 
tain a stratum of air above the glass, 
while it effectually throws off the rain. 

Franci'scea . — SerophtUdHnoe. — 
Ornamental stove shrubs, generally 
with large dark purple flowers. 

Framco^a. — Francodceat or Gor- 
ladneoB, — Huidsome plants, most of 
which are nearly hardy, and may be 
treated either as annuals or perennials, 
and may be always raised from seed. 

Fraxime'lla. — See Dicta'mmus. 

French Honeysuckle. — ^See Hb- 
dy'sardm. 

French Marigold. — See Tage^- 

TES. 

Frinoe-T REE.— See Chiona'nthus. 

Fritilla'ria. — Tuliphceas, — 
Hardy bulbous-rooted plants, which 
will thrive in any common garden 
soil; but which do best in sandy 
loam. There are several species. They 
are increased by ofiisets ; and they 
may remain several years in the ground 
without taking up, and without re- 
ceiving any injury. 

Fritillary.— See Frxtilla'ria. 

Frogbit. — ffydrocharis morms- 
rmoR. — A very graceful British 
aquatic, vrith white flowers. 

Frost is injurious to plants in pro- 
portion to their natural tenderness, 
and to their succulency, whether in- 
duced by art,- by culture, or the season, 
or the accidental or natural moisture 
of the soil. Hence to protect plants 
from frost, the first step is the thorough 
drainage of the subsoil ; and the next, 
the use of a soil composed of mate- 
rials which will readily permit the 
escape of water, and which, of course, 
is always comparatively dry. On such 
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Mthet be pkoed, and covered with 
mate, thatch, or boards during severe { 
nights, all half-hardj plants will be 
completely protected. But there are 
a great many plants in beds, and bor- 
dersy and against walls, which cannot 
be conveniently protected by those 
means ; and the roots or lower parts 
of the stems of plants thus situated 
may be covered with leaves, straw, 
litter, rotten tan, or any other diy 
' non-conducting material which will 
retain air, and consequently prevent 
the escape of heat, and yet throw off 
water. In general all herbaceous 
plants may be entirely covered during 
winter with such kind of materials ; 
and all ligneous plants will be saved 
from being killed, if the root^tock, 
neck, or collar, be so covered. The 
branches and upper part of the stem, 
if left naked, may indeed be destroyed; 
but if the collar and the ground for 
two or three feet around it be thus 
protected, the life of the plant will be 
preserved, and the next spring, if the 
plant be cut down to the ground, it 
will spring up again from the collar. 
In general, the easiest ligneous plants 
to protect are those which throw up 
suckers ; and the most difficult those 
which seldom shoot horn the root 
or stool, such as the pine and fir 
tribe. The plants easiest to protect are 
those which are placed against walls ; 
because the branches can be saved from 
the perpendicular cold by a projecting 
cop Jig, and the roots by litter, leaves, 
rott en tan, &c. What are called Alpine 
plants, which in their native country 
are covered during winter with snow, 
are best protected by being kept in pots, 
and placed in what is called a cold 
frame : that is, a box covered with 
glass, placed on the common soil of 
the gardet), and consequently without 
bottom-heat, but covered in severe 
weather with mats, thatch, or boards. 
Planting herbaceous plants and low 



shrubs in raised mnsnen of soil covered 
with stone, technically called rode- 
work, is also a good means of preserv- 
ing plants which are not quite hardy ; 
because the mass of soil containing the 
roots is thus always more or less dry. 
One of the greatest enjoyments in gar- 
dening consists in growing the plants ol 
warmer dimates than our own in the 
open air; thi8,in the dimateof Britain, 
is not so much to be effected by eom-^ 
municattng artificial heat in the winter 
season, as by protecting them from 
frost aind moisture. If all gardening 
were reduced to the mere growth <^ 
plants which were quite hardy, the ait 
would lose half its interest. The nice 
point in this, as in many other casesy 
connsts in overcoming difficulties; and 
the pleasure will be great in propor- 
tion as these difikulties appear at first 
sight to be insurmountable. 

Fo.'casiA. — Onagrbcea, — The 
Fuchsias being all natives oi South 
America, have till lately been gene- 
rally treated as greenhouse plants, but 
the greater number are now consi- 
dered to be among the more ornamental 
of our hardy exotics. They grow 
freely in the open air, and enliven our 
flower gardens during the whole of the 
summer with their, beautiful crimson 
flowers; and though they die down 
to the ground in winter, they siHing 
up from the root the following May, 
and during summer flower profusely. 
They grow freely in a mixture of 
vegetable earth, or peat, sandy loam, 
and a little well-rotted dung^ which 
must be kept moist, but 1^ no meana 
sodden. All the species strike freely 
from cuttings of the young wood, witl>- 
out bottom-heat or a bell-glass ; but 
they will do better with these assist- 
ants ; and if planted round the edges 
of pots, in a rather more sandy sofl 
than the mother-plants have been 
grown in, and plunged into a slight 
hotbed, and shaded, they will be fit to 
pot off in about a month or six weeks. 
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Seeds, are frequently ripened, and 
many very beautiful varieties and hy- 
brids have been raised in this country. 
One of the finest of these hybrids 
is F, StancU^ii, raised between F. 
globosa and F, fiUgens, and figured 
in the *< Botanical Register'' for 1840. 
Seeds Tegetate freely if sown as soon 
as they are ripened in a rather sandy 
soil, on a little heat ; and, unlike most 
other perennial plants, they will, if 
grown strongly, flower the first year. 
F. ChandUi'U is a splendid kind, 
and was raised by Mr. Chandler, of 
Vauzhall, from seed of F. fUlgent. 
The following kinds are the best for 
growing in the open air, F. globosOf 
F. diaccioTy F. virgtUa^ F, micro- 
phifUa with small flowers, and F. grd- 
eUu; which last, though naturally 
a handsome shrub, about four feet 
high, may be trained to a single stem 
BO as to form a small tree, in the fol- 
lovdng manner : — The first point is to 
select a healthy young plant that has 
a strong leader, and, taking it into a 
forcing-house, to remove its lateral 
branches and leaves to about half its 
height. The plant must then be kept 
eonstantly growing for two years, till 
it has attained the required height ; 
during which period it must be fre- 
quendy shifted into larger and larger 
pots, ihe lateral shoots and leaves 
being taken off as fast as they appear. 
When the plant has acquired the 
height of eight or ten feet, it may be 
suffered to have a little rest ; that is, 
U may be taken out of the hothouse 
and placed in a greenhouse, when it 
will lose its leaves, and cease growing ; 
for it must be observed, that while 
kept constantly growing by heat and 
moiBture in the hothouse, it will retain 
its leaves during .winter, contrary to 
the usual habits of the genus. The 
following spring, when the plant be- 
gins to grow, the top should be pinched 
ofl^ when it will, in the course of a 
few months, produce a beautiful head, 



covered with flowers ; and in this state, 
if set in the centre of a bed of Fuch« 
siason a lawn, or in a flower-garden, 
it will have a very pleasing effect. F» 
f^klgem is a tuberous-rooted species, 
with herbaceous stems, which n&- 
tuially die off after the plant has pro- 
duced its seeds. When this is the 
case the root requires to be kept quiet 
till the following spring, when it may 
be brought forward by putting it into 
a hothouse, or plunging it into a'hot- 
bed. Young cuttings of this species 
strike as freely as any of the other 
sorts ; but they require care, as they 
are liable to damp off. In some cases, 
a single leaf has struck, the roots pro- 
ceeding from the thickeiied part at 
the base of the petiole. F. whori§- 
oen$ forms, in its native country, a 
handsome low tree ; but in England it 
proves much more tender than the 
other species, and succeeds best in the 
stove, where it deserves a place on ac- 
count of its fine foliage and its ter- 
minal heads of lilac flowers. It grows 
very freely from cuttings, which often 
attain the height of five or six feet in 
one year. F. dUcolor is a very hardy 
species, a native of Port Famine, near 
the Straits of Magellan, but it is not 
very handsome, from the dingy colour 
of its flowers. F. ooccinea is inter- 
esting from having been the flrst 
Fuchsia grown in England, and the 
only one known in this country for 
many years, it having been intro- 
duced in 1738; while the oldest of 
the others (F, grdcilis) was not in- 
troduced till 1 823. F. eoccinea should 
be kept in the greenhouse. All the 
Fuchsias hybridise freely with each 
oiher, and vary very mudi from seed, 
which most of the kinds ripen every 
year. The fruit is a dark-purple berry, 
which when ripe is eatable. Among 
the new Fuchsias may be mentioned 
F. corynib^bra, which is nearly 
hardy, F, eximiii, F. rad^ccmt, a 
creeping or climbing plant like the 
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Iwjf F. macrdnthOf F. ierroHflUa^ 
F. tpUndent, F, depfndeni, juid F, 
dpecUbilii, which lut has been called 
the Queen of the Fuchaias; besides 
innumerable hybrids. 

FoMA'au . — FumarHLcea, — Pretty 
little plants with curiouslj shaped 
flowers, which grow best in oJcareous 
or sandj soils. The annual kinds 
should be sown with other annuals in 
March, April, or May; and the peren- 
nial species are increased by division 
of the root. Some of the kinds are 
now called Corydalis, and 9ome 
Di^lytra. 

Fumitory. — See Fum^u. 

Fo'mkia. — HemerocalUddcetB,'-^ 
The Japan Day lily. — Bulbous-rooted 
plants that were formerly considered 
to belong to the genus Hemeroc411i8. 
They are natives of China and Japan, 
and are grown in the open air in 
England. F. ccerulea is quite hardy, 
and will grow anywhere, but F. dlba 
requires a warm dry border, as do the 
newly-introduced species. They are 
all very ornamental, and some of them 
are fragrant. 

PuRzc^See UYsx. 



r[.A'GEA.— u4«p^odctto«e^Pretty 
^ little European bulbous plants, 
generally with small dingy yellow 
flowers. They should be grown in 
sandy soil, and will not require taking 
up in winter. The plants belonging 
to this genus were formerly considered 
to belong to Omith6galum. Ohgea 
liUea or fascicvlaris is a British plant. 
Gailla^rdia. — CompodtCB, — Very 
showy herbaceous plants, natives of 
America, some of which are annuals 
and others perennials. They grow 
best in peat soil. O. Drvmmindii or 
picta, and O. piUcheUa, or bicolor, as 
it is called in the seed-shops, are 
annuals; and their seeds should be 
3own on a slight hotbed in February 
pr March ; or in the open ground in 



the same months, and covered, with 
a hand-glass, or a flower-pot turned 
over them, to preserve them if the 
weather should be frosty when they 
come up. It is necessary to sow the 
seeds of these plants in February or 
March, as they are a long time before 
they come into flower. The true G. 
bicolor is a perennial species, now 
called O. Icmceolata, which should 
be grown in a peat border, and kept 
moderately moist ; it is propagated by 
seeds or division of the root. 

Gala'mthds. — AmaryUidacetB, — 
The Snowdrop. — The common British 
Snowdrop, G. nivalis^ is well known 
both in its single and double state; 
but G, plicdtutf the Russian Snow- 
drop, \7hich has snudler flowers, is not 
so common. They both require a 
light rich soil, and they will thrive 
under the drip of trees. They are 
increased by oflbets. 

Galk'oa. — Leguminota. — Goafs 
Rue. — Weedy looking plants, with 
small purple or white flowers, about 
the size of the common vetch, «md 
bluish-green leaves. They grow freely 
in any common soil, but they require 
a great deal of room, from their tall 
and bushy stems. 

Galimso^gka. — CompontCB, — G» 
trilobiUa is a well-known showy 
Mexican annual, with rich orange- 
yellow flowers, which will grow in any 
common soil, and may be sown iik 
March, April, or May. Like so many 
other plants, Professor De CandoUe 
has changed its name ; and it is now 
called S^sfcdgina triki>at<i. 

Gallium. — Ititbiacea, — Bedstraw. 
— Perennial and annual plants, some 
of which are aquatics, generally with 
yellow or white flowers; natives of 
Europe, and several of them British 
weeds. They will grow in any com* 
mon soil, but they prefer sand or peat. 

Gardens, in floriculture, may be 
described as separate scenes for the 
display of 4>mamental plantst Th6 
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forms of these gardens or scenes are 
different ; some being laid out in beds, 
the prevailing forms of which are 
curvilinear; and others in beds, of 
which the prevailing forms are rectan- 
gular, such as squares, paitdlelograms, 
octagons, polygons, &c. In some 
gardens, the beds have the forms of 
particular styles of architecture, such 
as of the Gothic, Grecian, Elizabethan, 
&c. ; and these latter forms have given 
jrise to what are called styles or man- 
ners in laying out gardens. Hence 
we have gardens in the Gothic style, 
in which the forms of Gothic archi- 
tecture prevail ; others in which the 
Grecian forms prevail ; and so on. In 
idl these styles, the great art is to adopt 
such forms as are favourable to the 
cultivation and display of plants; and 
for this purpose, roundish beds, or such 
as have obtuse angles, are preferable 
to long narrow beds, or such as have 
acute angles ; because the former are 
more convenient for stirring the soil, 
«nd the surface is more readily 
covered with plants, without, at the 
same time, causing the plants to spread 
over the boundaries. Hence, long 
narrow beds are generally covered to 
excess by the plants spreading over 
the outline on the walks or spaces 
between ; and in acute-angled forms 
the angles are not sufficiently covered. 
— See Flower-Gardens. 

Gardener. — To keep a floweiv 
garden in perfection, it is necessary 
to have a good gardener, unless the 
Amateur understands how the various 
operations of gardening are to be per- 
formed sufficiently well to be able to 
direct an indifferent gardener, or a 
common labourer, how to execute 
them. The difference in wages between 
% common gardener, and a man who un- 
derstands his profession, is commonly 
about 201, or 30^ a year ; as an ordi- 
nary gardener generally costs about 
20«. or 25s, a week, without lodging, 
while for 30<. a week, with lodging. 



a gardener may be obtained who un- 
derstands the propagation and culture 
of all ordinary plants, and how to keep 
a garden in good order. Thus, those 
persons who wish to have a show- 
garden, will find it the best plan, if 
their grounds are large, to employ a 
good gardener, and to leave everything 
to his direction (for a really good ga^ 
dener will not bear to be interfered 
with), allowing him to employ la- 
bourers as he may think proper ; but 
if the groupds be small, this plan will 
be found too expensive; and it is 
generally best to contract with a 
nurseryman to keep the garden con- 
stantly in order, and full of plants 
during the whole summer. This plan 
is frequently followed in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and, as an 
example of the expense, I may mention 
that Mr. Hopgood, of the Bayswater 
Nursery, contracts to supply Captain 
Mangles, whose house and garden in 
Cambridge-terrace are sd much and 
so deservedly admired for their show 
of flowers, for 701. or 802. a year, 
keeping the beds and boxes full of 
plants and flowers from March to 
November. This is by &r the most 
economical plan; for, as before ob- 
served, a first-rate flower-gardener 
cannot be obtained under 70L or SOL 
a-year. The great enjoyment of 
gardening, however, in my opinion, i& 
only to be obtained by the amateur 
who gardens himself, and who under- 
sUmds the principles or reasons upon 
which each operation is founded; and, 
therefore, I should recommend all 
persons fond of gardening, and espe^ 
cially ladies,who have sufficient leisure, 
to manage their gardens themselves, 
with the assistance of a man to per- 
form the more laborious operations. 
It sometimes happens that a man-^ 
servant in the &mily, who is not 
overbui'dened with in-door duties, 
will answer this purpdse ; but it is 
generally preferable to employ a man 
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irho hat been liroiight up m a gar- 
dener. 

Ga&db'mia. — RyhtMeeat. — The 
C^M Jamine — Oreenhouae and stove 
ahruba, moat of which are nativea of 
the East or West Indiea, with large 
and handaome flowera, which are gene- 
rallf white. O.JUndOf the common 
C^te Jasmine, obtained its English 
name finom its haring been first 
brought to England from the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it was found cul- 
tivated in a garden, it being a native 
of China. All the species should be 
grown in a compost of loam and peat, 
and thej all require a moist heat 
Thej are propagated hj cuttings of 
the young wood, struck in sand ^ under 
a glass, and with bottom-heat* 

Gardoqui'a. — LdbiatcB. — Half 
shrubby dwarf plants, mostly natives 
of South America and Mexico ; one 
species of which, Q. jffookeri, com- 
monly called the Scarlet Thyme, 
which is a native of South Carolina, 
is very handsome. It should be grown 
in sandy peat and loam, in well- 
drained pots; and the plants should 
be plentifully supplied with water 
while they are in a growing state. It 
is nearly hardy, only requiring projec- 
tion from frost, and it will continue 
flowering for several months. By 
frequent repotting, and careful mar 
nagement, this plant may be greatly 
increased both in size and beauty; 
and it looks very well trained over 
a wire frame. 

GaaIdb'lla. — JtcuMMCfdiLcea, — 
A very cuiioua»looking hardy annual, 
which will grow in any common garden 
soil ; but which is seldom now found 
except in botanic gardens. 

Garlic Flowbh. — See A'llium. 

Ga'uita. — OarryacetB. — A hardy 
evergreen, introduced only a few years 
since, and which produced its very 
handsome long pendulous spikes of 
blossoms, or catkins, for the first time 
in £nglaad,in October, 1834. These 



spikes are produced in bunches of 
eight or ton together; and they are 
frequently above a foot long. It is 
quite hardy, and should be grown in 
a loamy soil, where it will continue 
flowering all the winter, in defiance 
of the cold. It is a most striking 
object, not only frt>m the great abun- 
dance of its long, slender, graceful 
catkins, but from itsdark-green, glossy, 
and leathery leaves. It is readily in- 
creased by layers, or cuttings, atrack 
in sand under a glass. 

Gates are only necessary in flower- 
gardensy when they are indosed by 
hedges, walls, or sunk or wire fences, 
and the gate ought always to bear 
some kind of relation to the fence, 
A wire or iron fence may have a wire 
or iron gate, but it should be always 
of the simplest construction ; a rustic 
fence should have a rustic gate ; and 
a wall or a hedge conunonly a close 
gate, or a boarded gate with stone or 
brick piers. Where a flower-garden 
is surrounded by a sunk fence com- 
posed of a sunk wall, and a foese or 
ditch, the gate may in some cases be 
of iron between stone piers, and in 
others of light twisted wire. In all 
cases of this kind, the general har- 
mony of the scene must be taken as 
a guide ; and care taken that the gate 
neither appear too conspicuous^ nor 
too insignificant 

Gathering Flowkrs for bouquets 
or nosegays should always be per- 
formed when the plants are dry; 
otherwise, when tied together in a 
nosegay, the compressed leaves are 
liable to rot The sprigs or shoota 
containing the flowers, or in the case 
of monoootyledonous plants, such as 
the Nardssusy the Hyacinth, &g., the 
flower-stems, should always be taken 
off so as not to injure the leaves which 
remain on the plant ; and in branching 
plants, such as the Rose and all dicotp* 
ledonous herbaceous plants, the sprigs 
should be cut off at the back of a bud. 
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Otherwise in a short time an unsightly 
naked portion of the stem will remain 
on, which will at last wither, and dis- 
figure the liying plant The branches 
should always be cut off, and not 
broken; as it is extremely diflBcult 
to break off a branch without injur* 
ing the portion that remains on the 
tree. 

GiTBBRiHO Sbds is an interesting 
operation ; because it carries the mind 
forward to another year, and another 
generation. It should not be per> 
formed till the seed-pods are full- 
grown, which is easily known by the 
tendency of some of them to burst 
It should always be done when the 
pods are perfectly diy, and conse- 
quently, after the warmest part of the 
day rather than before it The pods, 
after being gathered, should be laid in 
papers or in saucers, and exposed to 
the air in a dry place in the shade ; 
and after being thoroughly dried they 
may either be tied up in papers without 
heing opened, or the seeds taken out, 
the husks removed, and the clean 
seeds tied up and preserved in a dry 
place. 

OadltuHiu. — EricdbGetB* — Dwarf 
hardy shrubs, natives of North Ame- 
rica, with flowers like the A'rbutus, 
and berry-like fruit, which is good to 
eat BoUi the species should be grown 
in peat, or heath-mould; they are 
quite hardy, and will thrive under the 
drip of trees. They are propagated 
by layers. O.Shdihn prefers a shady 
situation, where its roots may always 
be kept moist; and it will grow well 
and produce abundance of flowers and 
fruit in the closest parts of London. 

Gau'ra. — OfUigrdceat, — Curious 
hardy annual and biennial flowers, 
natives of North America, nearly allied 
to Clirkia, and requiring only the 
usual culture of their respective kinds. 
■ See Annuals and Biknuuls. 

Gbissorbi^a. — IriddceoB, — Tile 
Boot— Beautiful little bulbous plants, 



which were formerly considered to 
belong to I'xia. O. Jtodke^na^ the 
Plaid Ixia, is particularly beautiful ; 
and the whole plant is not above six 
inches high. The bulbs are not larger 
- than a pea. All the species are natives 
of the. Gape, and require a little pro- 
tection, during winter, though more 
from heavy rains than frost, if the 
bulbs are left in the ground at that 
season. It^ however, tibey have been 
planted on a dry sandy bank, they may 
be left without any covering. AU 
the species, from their low stature and 
the brilliancy of their flowers, look 
exceedingly well in pots. In this case 
they should be grown in sand and peat, 
or very sandy loam,and the pota should 
be well drained with cinderSb 

Gklsb^m lUM. — Apocynem. — A 
pretty climbing evergreen shrub, ge- 
nerally kept in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory, and generally known as 
Biffnowia tempervirentf a native of 
South Carolina. It is grown in a 
compost of sand and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings struck under a 
glass. 

Geni'sta^ — Legvmin^BCB, — There 
are above fifty distinct species of Ge- 
nista, most of which will live in the 
open air in British gardens, hut some 
ofwhich are greenhouse shrubs. They 
are all very handsome, from the pro- 
fusion of their bright yellow pea- 
flowers. The greenhouse kinds should 
be grown in peat and loam, and are 
propagated by cuttings under a glass, 
which should be taken off frequently 
and wiped, or they will damp offi 

Gbwtian. — See Gbhtia^na. 

Gkntia'ka. — 6bttMmdcea;.— Well- 
known plants, generally with pretty 
flowers and tonic properties. O. 
(icatUisu frequently used as an edging 
plant, and it is remarkable fi>r the 
brilliant colour of its flowers, which 
are large, and of a deep mazarine blue. 
All the Gentians require abundance 
of free air, and will not grow well in 
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the 100117 atmosphere of a town. 
Thej should be grown in a light rich 
soil) and do best in a mixture of loam 
and peat, enriched with a little vege- 
table mould. Q. aca^lia does best in 
peat alone. The perennial kinds are 
increased by dividing the root, and 
the annual ones hj seeds, which 
should be sown as soon as ripe, as, if 
left till spring, thej will not come up 
till the second year. 

Geometric Gardbms. — This style 
of gardening is that in which the 
shape of the ground, of the beds, of 
the walks, and even of the shrubs, is 
regular, or symmetrical; such as 
may be formed on paper by a rule raid 
compass. The ground, if originally 
flat, is reduced to a general level sur- 
fiice, over which the beds, or borders, 
are distributed so as to form figures 
either simply regular, — such as 
squares and parallelograms, repeated 
one after another— or squares and 
parallelograms, and circles or ovals, 
or other curvilinear figures, — so 
arranged as to be symmetrical ; that 
is to say, that one half of the figure 
formed by the whole shall correspond 
with the other half. When the 
surfi&ce is naturally irregular or on a 
slope it is thrown into different 
levels, which are joined by steep 
slopes called terraces, generally co- 
vered with turf, and ascended and 
descended by stone steps. Each of 
the levels is l«ud out either regularly 
or symmetrically, In the same manner 
as if the whole were only one bed ; 
but the figures are of course smaller. 
Small trees or evergreen shrubs are 
distributed among the figures, and 
especially on each side of the main 
walks; and these trees or shrubs 
ought, in strict accordance with the 
style, to be cut or clipped into regular 
shapes; such as cones, pyramids, 
balls, candelabra, statues of inen or 
animals, arcades, columns, or other 
^irchitectarol figures. In modem 



practice, this is generally neglected; 
but its omission is a defect, for cut 
trees are as essential to the geometric 
style, as having the ground cut or 
shaped into artificial surfaces. For 
the mode of cutting trees and shrubs 
into regular shapes, see Topury; 
and for laying out the beds so as to 
form a regfular figure, see Parterrk. 
GbraVidm. — GeranihceOB, — There 
are few plants more easily grown, or 
that better repay the care of the cul-» 
tivator, than Geraniums, or, as they 
are more properly called, Pelargo- 
niums. All the half-shrubby kinds 
require a light rich soil, composed of 
well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, sand, 
and yellow loam, kept moderately 
moist. What is called rough pot- 
ting, that is, filling the pots Avith 
chopped loamy turf, mixed \Fith 
pieces of charcoal and with vegetable 
mould, is found to answer exceedingly 
well with Geraniums, as they never 
thrive so well as when they have 
abundance of air admitted to their 
roots. On this account also they 
thrive when treated according to the 
one-shift system. A cool greenhouse, 
where the sashes can frequently be 
thrown off, and a balcony or window, 
not too much exposed to the sun, are 
the best adapted for them; and in 
such situations they may be kept 
during the whole year, only requiring, 
when in full flower, to be slightly 
shaded from the sun, to prolong the 
blossoming season. Geraniums are 
readily propagated at almost any 
season, by cuttings of the shoots, 
which will strike readily in the same 
soil as that in which the plants are 
grown, without either a glass or 
bottom-heat. The nurserymen, how- 
ever, generally take their cuttings 
off the points of the shoots in the 
autumn, and plant them round the 
edges of pots filled with light rich 
BoU, and plunged into a moderate 
hotbed. When the cuttings are 
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sufficiently strack, which will be in 
about six weeks, they may be' potted 
into single pots; or if there should 
not be room in the greenhouse for so 
many pots, they may be placed on 
a tolerably dry shelf, near the glass, 
till the following spring, when those 
that are wanted may be potted, and 
the rest reserved for planting out 
in the open ground, to bloom in the 
borders during the summer. Some- 
times cuttings are made from the 
plants in the open air, by merely 
placing the cuttings in a warm border 
in face of a wall open to the south ; 
and plants thus raised are much 
hardier than those struck in heat. If 
kept dry, they have been even known 
to survive a frost that has killed 
all their leaves, and indeed to live 
through the winter without protection. 
Gardeners and nurserymen who wish 
to raise show plants, put their cuttings 
in small pots in vegetable mould and 
sand, and keep them in a cold pit till 
February or March, when they repot 
them in rich soil, after which the 
pots are plunged into a hotbed. As 
the side shoots grow they are tied 
to little sticks, to keep them apart 
and to make the plant bushy, the 
tips of the shoots being taken off. As 
the plants grow they are usually 
shifted and reshifted into larger and 
larger pots, the pots being filled up 
with loam, not too fine, and rotten 
dung. Immediately after the plants 
have flowered, they should be cut 
down nearly to the ground, or they 
will become drawn up, and will pre- 
sent an unhealthy appearance, fiy 
cutting them down, abundance of fine 
young side shoots will be produced by 
the autumn, the ends of which are 
used as cuttings. In this man- 
f ner, good bushy plants are insured, 
and plenty of young plants provided 
for the next year. Many gardeners 
throw away the old plants as soon as 
they have done flowering, after cutting 



them down, and making as many cut- 
tings as they can of the shoots ; but 
others take the old plants out of their 
pots, and shaking the earth fiY>m them, 
hang them up by the roots, with the 
heads downwards, till the time for 
repotting in spring. Geraniums may 
be thus kept quite dry in a cellar, 
hung up like plants gathered for their 
seed ; or they may be laid in rows 
in a cellar, with their roots covered 
with dry sand. In both cases the 
plants should be repotted in February 
in a rich soil of loam and rotten 
dung, and the pots plunged into a 
hotbed to excite the plants to grow. 
Many hundreds of beautiful varieties 
of Geraniums are cross-breeds raised 
from seed, that is, those raised from 
a plant the stigma of which has been 
fecundated by pollen from the anthers 
of another variety of the same species. 
In this respect, cross-breeds differ 
from hybrids, which are raised from 
seed fecundated from a plant of a 
diflerent genus, or, at any rate, a very 
different species. The use of cross- 
breeding is thus rather to improve 
plants, by crossing them with others 
having a better habit of growth, or 
more brilliant-coloured flowers, than 
to raise new and striking varieties ; 
and, for this purpose, the plants 
chosen for the parents should be such 
as would be greatly improved by ad- 
mixture with another. For example, 
a fine, bright-coloured flower, on a 
plant of a loose and bad habit of 
growth, might be crossed by a plant 
of a dwarf habit, the flowers of which 
were not beautiful, and so on. 

The following mode of grafting 
Geraniums is abridged from the 
" Floricultural Magazine " for May, 
1840. The stocks should be of the 
strongest and healthiest kinds, about 
two or three years old, and rendered 
bushy by frequent transplanting, and 
pinching off the leading shoots. The 
year before they are wanted as stocks, 
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thej dimild be eat down in Angntt to 
within three ejt§ (or bodt) of the bHe 
of each thoot In the following May 
the ttocks •hoold be transplanted into 
fresh pots, a size larger than their old 
ones ; and, earlj in June, thejr shonld 
be " cat down to a clear grown part 
of the shoot, aboat two inches from 
the last year's wood.** The stock 
should then be left two or three days 
to bleed, that is, to safier the ex- 
uberant sap to escape; alter which 
it may be grafted in the whip or side 
manner, without a tongue; care being 
taken to choose " well-ripened shoots, 
about three inches long, for scions." 
The principal difficulty arises from the 
sneculent nature of the Geranium 
shoots ; as, if the bark be bruised or 
wounded during the operation, the 
grafts will not take; sod they are 
also very easily broken off afterwards. 

Standard Qeraniumsare now grown 
by many gardenerB,and have astriking 
and noTcl eflect They are produced 
like Standard Fuchsias, by keepmg 
the plants constantly growing for two 
or three years, and as constantly 
dq>riTing them of their side shoots. 
Creraniums thus treated should be 
planted out where the climate will 
permit, or where they can be pro- 
tected ; or, if kept in pots, it should 
be on the one-shift system, and the 
soil they are grown in should consist 
of large pieces of loamy tur^ mixed 
with vegetable mould and pieces of 
charcoal. These plants look very 
well on a lawn. 

The herbaceous and tuberous- 
rooted Geraniums require a much 
more sandy soil ; and, when they have 
done flowering, they should be put on 
a dry shelf, near the glass, and very 
sparingly watered till the spring, when 
they may be repotted^ and treated as 
above. These may be propagated by cot- 
tings, or division of the roots, in rather 
dry and sandy soil, and they rarely 
perfect theirseeds in our green-houses. 



The old genus Gerknium has been 
divided ' by modem . botanists into 
fifteen genera; three of which are 
quite distinct, and have been already 
mentioned under the head of Ero- 
dium. The kinds usually grown in 
greenhoases belong to the genus Pe- 
largdnium; and of these there are 
nearly six hundred distinct species, 
besides innumerable cross-breeds, hy- 
brids, and varieties. 

Gbeiu'kdbiu — See TbuVsrium. 

Gbeopo^oom. — OompSsUce. — Old 
Man*s Beard. — The best known spe- 
cies of this genus, (?. gUher, is a 
native of Italy, and it is a very carious 
plant. It is an annual, having a 
smooth stem and leaves, and growing 
about a foot high. The flowers are 
flesh-coloured, and expand in the form 
of a star only when the sun shines 
upon them. The seeds are very 
curious, and it is from them that the 
plant takes its English name. They 
should be sown in the open border, in 
any common soil, in March or April, 
and the plants will flower in July and 
August 

Gbsme^a or Gs'smcRA. — (Tss- 
nerbeea, — Showy hothouse plants, 
generally with scarlet flowers. They 
require a light rich soil, and are pro- 
pagated by cuttings struck in sand 
under a bell-glass with the aid of 
bottom-heat. 

GeHjm . — iSos^eetv.- Aven8,or Herb 
Bennet. — Perennial plants, natives of 
Europe and America, with very hand- 
some flowers. Q, Quillyon Swt {O. 
oocdneum Bot Reg.) is a splendid 
plant, a native of Chili, with large 
orange-scarlet flowers. All the species 
are hardy, and require a light rich 
soil ; they are propagated by seeds, or 
by dividing the roots. Some of the 
species are now called Sievdrsia ; tho 
seed-vessels of Gdum being hooked, 
and those of Siev^rsia ending in a 
straight feathery point. 
Gi'llu — PolemowULoeoB, — Beauti- 
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fill annual flowen, natives of Cali- 
fornia, which only require Boving in 
spring or autumn in the open horder. 
See CALiroRNiAN Annuals, and An- 
nuals. 

6iTHA^Go» — SUenaeeafOT Oaryo- 
phyUacece. — The Com Cockle. — A 
British weed, sometimes cultiyated 
in flower gardens. 

Gladcs are open spaces of turf 
among shruhs or trees, of irregular 
shapes, without definite bouncUtries, 
so as to giye the idea of something 
beyond tiiem, of which the extent 
cannot be guessed. They should vary 
in width, and be of the most irreguliur 
shapes; the types being the open 
glades which appear in. forest or copse- 
wood scenery. Their beauty in 
pleasure-grounds dependji much on 
the smoothness or high keeping of the 
turf, and on the varied ground outline 
of the branches of the trees or shrubs 
which repose on it. 

Gladi^olub.— /ruiaeees.— The Com 
FLig.— The Gladioli or Com Flags 
are bulbous plants, with long spikes 
of showy bell-shaped flowers; and 
they are nearly all natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The bulbs, or rather 
Gorms, are solid, and do not require 
taking up if they can be kept dry 
during winter. The best mode of 
doing this is by fijdng a firame with 
sashes over them, as this allows of 
giving them air when fine. When 
grown in pots, the soil should be very 
sandy loam, enriched with decayed 
leaves, and the bulbs should be kept 
entirely without water, from the time 
the leaves decay in autumn, till they 
begin to grow the following spring. 
Many cultivators take the bulbs out 
of their pots every • September, and 
renew the soil ; but others only take 
ihem up every third year. At 
Spofforth, Yorkshire, where the soil 
k a rich yellow loam, there are clumps 
of Gladioli which have been left 
undisturbed in the open ground for 



more than twenty years, and which 
flower magnificently every summer. 
The only protection given, is covering 
the clump in autumn two or three 
inches thick with dry leaves, which 
are swept up from the neighbouring 
shrubbery, formed into a heap, rinng 
highest in the centre, and sloping 
down on every side. Similar treatment 
is given to beds of Scarlet Gladioli 
in the garden at Blair Adam in 
Scotland, which are the most splendid 
flower-beds I have ever seen. 

Glass Cases are of two kind»~^ 
those which are intended to cover 
plants in the open air, and those 
which are used for covering plants in 
rooms, or on the outsides of windows, 
balconies, &c Glass cases for the 
open air may, be made of any conve- 
nient size or form, so as to cover the 
plants to be protected ; and sometimes 
they are glazed on every side, though 
at others they are placed against a 
wall, and only glazed in front and at 
thv ends. The framework may be of 
wood, or of iron or zinc, so contrived 
as to separate into pieces, and join 
together in any temporary manner, in 
order that the gardener may be able 
to admit air, or to remove the case 
entirely at pleasure. A common 
hand-glass may be designated the 
smallest description of glass case, and 
a portable greenhouse the largest. 
Glass cases for rooms consist of two 
parts — a body or box, containing the 
mould and plants, and a hand-glass, or 
glazed case, for placing over it This 
case, which may be square or oblong, 
two feet wide, and four or five feet 
long, should fit into a groove iu the 
box containing the plants; and the 
plants, when planted and watered, will 
require no more attention for several 
weeks, or even months, according 
to the kind intended to be grown. 
Hyacinths planted in such, a case in 
November, and placed in a room, will 
require no attention, except perhaps a 
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little water, till tliey have done 
flowering in the following March. 
Ferns and G&cti will require no atten- 
tion for a year ; but plants which come 
soon'lnto flower, such as China Roses, 
or indeed any plants which are coming 
into flower when planted, require to 
be removed when they have done flow- 
ering, and to be replaced by others. 
•The glazed frames for such cases 
should be of mahogany or metal, and 
of neat and accurate workmanship; 
and plate, or Grerman glass, ought to 
be employed. 

Glistowbdrt Thorn. — A variety 
of the common Hawthorn, that blos- 
soms about Christmas. The legend 
is, that Joseph of Arimathea having 
struck his staff into the ground to 
indicate where Glastonbury Abbey 
was to be built, prayed, that if he had 
fixed on the right place, the Holy 
Virgin would give him a sign of her 
approval, when instantly the staff 
(which was a branch of Hawthorn) 
struck root, and shot forth leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. The original tree 
of this variety grows near Glaston- 
bury ; but plants, grafted from it, are 
common in all the nurseries. 

G LAu'ciDM. — PapaveracecB. — The 
Homed Poppy. — A British plant, 
common on the shore between Brigh- 
ton and Shoreham, with glaucous or 
bluish-green leaves, and large yellow 
flowers. The pods are long and horn- 
like, whence the English name. The 
species are annuals or biennials, and 
should be grown in a chalky or cal- 
careous soil. The seeds are common 
in all the seed shops. 

Glecho^ma. — LdbiatcB. — The 
Ground Ivy. — There are two species : 
one with blue flowers, which is a 
British weed; and the other, the 
flowers of which are pink, which is a 
native of Hungary. They will both 
grow in any common soil ; and, being 
perennials, are increased by division 
of the roots. 



Globb Amaranth. — See Gom-' 

jiHRS^A. 

Globe Flower. — See Tro'llius. 

Globe Thistle. — See Echi^mops. 

Globdla^ia. — Olobidarinece, — 
The Blue Daisy. — ^Perennial and suf- 
fruticose plants, with round heads of 
blue flowers, most of which require a 
greenhouse in England. All the 
species grow freely in a mixture of 
loam and peat, and are propagated by 
cuttings under a glass. 

Glorio^a. — TidipacecB, — O. Mt* 
pirha is a magnificent plant which 
deserves cultivation in every hothouse. 
It is propagated by seeds, which ripen 
freely ; or by dividing the roots, which, 
after the division, which should be in 
January or February, should be potted 
in rather small but deep pots, and 
plunged into a bark-bed, where they 
should have very little water till they 
begin to grow. In March or April, 
the plants should be removed to larger 
pots; and, while they are growing, 
they should be abundantly supplied 
with water. The stems will require 
to be supported by a stake or trellis; 
and, if allowed sufficient heat and 
moisture, they will grow rapidly, and 
flower beautiAiUy. When the stalks 
die down, the pots containing the roots 
should be removed to a dry stove, 
where they should be kept entirely 
without water till January or Febru- 
ary, when the roots should be divided 
and repotted. The soil should be 
composed of one -fourth of peat, one 
fourth of leaf-mould, aud two-fourths 
of loam. 

Glory-pba. — See Clia'nthus. 

Glossology. — A knowledge of the 
technical terms of botany. 

Gloxi'nia. — CfeanerdcecB. — Very 
handsome plants, with bell-shaped 
flowers, that require the heat of a 
stove ; hybrids, have, however, been 
lately raised between this genus and 
Sinningiay which prove much hardier 
than their parents. The commonest 
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kinds of Gloxinia are 0, ma/sMiek^ 
which is apt to become so weak from 
the great number of its suckers, that 
unless they are remored as soon as 
they appear, it will seldom flower; 
and O. ipecioMt, which flowers abund- 
antly. The former species is propa- 
gated by division of the root, and the 
latter by cuttings, which strike so 
freely without a glass that even a 
leaf taken off with the base of the 
petiole entire, will take root, and 
make a handsome plant. All the 
species should be grown in a compost 
of loam, peat, and sand, or in very 
sandy loam and vegetable mould : 
and, when beginning to grow, the 
plants should be well supplied with 
heat and moisture. The pots should, 
indeed, stand in a saucer kept half 
full of water. 

Glt'cinb. — Z^nMiiM8a;.^Climb- 
ing, tender plants, with pearflowers. 
The Linnasan genus Glfdne has been 
divided by modem botanists into eleven 
genera, the best known of which is 
Wistaria. Wutciria Conaequbmuiy 
chin^wis, or sininsis, sometimes 
called by its old name of Glycme 
nnetisis, is one of the most valuable 
climbing trees that will grow in 
the open air in Britain. This tree, 
though now so common, was only in- 
troducedin 181 6or 1818; it is a native 
of China, and appears to be quite hardy 
in the neighbourhood of London. Its 
large bunches of beautiful shaded lilac 
flowers, which are fragrant, are ex- 
actly like those of the common labur- 
num, except in colour ; and they are 
produced most abundantly, the tree, 
in favourable situations, often bearing 
a second crop. 

The Wistaria svainns will grow 
in any common garden soil; but it 
does best when the soil is light and 
rich, and the plants are abundantly 
supplied with water. It is often sevend 
years before it flowers, as it takes a 
long' time to establish itself ; but the 



period of its flowering may be hastened 
by watering it regularly with liquid 
manure, or by telling the housemaid 
to empty the slops and soap-suds on 
the ground near it — taking care to 
pour the liquid on the ground at a 
distance from the stem of the plant, 
as it would injure the collar if poured 
on it. All watering is, indeed, most 
effectual when it is given at some 
distance from the stem of the plant, 
as it is only the spongioles at the 
extreme points of the roots that can 
take up the moisture so as to be of 
any service ; and water, if poured on 
any other part that is under ground, 
is in danger of rotting both the epi- 
dermis and the cellular tissue. When 
once established, the Wistaria grows 
vigorously, and the plant in the Hor- 
ticultural Society^s garden at Turn- 
ham Green being checked in its height 
by that of the wall against which it 
grows being only eleven feet, has 
spread so far on each side, as to cover 
a space of above three hundred feet 
in extent It is easily propagated by 
layers, as the shoots, if laid down, 
will throw out roots at every joint. 
It may also be propagated by cuttings 
of the roots and branches, and even 
by leaves, which will take root if 
planted in sand and peat, and covered 
with a glass, provided care has been 
taken to break the petiole off the 
branch without wounding the protu- 
berance at its base. Seeds of this 
plant are very rarely ripened in Eng- 
land ; but when they are, they vege- 
tate as readily as those of the common 
laburnum. The plant requires a wall 
or trellis-work to support it ; but any 
aspect will do. Mr. Pamplin, of the 
Lavender Hill Nursery, has a plant 
which is trained against three sides of 
his house, viz. the north, the east, and 
the south ; and the only difference he 
perceives is, that the flowers on the 
south wall expand first, but are the 
weakest and palest, and that those on 
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the north, though they are the latest, 
are the darkest and most rigorous. 
The Wistaria iifUntis, though so 
beautiful, is by no means dear, as a 
plant cosU from U. 6d, to 2s. 6d in 
the nurMries, according to its size — 
a plant of the latter price heing the 
largest that can he transplanted with 
safety. There is a white Tariety, but 
it is very inferior in beauty to the 
species. 

GLTCYRRHi^a^. — Legtminosas, — 
The Liquorice. A perennial plant 
with small pale blue flowers, a native 
of the south of Europe. The liquor^ 
ice is made by boiling the root (which 
resembles that of the ginger in appear- 
ance) a long time, and letting the 
moisture evaporate from the sedi- 
ment The plant is not worth cul- 
tivating except from curiosity ; but 
when it is grown, it requires a very 
rich mould. 

Gmapha^lium. — CompSsUce. — Cud- 
weed. This genus now includes only 
about half the number of species that 
it formerly did, six or seven new 
genera having been formed out of it. 
The British species are cottony-look- 
ing weeds, and very few, if any, of the 
foreign kinds are worth cultivating. 
The French Immortelle, of which 
such quantities are sold near the 
Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, and 
which used to be called Onaj^- 
livm orientale, is now removed to 
the genus Helichrysum. — See Hbli- 

CHRY^SUM. 

Gni'dia. — UTiymelhcea. — Very 
pretty greenhouse plants, which are 
rather difficult to cultivate, from the 
great delicacy of their roots. They 
should be grown in a mixture of sand 
and peat, or in what is called heath- 
mould; and they should never be 
suffered either to flag for want of 
water, or to stand in saucers full of it. 
All the species are rather difficult to 
propagate ; but the best way is to take 
off the tips of the shoots when quite 



young, and to plant them in pure sand 
under a bell-glass. 

GoaVs Beard. — See Tragopo^gok. 

GoAT^s Rus. — See Gale^oa. 

Goat's Thorn. — Attrdgaliu Tm- 
gfxcdniha. 

GoDE^iA. — Onagraceof, — The pur- 
ple-flowered kinds of (Enothera, or 
Evening Primrose, have been divided 
from the others and formed into a 
genus, under the name of Godetia, by 
Professor Spach, a German botanist, 
residing in Paris. Professor Spach 
formed thirteen other genera out of 
(Enothera, but only this one appears 
to have been generally adopted. The 
handsomest species of Godetia are G, 
rvMc^ndct, O. vinbsa, and G. lepidc^ 
all natives of California, introduced in 
1835, and all of which may be sown 
in September, like the other Califor- 
nian annuals. See Annuals. The 
other kinds are also all hardy annuals, 
which require no other care than sow- " 
ing in March or April in the open 
border, in any common garden soil, 
and thinning out when they come up, 
if they appear too thick. All the 
Godetias are rather tall-growing plants, 
and, if not thinned out, they will 
become drawn up and weak. If the 
stalks appear weak, they should be 
tied to slender stakes. They bear 
transplanting well. The colours are 
most brilliant when grown in a poor 
soil ; but the plants are smaller and 
less vigorous. A rich soil, however, 
sometimes makes them produce more 
leaves than flowers. 

Golden Rod. — See Solida^go. 
Golden Saxifrage. — See Chryso- 

SPLE^NIUM. 

Goldfd'ssia. — A coTOfAflcecR— Stove 
plants, with handsome tubular flowers. 

GoMPHOLO^BiuM. — Legwminosa. — 
Australian shrubs, which require to 
be kept in a greenhouse in England, 
and to be grown in very light loam, 
peat, and sand. All the species are 
very difficult to preserve ; and they 
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are all verj tender, delicate plants. 
They require to be trained to a frame ; 
and they are easily killed, either by 
too much or too little water. They 
are propagated by seeds, which ripen 
freely; or by cuttings of the young 
wood, which must be struck in sand, 
under a bell-glass. 

GoMPHRE^A. — Ama/rcmthaceo!. — 
The Globe Amaranth. This is sup- 
posed to be the Amaranth of the poets, 
which, from the durability of its 
flowers, was considered to be the 
emblem of immortality. It seems to 
have been used at frinerals in the 
time of Homer, as he describes it as 
worn by the Tbessaliaus at the funeral 
of Achilles, and it is still used for the 
same purpose in various parts of the 
Continent. The plant is a tender 
annual, which should be raised on a 
hotbed or in a stove, and which, even 
when in flower, should be kept in the 
greeonhuse. It should be grown in a 
light rich soil, and kept rather dry. 
Sometimes it is propagated by cuttings, 
struck in mould under a hand-glass ; 
and plants grown in this manner are 
generally much hardier than those 
raised frx>m seeds. 

GoNGo^RA.— Orckidacece. — Curious 
epiphytal plants, natives of the tropics, 
which require the usual treatment of 
orchideous plants, and are generally 
grown in a moist stove, or orchideous 
house, in baskets of moss, or on a 
piece of wood hung up to the 
rafters. Sometimes they are grown 
in pots, in peat and sand, mixed 
with pieces of broken stone or lime- 
rubbish. The flowers hang down 
frx)m the root, and require to be 
shaded frx)m the direct rays of the 
sun. They are increased by division 
of the root ; and when grown in pots, 
the pots should be half filled with 
potsherds. 

Goko'lobds. — A sdepiaddcece. — 
Climbing plants, with dark red flowers, 
which require the heat of a stove. 



They should be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat ; and they may be 
increased by cuttings. The flowers 
are more curious than beautiful. 

GoRDo^NiA. — Temstroemidcece^-^ 
The Loblolly Bay. This plant, though 
in its native country, the swamps of 
North America, it becomes a tree fifty 
or sixty feet high, is in England rarely 
more than a sub-evergreen bush, the 
height of which seldom exceeds five 
or six feet. It is nearly allied to the 
Gambia, and it has large, white, 
showy flowers, and large handsome 
leaves. It should be grown in peat 
earth, kept moist, in a low sheltered 
situation; but it is quite hardy, 
and it has the great advantage of 
flowering abundantly when of very 
small size. It is generally propagated 
by layers ; but when seeds are im- 
ported, they should be sown on wet 
moss, as they are said only to germt* 
nate well on that substance. 

Gossy'piuh. — Mahdcece. — The 
Cotton Tree. These plants, most of 
which are natives of the East Indies, 
require a stove in England. The 
flowers are large and handsome, re- 
sembling those of the Mallow, and 
the seeds are enveloped in a soft, white, 
woolly substance, which is the cotton. 
This substance is often produced in 
England. All the cotton plants are 
herbaceous, and most of them are 
biennials ; and they all require a rich 
moist soil, with abundance of heat 
They are propagated by seeds and 
cuttings. 

GraboVskia. — Sclanhceas, — The 
new name for Lydvm BoerJuumce^ 
folium. 

Grae'llsia. — OrudferoB. — O^saxi- 
fragcefoUa is a native of Persia, 
whence it was introduced in 1844. 
It is a little perennial plant, with a 
great abundance of showy white 
flowers, and is very ornamental, but 
smells like garlic. 

Grafting is the art of takmg « 
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•hoot from one plant and uniting it 
to another, in such a manner as diat 
it shall grow and thrive as well as if 
it were planted in the ground. A 
grafted plant consists of two parts; 
the stock, which must have a root, 
and the scion, which is united to the 
stock bj the operation of grafting. 
The scion is conmiouly a shoot of the 
preceding 7ear*8 growth ; but, in some 
cases, it may be a shoot of the same 
yearns growth, or it may be of the 
growth of two or more years. The 
stock should be a well-rooted plant, 
fixed in the soil, with a stem of at 
least as great a diameter as that of 
the scion, but the stem may be much 
larger, and of several years* growth. 
Grafting is commonly limited to woody 
plants, and it is only within certain 
limits that it can be performed. To 
be united together by grafting, it is 
necessary that the plants be of the 
same nature ; and, generally, that they 
be of the same genus or &mily; 
though, in some cases, all the genera 
of a tribe will graft on one another. 
Thus, any kind of Camilla may be 
grafted on any other kind of Camellia 
or Tea Tree, but not on any other 
genus ; while any kind of Pyrus may 
not only be grafted on any other kind 
of Pyrus, but also on Grats^s, M^s- 
pilus, S<irbus, Cydonia, and perhaps 
several others. 

The primary cause is probably to 
be found in the organisation of the 
respective tissues of the plants, those 
uniting which are alike ; but as this 
can only be determined by microscopic 
observation, and only then by the most 
acute vegetable anatomi8ts,the safe rule 
in practice is to limit our attempts at 
graifting to species of the sitme genus. 

The uses of grafting are various. 
By grafting a weaJL-growing species or 
variety on a strong-growing kind, the 
weak-growing variety becomes more 
vigorous ; and, consequently, a large 
and handsome plant is much sooner 



produced than could be done by layers, 
cuttings, or seeds. On the contrary, 
by grafting a strong-growing plant on 
a weak, low, or slow-growing stock, 
dwarf plants are produced, and thus 
specimens of large trees may be ob- 
tained within a very limited space. 
Plants may be propagated by grafting 
that cannot be increased readily by 
any other mode ; as is the case with 
common fruit-trees. The shoots of 
seedling plants grafted on a stock of 
several years' growth, will sooner pro- 
duce blossoms and fruit than when 
left to grow on their own roots. 

There are various kinds of graft- 
ing ; but they are all founded on this 
essential condition, viz, that the inner 
bark of the scion should be closely 
united to the inner bark of the stock. 
Where the sdon and the stock are of 
the same thickness, this may be done 
at both edges ; but where the stock is 
thicker thaji the scion, it can only be 
done at one edge, which, however, is 
found sufficient. The kinds of graft- 
ing best adapted for ladies, are the 
common splice, or whip-grafting ; slit, 
or cleft-grafting; side-grafting; and 
inarching. 

Wkipy or splice-grafting, is re- 
presented in^^. 19, in which a is 
the scioQ, and b is the stock. In this 
case both sdon and stock are of the 
same thickness ; both are cut slanting, 
so as exactly to fit ; and there is a 
dovetail notch in the stock for the 
scion to rest on. When the scion has 
been perfectly fitted to the stock, it is 
tied with a strand of matting, as shown 
in the figure, and afterwards covered 
with grafting- wax, or grafting-day, the 
modes of niaking which will be given 
hereinafter. There are different varia- 
tions of this mode of grafting. Some- 
times the dovetail notch is omitted, 
and at others a tongue is formed in the 
scion, and a slit made in the stock, 
into which it is inserted ; this tongue 
serving the purpose of the dovetail 
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notch, viz., to keep the scion In its 
place. When the stock is of so much 
larger diameter than the scion, the 




FIO. 19.— WHIP, OR SPLICB-GBAFTINO. 

appearance of this graft is, of course, 
quite different, and the latter is put 
on at one side, in order that its inner 
hark may be closely united with that 
of the stock. This is the common 
mode of grafting fruit-trees in the 
nurseries. 

Slit, or cleft-grafting, is performed 
by first cutting pver the stock, and 




FIO. 20.— GRAFTING TBB CA CTJ. 

next making a slit or cleft in it ; then 
paring the scion on both sides, so as 
to form a wedge, narrower at the inner 
edge ; and, after inserting it in the 
d^ tying it and claying it as before. 



This mode is well adapted for grafting 
one succulent plant on another; as, 
for example, in the Cicti tribe, graft- 




FIO. 21.— GRAFTING THS PJEONY. 

ing an Epiph^Uum on a Per^skia, as 
shown in fig. 20, or for grafting lig- 




FJO. 22.— GRAFTING THB PiEONY. 

neous Pseonies on the tubers of her^ 
baceouB ones^ as shown in figa, 21 and 
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22. In^. 21, a is the stock already 
notched ; and, in^. 22, h ia the pre- 
pared scion, and c the grafted plant. 

Side^graftmg is shown in fig». 23 
and 25, in which/ is the stock, from 
which a portion is cut out, against 
which the sdon e, also somewhat 
thinned down, is to he applied and 
made fast, as shown in fig, 25 at g. 
This heing done, the graft is covered 




FIG, S3.— STOCK AND SCION PRSPARBD 

POR Bn>a-«iu.rTiNO. 

with grafting wax or claj, as usuaL 
It will he ohserved, that hy this mode 
the head of the stock is not cut off, 
but is left on, in order to draw up the 
■ap, and also to prevent the stock 
firom being disfigured in the event of 
the death of the sdon. There is 



another mode of side-grafting, as shown 
in fig. 26, in which it will be observed, 
that the lower end of the scion is in- 
serted in a bottle of water, to supply 
it with moisture; a practice which, 
though not absolutely necessary, is 
found advantageous. In another kind 
of side-grafting, the head of the stock 
is cut off, and the scion and the stock 
are cut, as shown in fig. 23. For- 
merly, Camellias were very frequently 
grafted in this manner. 

A new mode of grafting the Cami- 
lla is shown in^. 24. The head of 
the stock is cut off, and only a single 
leaf left; a cleft is then made in the 
stock, and the scion (a), with only a 
single leaf attached, is inserted (6). 
The pot with the grafted plant is then 




FIO. S4.— CLBFT-OBAFTINO THS CAMS'LUA. 

plunged into a hotbed, and covered 
closely with a glass. This process is 
called in France La greffe iUyafU. 

Inarckmg differs from the other 
kinds of grafting, by preserving the 
scion attached to the parent plant till 
it has become united with the stock in 
such a manner as to derive its nourish- 
ment from it. For the mode of per- 
forming the operation, see Imarchim o. 

To graft with success, the operation 
is best performed in spring, imme- 
diately before the buds of the scion 
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begin to expand ; and, in general, the 
scion ought, in this respect, to be in 




riO.25.— aiDB-GRAPTINO WITH THE SCION 
BOUND ON THJB STOCK. 

advance of the stock ; a result which 
is obtained by cutting off the scions 
from the parent plant in the winter 
season, and inserting their ends in the 
soil in a cool shady place in the garden 
till they are wanted in spring. In 
performing the operation, it is neces- 
sary to have a very sharp knife ; for 
if tiie slightest roughness is left on the 
parts of the scion and the stock which 
are to be united, their perfect union 
cannot be effected. The operation 
ought also to be performed with ra- 



pidity, so as to expose the naked sec- 
tions of the sdon and stock for as few 
moments as possible to the atmosphere. 
When the plants to be grafted are in 
pots, they should immediately after- 
wards be placed in a gentle heat, and 
kept moist; and if covered with a 
bell-glass, so much the better. The 
latter practice may be considered as 
essentkd in the case of grafted Orange 
trees. Camellias, Rhododendrons, 
Daphnes, Arbutus, Magnolias, &c. 
Graits made in the open air, on 
very small plants, may sometimes be 




riG. S6.— ORAPTINO, WITH THB CNO OV 
TUB SCION IN A BOTTLB OF WATBR. 

covered with hand-glasses, or slightly 
sheltered or shaded till they have 
begun to grow ; and the soil may be 
covered with litter, or rotten tan, or 
leaves, to retain the moisture. Where 
no pains are spared, the soil may be 
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warmed immediately after grafting, by 
watering it with a few pots of hot 
water. After the scion has made 
shoots a few inches in length, the clay 
may he removed and the matting 
loosened ; but care must he taken not 
to do this too soon. The proper time 
may always be known by observing 
whether the edge of the scion exhibits 
j a granulating process, closely uniting 
it with the stock. In general, in the 
course of the month of August, all 
the matting from plants grafted in the 
open air may be removed ; and with 
those under glass, this may be done 
much sooner. 

Gfrafting-day is made of clayey 
loam, or brick earth, mixed with 
about a fourth part of fresh horse- 
dung, free from litter, and a portion 
of hay cut into pieces about an inch 
in length, adding a little water, and 
beating the whole together for several 
hours. On a small scale, however, 
this preparation is not necessary ; as 
either moist clay alone, or cow-dung, 
may be plastered over the graft, and 
covered with moss, or even with 
coarse paper; the moss, or paper, 
being tied on with matting. The use 
of the covering is to exclude the air, 
and consequently to retain the mois- 
tui'e of the scion and stock, and also 
an agreeable degree of temperature, 
in order that the vessels of the two 
woods may be able to unite. 

Oraftmg-wax is composed of bees* 
wax and pitch, with some tallow, and 
a little rosin; at first melted and 
mixed together, and afterwards heated 
as wanted. The proportions are of 
no great consequence. The mixture 
is kept in an earthen pot, in which it 
may be heated when wanted ; and it 
is laid on with a brush till it is a 
quarter of an inch thick ; and if covered 
with dry sand while it is still soft and 
warm, it will not be likely to melt 
and fall off, which otherwise would 
probably be the case. 



Graims of Paradisb. The benies 
of C6ccvlu8 indicu8. 

Grape Hyacinth. See Mubca^rz. 

Grasses. There are but very few 
ornamental kinds of Grass that are 
worth cultivating in a garden; and 
the most remarkable of these are the 
Quaking Grass, BHza midia, and the 
Feather Grass, Sttpa pewncita. The 
Italian Reed, Ar^ndo Donax, and its 
variety, the Ribbon Grass, A, D. 
venkdory are very ornamental; but 
they are Reeds rather than Grasses, 
though they belong to the same natu- 
ral fiunily, QraminecB, For a list of 
the Grasses proper for laying down a 
lawn, or grass plat, and their quali- 
ties, see Lawn. 

Grass Vetch. — See Nisso^lia. 

Gravel is in universal use ^for 
forming walks in Britain; as sand is, 
for want of gravel, on the Continent. 
The grand desiderata in gravels are : 
the quality of binding, or forming a 
smooth compact body, not liable to 
be disturbed by the feet in walking; 
and a good colour which shall harmo- 
nise agreeably with the grass, and 
trees, &c., around it. It is a very 
common practice in forming gravel- 
walks, to use the gravel as it comes 
from the pit, and, after it is laid down 
and rolled, to cover it with sand taken 
from the same gravel by screening or 
sifting ; but unless this sand be of a 
binding nature, from its containing 
a good deal of iron, it soon separates 
from the rough gravel below, and is 
removed by sweeping. Gravel, whether 
consisting of large or small stones, or 
particles, if laid down when perfectly 
dry, very seldom can be made to bind ; 
and, under such circumstances, it 
forms a rough, moving, and conse- 
quently a most disagreeable surface to 
walk on. A remedy for evils of this 
kind, which is sometimes successful, 
is to strew over the walk Ronuin 
cement in powder, then to rake it so 
as to incorporate the powdered cement 
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with the surfiice of the ground to the 
depth of two or three inches, and 
immediately afterwards to water it 
thoroughly, and roll it till it becomes 
quite hard and smooth. This is one 
of the best modes of forming a per^ 
manent and agreeable gravel-walk on 
a steep slope ; it is also an excellent 
mode in small gardens, where the ob- 
ject is to save labour in keeping, and 
to prevent the growth of weeds. Sea- 
shore gravel, which is generally mixed 
with sand and shells, can only be 
rendered firm by this process, or by 
one which destroys its colour, viz. 
mixing it with tar or gas liquor. When 
so mixed, however, it forms a very 
durable walk, though it is of a dark 
and disagreeable colour. Next to 
these modes, the best means is to 
break a number of small stones, or 
pebbles, into fragments ; and if this 
be done with about one-third of the 
quantity of gravel to be used, and 
the fragments intimately mixed with 
the round pebbles, the gravel, when 
thoroughly rolled with a very heavy 
roller, will bind. The finest gravel 
in the world is composed of the debris 
of flints, such as the Kensington 
gravel; and this kind, which has 
hitherto been found in only a few 
parts of England, is sent to every part 
of the world. 

It must always be remembered, that 
broken angular pieces of stone, whether 
large or small, will bind much better 
than round pebbles; and if with the 
broken stones be mixed a ferruginous 
clay, which is generally of a reddish, 
brownish, or yellowish colour, and the 
whole be rolled immediately after it is 
laid down, it will harden by exposure 
to the atmosphere, and will become 
quite firm and smooth. I^ however, 
the rolling should be neglected for a 
few days, the particles of rusty earthy 
matter will become hardened indivi- 
dually in a loose state ; and even if 
rolled afterwards, they will never be- 



come quite firm. It must also be 
observed, that large and small stones 
do not bind well together; and hence 
all gravely as soon as it is taken from 
the pit, should be sifted through a 
wire screen, the wires of which are 
only sufficiently wide apart to admit 
stones of the size of a moderately large 
gooseberry, and all the larger stones 
should be thrown on one side to be 
broken. The gravel that has passed 
through the screen should then be 
examined, and if it be found mixed 
with too much earthy matter, it should 
be again sifted through a wire sieve, 
sufficiently fine to allow only the earth 
to pass through. Part of the earthy 
matter should then be well mixed 
with the gravel and broken stones, 
in the proportion of one-third of 
each, and the whole should be laid 
evenly on the walk, and rolled im- 
mediately. 

When gravel walks have become 
loose from time or frequent sweeping, 
or from the gravel being originally of 
a bad quality, they may be rendered 
firm by forking them over ; and, after 
raking out the largest of the stones, 
and breaking them, mixing the gravel 
with equal parts of sand and ferrugi- 
nous day in a somewhat moist state, 
rolling the whole as soon as the ma- 
terials have been equally spread over 
the walk. If, however, neither sand 
nor ferruginous clay can be easily pro- 
cured, burnt common clay powdered 
may be mixed with the gravel ; the 
clay having been burnt by spreading 
it on the furnace of a hothouse, or by 
mixing it with faggots, and then set- 
ting fire to the whole; but in this 
case also, care must be taken that the 
mixed day and gravel are watered 
after they are laid down, and rolled 
immediately after. 

There are various substitutes for 
graveL Where colour is the object, 
as well as firmness and smoothness, 
there is nothing better than burnt 
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lumps of clay, redaced to a very coarse 
powder, and slightly mixed with 
Roman cement. Where colour can 
be dispensed with, a most effective 
garden-walk, and one which will last 
for many years, may be formed of the 
scrapings of public roads, which have 
been made, or metalled, as road- 
makers term it, with granite, or other 
coarse stone, mixed with tar, laid 
down to the depth of six inches on a 
bottom of broken stone, and smoothly 
and firmly rolled. The different 
kinds of asphalte so laid down also 
make smooth and durable walks; 
but they are too expensive for gene- 
ral use. When no gravel can be pro- 
cured, granite or other slone, broken 
very small, and firmly rolled, will 
make a very durable walk, though the 
colour is far inferior to that of fine 
yellow gravel. For laying out walks, 
and the mode of preparing the founda- 
tion of gravel walks, &c, see Walks. 
Greek Valerian. — See Pole- 

XO^NIUM. 

Grebn-flt. — See AVhis. 

Greenhouse. — A structure for 
growing those plants in (more parti- 
cularly in the winter season), which 
will not endure the open air of British 
winters. It may be of any form, but 
the most convenient is a square or a 
parallelogram, with upright glass in 
firont, sufilciently high to admit of 
walking uprigbt under it immediately 
within the glass ; and with a sloping 
roof, at such an angle as readily to 
throw off the rain. This roof, for the 
better receiving the sun's rays, should 
&ce the south, south-east, or south- 
west; and this is called the aspect. 
The front should seldom be lower 
than seven feet in height, and the 
height of the back should be about 
two-thirds of the width of the house. 
The space within is generally laid out 
so as to have a sheK in firont, about 
two feet high from the ground, and 
two or three feet in width ; and next 



there is a path two or three feet in 
width ; the remainder of the floor, 
from the edge of the path to the back 
wall, being occupied with a series of 
shelves, rising one above another like 
the steps of a staircase, on which the 
pots of plants are to be placed. These 
shelves may be nine inches or a foot 
in width, and the height of one above 
another may also be nine inches or one 
foot. «The mode by which artificial 
heat is communicated to such a house 
is by smoke flues, or hot-water pipes. 
The fire should be at one end, or be- 
hind the house, whichever may be 
most convenient; and the principal 
flue or hot-water pipe should be along 
the front wall, under the shelf; or, 
in some cases, it may be under the 
path. The reason for this position of 
the flue or pipe is, that heat always 
ascends; and, consequently, if the 
source of heat were placed under the 
back of the house, the heat would 
ascend directly to the roof at the 
upper angle of the house, and would 
scarcely heat the lower or front part 
at all. In order to admit of ventila- 
tion, the front sashes should open out- 
wards, or slide along a groove; and 
the roof-sashes should also open by 
sliding the one over the other. Other 
minor details need not be here entered 
into, as they are perfectly understood 
by all constructorsof greenhouses, whe- 
ther of wood or iron. With respect 
to these two materials, iron admits 
of the greatest variety of shape, such 
as a curvilinear ground plan and roof, 
and it also admits most light ; but the 
construction in wood is most generally 
understood, and is rather the cheapest. 
Very excellent and ornamental green- 
houses in iron are constructed by 
Messrs. Gottam and Hallen, and 
wooden houses may be made by any 
carpenter or joiner. A portable green- 
house has lately been constructed to 
place over plants in the open air, and 
which consists of a stand or frame in 
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trhich some sash frames are fixed, so 
as to cover a sloping trellis below, over 
which some tender or half-hardy orna- 
mental climbers are trained. This 
apparatus can be put up at a very 
trifling expense, as glass is now very 
cheap, and as the frame may be made 
of wood rough from the saw. 

The simplest kind of greenhouse is 
one only heated by manure, which, with 
the shelter afforded by the glass, is 
sufficient to grow grapes, and to force 
flowers, so as to have roses and lilacs, 
&c., at Christmas. The outer appear- 
ance of this house is very plain (see 
Jig, 27) ; itnd it may be constructed 




no. 27.*— OREBNHOU8B AND VINSRY 
OUTSIOB. 

at very little expense. There is a 
wall in front (shown at c in fig. 28), 
within which a dung bed is formed, 
into which the plants to be forced (d) 
are plunged. Inside the back wall 
are trained peach and nectarine trees, 
or vines ; and on the outside, vines, 
or cherry trees. Part of the roof (e) 
is formed of boards, and these project 
so as to form a coping to the outer 
part of the wall. The next advance 
to heating greenhouses with manure 
is using smoke flues ; and these, after 
having been long out of fashion, are 
now being partially revived ; hot water 
pipes, however, are still generally sub- 
stituted for them. A common green- 
house, heated by hot water, is shown 
in fig, 29, which contains a propa- 
gating shelf (a) for cuttings, as they 



must be near the glass. It is not usual 
in greenhouses of tibis shape to have any 




FIO. .28.~^REBNHOU8B AND YIlfERY 
IMSIOB. 

path behind the pots ; but, in this, a 
concealed path is left at 6, which may 
be hidden by I%tmbirgia cUdta, or 




PIO. 29.— A SMALL ORBBNHOU8B. 

some other climbing plant, so as to en- 
able the gardener to reach easily to 
water the plants on the shelf (a). The 
stage may be composed of flag stones 
supported by brick piers (c). There 
is a front shelf for bushy ornamental 
plants at e ; and the hot-\rater pipes 
are shown at/. It is evident in this 
greenhouse that smoke flues may be 
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easily substituted for hot-water pipes* greenhouses, or hotbeds, have lately 
if they should be preferred. Portable | been invented by the French nursery- 
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FIO. 30.— FORTABUI ORBBNHOU8K. 



men, for the purpose of strildng cut- | little plants of this kind having lately 
tings in very snudl pots, a rage for | existed in Paris ; and having appa- 




FIO. 31. — CIRCT7LAR FORTABLB ORBBNHOU8S. 

rently reached England, from the great number of plants in very small 
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pots which are now seen in the shop 
windows in London. The French 
portable greenhouses are of various 
forms and materials, but one of the 
best is shown in fig, 30, which was 
figured in the Bon Jardinier for 
1844, and is a box made of wood, 
about two feet across, or any other 
convenient size, which may have 
handles fixed for moving it at a, and 
which is covered with a common 
hand-glass, fixed on a board, which 
covers the top of the box, and in 
which are numerous holes made for 
small flower pots. Just below this 
board is a zinc or tin basin (b), which 
is filled with sand, or sawdust, or 
even moss, in which the pots are 
plunged. Below this is an open tin 
or zinc trough (c), which is filled with 
water through the funnel (d). A 
lamp is shown at b, which is kept 
in its proper place by a little tin 
ledge ; and which slides in and out 
by a door in the side, which is fastened 
when the lamp is in its place. There 
are some holes at f, to supply air 
to snpport combustion ; and two 
slanting pieces of zinc at^, to re- 
flect the heat. Pig. 31 is a circular 
portable greenhouse, which was figured 
in the Qardenerf? Chronicle for Dec, 
1843. It consists of three pieces of 
earthenware ; viz. the foot (a), on 
which stands the basin (5), which is 
surmounted by the plate (c). In the 
foot (a), is placed a tin or earthenware 
lamp (d). Three or four inches 
above the wick is placed a short iron 
cistern (e), supported by three feet, 
which rest on the bottom of the basin 
(6); it is three inches deep, seven 
inches in diameter, and is fed by a 
pipe and funnel (/), into which water 
is poured until it can be seen at the 
bottom of the funnel, which shows 
that the cbtem is full. The plate (c) 
is formed of common red earthen- 
ware, and consists of two circular 
trenches, gg and hh^ four inches 



broad, and as much deep. These 
trenches are filled with sand, and in 
the trench g, are placed in two rows, 
eighty-six very small pots. In the 
trench A, are forty more pots ; so 
that in the two, nearly 130 cuttings 
may be struck at one time. In the 
foot (a) is a door fastened by a 
button, to admit taking out the lamp, 
and replacing it when needful. The 
lamp is supplied with the air neces- 
sary for combustion, by eight holes 
bored at i, by eight still smaller ones 
at kf and by eight or ten in the 
plate at I. There is a metal plate 
pierced with holes at m, through 
which the greater part of the heat 
rises ; so that the troughs A A, are 
much hotter than the troughs g g^ 
which are warmed principally by the 
hollow spaces at n. The difference 
of heat between the two troughs is so 
great, that it is said, hothouse plants 
may be struck in the trough h, and 
greenhouse ones in g. The frame 
is covered with the hand-glass p, 
which, of course, may be removed at 
pleasure. A new mode of heating 
without either pipes or fines has lately 
been discovered, but it has only been 
applied to hothouses. See Polmaise 
Heating. 

Greenhouse Plants are those 
which will not bear the cold of a 
British winter in the open air, but 
that only require to be protected from 
frost. Many persons injure their 
greenhouse plants by giving them too 
much heat in winter, and too little air 
in summer, and are then surprised to 
find their plants die, or at least become 
sickly, and remain without flowering, 
notwithstanding all the care that has 
been bestowed upon them. No green- 
house ought to be kept at a greater 
heat at night than from 35° to 40° 
during winter ; but the thermometer 
ought never to be suffered to fiiU 
below 35°. In the day, particularly 
if there be sunshine, it will of course 
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rite higher; but the fire should be 
lessened accordingly, as the thermo- 
meter, even in sunshine, should not 
rise in winter aboTe 50°, or at most 
52^ or 53^. A higher temperature 
will induce premature vegetation; 
and the plant will waste its strength 
in an abortive attempt to produce 
flowers and seeds at a season when its 
nature requires it to be kept in a state 
of complete repose. The second &ult, 
of giving too little air, is an equidly 
serious one. Plants can no more 
live without firesh air than without 
water ; and even in winter, the sashes 
of a greenhouse should be opened for 
an hour or two, say from twelve till 
two, in the middle of the day, when- 
ever the sun shines, or the frost is not 
too intense. In the summer, say 
from the middle of May to the middle 
of September, the plants should be 
set out in the open air, the space on 
which they are to stand being covered 
two or three inches deep with small 
coal or slack, or ashes, to prevent the 
worms from creeping out of the ground 
into the holes at tLe bottom of the 
pots. In cold and damp seasons, the 
time for putting out the plants may 
be delayed till June ; and previously 
to their removal, the sashes of the 
greenhouse should be left open for 
a week or ten days, night and day. 
Greenhouse plants should be watered 
regularly every evening in summer, 
and twice a day if the weather be 
very hot and dry. In winter, they 
should always be watered in the morn- 
ing, when water is given; buUthis 
need not be every day. Some plants, 
indeed, do not require watering oftener 
than once a week. The general rule 
is, frequently to examine the pots, and 
to give water whenever the earth 
appears to have become dry on the 
surface. Greenhouse plants should 
never be suffered to stand in saucers 
during winter, as sti^ant water is 
peculiarly injurious at that season; 



and whenever the earth in a pot looks 
black and sodden with water, the 
plant should be turned out of the 
pot, and after the black earth has 
been shaken from its roots, it should 
be repotted in fresh soil, well drained 
with broken crocks or cinders. In 
February or March, the plants should 
be looked over and repotted where 
necessary ; those that are too tall 
should be cut in, and cuttings made 
of their shoots. The young plants 
raised from cuttings made in autumn 
should be repotted in larger pots for 
flowering : and where the plants do 
not require fresh pottiog, but have the 
surface of their mould become green 
and mossy, the moss should be taken 
off, and the ground slightly stirred 
with a flat stick; taking care, how* 
ever, not to go so deep as to injure 
the roots. When trouble is not an 
object, all greenhouse plants are the 
better for repotting once every year, 
either in spring or autumn ; and 
when the ball is taken out of the pot 
for this purpose, it should be carefrilly 
examined, and all the decayed parts 
of the roots should be cut off. 
Sometimes, when the ball of earth is 
turned out, nearly half of it will fall 
off almost without touching it ; and 
when this is the case, it will generally 
be found that there is a worm in the 
pot. Worms do a great deal of mis* 
chief to greenhouse plants in cutting 
through the roots, as their instinct 
teaches them to make their way 
through the earth straight across the 
pot and back again ; and they cannot 
do this without tearing the roots 
asunder every time they pass. Another 
point to be attended to in the manage- 
ment of a greenhouse is, keeping tiio 
plants as near as possible to the glass ; 
as, unless this be done, the plants 
will become what gardeners call 
" drawn up,"' and unnaturally tall and 
slender, from the efforts they make to 
reach the light 
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Greyi'llea. — Proteacecp.-^ Aus- 
tralian plants, with very curious 
flowers, -which should he grown in 
a mixture of equal parts of sand, loam, 
and peat. They are increased hy 
seeds, which ripen freely, or by cut- 
tings of the old wood, in sand, under 
a bell-glass. 

Grinde^lia W, (DoVia R Br.) 
— Composita. — Perennial and annual 
plants, with large showy yellow flowers. 
The leaves of some of the species are 
covered with a white glutinous matter, 
that looks like milk. Nearly all the 
species are natives of Mexico, and 
they should all be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat. The perennial 
species all require the protection of a 
frame during winter. 

Grottoes are covered seats, or 
small cells or caves, with the sides 
and roof constructed of rock-work, or 
of brick or stone, covered internally 
with spar or other curious stones, and 
sometimes ornamented with marine 
productions, such as corals, madre- 
pores, or shells. A kind of grotto is 
also constructed of roots ornamented 
with moss. Perhaps the most gene- 
rally efiective grotto is one formed 
with blocks of stone, without orna- 
ments either externally or internally, 
having the floor paved with pebbles^ 
and a large long stone, or a wooden 
bench painted to imitate stone, as a 
seat. The roof should be rendered 
waterproof by means of cement, and 
covered with ivy ; or a mass of earth 
maybe heaped over it, and planted 
with periwinkle, ivy, or other low- 
growing evergreen shrubs, which may 
be trained to hang down over the 
mouth of the grotto. In some cases 
it answers to cover grottoes with turf, 
so that when seen from behind they 
appear like a knoll of earth, and in 
front like the entrance into a natural 
cave. As grottoes are generally damp 
at most seasons of the year, they are 
more objects of ornament or curiosity 



than useful as seats or places of 
repose. One of the finest grottoes in 
England is that of Pain's Hill, 
formed of blocks of stone, with sta- 
lactite incrustations hanging from the 
roof, and a small stream running 
across the floor. Pope's grotto at 
Twickenham, the grotto at Wey bridge, 
and that at Wimboume St. Giles, 
which has cost 10,0002., are also 
celebrated. A fountain or a gushing 
stream is a very appropriate ornament 
to a grotto ; though, where practicable, 
it is better in an adjoining cave, when 
a person sitting in the grotto can hear 
the murmur Qf the water, and see the 
light reflected on it at a distance, 
than in the grotto itself. 

Grocnd Cherry. — Cirams Cha- 
mcecircums. 

Ground Ivy,— See Glrcho^a. 

Grouwdsel. — Senecio vulgaris, — 
I mention this troublesome weed, to 
enforce upon amateur gardeners the 
necessity of pulling it up as soon as it 
appears, without suffering it to open 
its flowers, less it should ripen any 
of its seeds. The plant belongs to the 
Compdsitse, and the seeds are each 
furnished with a feathery wing or 
pappus, by means of which they are 
distributed in all directions. 

Groundsel-tree. Bdccharis 

hdlimifolia. — A shrub with bluish 
green leaves, and rather pretty flow- 
ers, which are produced in autumn. 
It will grow in any common garden 
soil, but it is killed in severe winters 
if in an exposed situation. It may 
be propagated by cuttings, which will 
srtike if planted in the open border in 
autumn ; or by layers. 

GuANO.^ — A new kind of manure, 
lately introduced from South America. 
It consists of the dung of sea-fowls, 
collected from the Guano Islands, on 
the coast of Peru ; and it is so strong 
that a table-spoonful of it dissolved 
in water will go as &r as tHtee trowels- 
ful of horse dung. It may be used for 
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Onnge-trees, Pelargoniums, HeartV 
ease, FuchsiaA, and any other plants 
requiring rich soil. In general, how* 
ever, it is most efficacious to grass 
land, and it may also be used vrith 
advantage in a kitchen garden. In 
these cases the proportion is four 
ounces of guano to a gallon of water ; 
but this is much too strong for green- 
house plants, and for them half an 
ounce of guano to a gallon of -water 
will be as strong as it will be safe to 
gvoe them. 

GoaVa. — See Psi'diuii. 

GrtJELDER RoSK. See YlBU'RNtTlf. 

GuRRNSEY Lily. — ferine swmi- 
4naU Eer. — See Nbri^e. 

Gypsoca'llis Sal. — Ericacece. — 
The moor, or Cornish Heath, sepa- 
rated from the genus £rica by Salis- 
bury. — For culture, see Eri^ca. 

Qypso'phila. — Ca/ryophyUdcecB, 
or SilenacecR. — Small-flowered creep- 
ing or trailing plants, annuals and 
perennials, which require a calcareous 
soil, and are well adapted for rock- 
work. 

Gypsum. — Sulphate of lime, com- 
monly called plaster of Paris. 

Gum Arabic Treb. — Acacia vhu, 
or a/rdbica, — See Aca^cia. 

Gum Cistus. — Cisius c^prius, or 
ladcmiferua. See Ci'stus. 

Gu'tta Pe'rcha. — This is a kind 
of gum somewhat similar to the 
Caoutchouc or Indian Rubber, but 
which possesses the remarkable "phy- 
sical property of becoming quite soft 
at the temperature of boiling water, 
without being in any way adhesive, 
and on cooling recovering its primi- 
tive hardness.*^ The Niato or Gutta 
Percha tree of the Malay Peninsula, 
is said by some botanists to be a 
species of Bdssia, but Dr. Lindley 
pronounces it to be a species of the 
genus Ison^ndra, both genera belong- 
ing to the natural order Sapot^ceae. 
Mr. Low, Wbwever, thinks that several 
trees in Borneo will produce a similar 



juioe. The gum is said to be de- 
posited in layers in the wood, and to 
be obtained only by cutting down the 
tree ; but as it is also said to flow 
when numerous incisions are made in 
the bark, it is to be hoped that some 
less wasteful mode of procuring it 
than cutting down the tree will soon 
be devised. The words Gutta Percha 
belong to the Malay language, and 
signify ** ragged gum *' — the ck in the 
word Percha being pronounced as in 
perch. 



TJ ABENA^RIA. — OrckidaceoR.— 
^^ Hardy North American peren- 
nials, with tuberous roots, and very 
curiously-shaped flowers, which are 
generally yellow, but sometimes pur- 
ple, and sometimes white. They grow 
best in a shady situation, and in a 
peat soil, kept rather moist than dry. 

Habra'nthus. — AmaryUidtLcece. 
—Bulbous-rooted plants (some of 
which will thrive in the open ground, 
though others require a greenhouse, 
and others a stove), the culture of 
which exactly resembles that of the 
Amaryllis. The flowers are also 
similar, though very much smaller ; 
and, as in the Amaryllis, they are 
produced before the leaves. The 
Habr&nthus appears to exemplify the 
doctrine of bulbs being under-ground 
steins; for we are told by the late 
Hon.andRev.W. Herbert (5o«. ifagr. 
t 257.), that the bulbs of this species, 
though round when imported, after 
having been potted a year, become 
gradually elongated. Plants of this 
genus are generally grown in a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat ; and 
for the details of their culture, see 
Amaryllis. 

Habrotua'mmus. — OestrhcecB, — 
Very elegant Mexican shrubs, bearing 
a profusion of rose-coloured tube- 
like flowers in the middle of winter. 
A plant of jET. UegwM, planted in the 
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fiwe ground of the conservatory in the 
Botanic Garden in the Regent's Park, 
is now (December 15th) splendidly 
in flower, and has been so for several 
weeks. 

Hsma'nthds. — AmaryUidctceoB. 
— Bulbous plants, with large red 
flowers of very singular appearance 
and no particular beauty. They are 
very coarse-growing, and take up a 
great deal of room, ff. mtUtiflorua 
is, however, an exception, as it is 
rather pretty. All Uie species re- 
quire the heat of a greenhouse, and 
to be grown in sandy loam and peat ; 
they should also have a season of com- 
plete rest. For the rest of their cul- 
ture, see Amary'llis* 

Hjcmato'zylok. — LegvminoscB. — 
The Logwood. This tree, which grows 
about twenty feet high in its native 
country, is a stove shrub in Britain. 
It has yellow flowers, and should be 
grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam. 

Ha^ba. — Proteaceoi ♦ — Australian 
shrubs, with flowers somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Grevillea, which 
are frequently sweet-scented. The 
plants are generally kept in the green- 
house ; they should be grown in peat 
and sand mixed with a little loam, and 
the pots should be well drained, and 
never suffered to become either too 
wet or too dry. See Australian 
Shrubs. 

Halr^ia. — Maleaiacece. — The 
Snowdrop-tree. American low trees, 
which generally form very handsome 
hardy shrubs in British pleasure- 
grounds. The reason of this is, that 
in North America the species all grow 
on the banks of rivers, in very poor 
rocky soil, whereas in England they 
ai'e grown in dry places in rich soil ; 
and too much nourishment to a tree 
which does not require it, has the 
same effect as too much animal food 
to a child — ^it makes it increase in 
width instead of height. The Snow- 



drop>tree flowers freely, and its stem 
droops gracefully over water. The 
flowers are white, and resemble those 
of the Snowdrop; and the seed is 
curiously winged. The species will 
grow in any soil or situation, but 
they all prefer a poor soil near water, 
and a sandy situation. They are 
generally propagated by layers, though 
they all ripen seed abundantly in 
England. 

Halihodb'ndron. — Legwmnosce. 
— The Salt-tree, ff, curghUeum Dec 
(Robinia ffahdendron Lin.), is 
a Siberian hardy shrub, which will 
grow in any soil or situation. When 
grafted standard high on a Laburnum, 
it forms a very handsome drooping 
tree, with silvery leaves and purple 
flowers. 

Hamamr^lis. — Hamamdidacea, 
— The Witch Hazel. A hardy shrub, 
a native of North America, which 
will grow freely- in any soil that is 
not too rich, though it prefers a dry 
stony gravel. It has the peculiarity 
of flowering during winter, beginning 
to expand its rich deep yellow flowers 
just as its leaves are fklling ofiT, and 
dropping its flowen when its branches 
begin to be re-clothed with leaves in 
spring. 

Hand-bill. — An instrument used 
in pruning hedges. 

Hand-glasses. — Portable frames 
or covers, formed of iron, zinc, or 
wood, and glazed. These glasses 
differ from bell-glasses in being longer, 
and composed of numerous small 
pieces of glass, which are &stened 
together by narrow strips of lead. 
Hand-glasses are generally, square, but 
they may be made of an octagon, or 
any other shape that may be most 
convenient ; and they are sometimes 
made with a pane to open to admit 
air, or with the upper part to take 
off. This is very convenient; for 
as hand-glasses are chiefly used for 
protecting half-hardy plants during 
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ninter, which it ie neeeMurj to giT« 
■ir to every fine day, it is found rery 
trouhleeome to ho obliged to lift the 
hand-glaM off the plant, and to lay it 
on one tide whenever this is done. 
Bell-glasses, on the contrary, being 
principally for preventing the erapo- 
ration of moistnre from the leaves of 
cuttings, do not require any opening, 
as the idants seldom want any air till 
they have rooted. 

Harocmbb'roia. — Legvminotm, — 
A new name given by Mr. Bentham 
to Kennedy numophfiUni, and five 
other species of that genus, which 
have snudl purplish flowers. 

Hardy Plants are all those that 
will stand the open air in British gar- 
dens without the slightest protection ; 
half-hardy ones are those that may be 
planted in the open ground but re- 
quire the protection of a mat or hand- 
glass ; and tender, those that must be 
kept during winter in a hotbed or 
plant-house heated by artificial means. 
Greenhouse and frame plants are those 
grown in pots, which require protection 
from the frvst during winter; and stove 
plants are those grown in a hothouse 
all the year. 

Harbbbll. — ^It is rather curious, 
that though few poets can write a 
sonnet without mentioning the Hare- 
bell, and though it is sure to be intro- 
duced in every eloquent prose descrip- 
tion of country scenery, botanists 
oannot exactly decide what plant is 
meant by the name — some supposing 
it to be the beautiful little blue Cam- 
pdmHa rohmdifoUa^ and others, the 
wild Hyacinth, SdUa non^icripta. 
The &ct is, that both plants are now 
known by the name in different parts 
of Britain; but as the original word is 
said to have been "air bell," it is 
most probftble that it was the Campa- 
nula that was first so designated, and 
that is alluded to by the poets; as 
the tender blue of its flowers is so 
near the colour of the skies, as not 



to require any great exertion of poetic 
fancy to call it a bell of air, and as its 
slender stem has sufficient elasticity 
to rise igain when lightly trodden on. 

Harbs and Rabbits do a great deal 
of mischief in flower-gardens, as they 
are very fond of devouring many 
flowering plants — ^particukrly Pinks 
and Carnations. They are also very 
fond of young plants of Laburnum in 
the shrubberies, and of Psrdey in the 
kitchen-garden. The usual way of 
protecting Pinks and Carnations is, by 
an invisible wire fence« or by a net- 
work of black worsted, supported at 
intervals by blackened wires ; but the 
young plantations are generally pro- 
tected by common netting supported 
by notched stakes. Some persons 
sow Parsley near their Csmations, 
in the hope that the hares will eat 
that in preference ; but it often proves 
injurious, as the smell of the I^undey 
attracts more hares than would other- 
wise discover the Carnations, and thus 
the Parsley being soon devoured, the 
Carnations are destroyed. 

Harb's-bar. — See BuPLBuVtmi. 

HarbVfoot Fbrn. — IhivdUia 
canariintis. — A very curious exotic 
Fern, the roots of which grow out of 
the pot, and closely resemble a harems 
foot It is a native of the Canaries, 
and should be grown in sand and 
peat 

Hart's-tonoub. — Scolopendrwtm 
officineLrvum, — ^Oneof the handsomest 
of the British Ferns, from its broad 
tongue-shaped leaves. It grows in 
marshy places. It is callcnl Soolo- 
p^ndrium from its roots bearing some 
resemblance to the little luminous 
insect Scolopindra eUctrioa. 

Hatchbt Ybtch. — CorovUUa 8^ 
cwidiica, now called Securigera 
Coromilla.'r-A coarse-growing hardy 
annual which takes up a great deal 
of room, from its lai^, rough, and 
widely-spreading leaves and stems; 
while it can boast of little beauty in 
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its single yellow petpflowen. It will 
grow in any soil or situatioii. 

Haolm. — The dead etelke and 
levfw of peas, potatoes, &c. It ie 
generally gathered up, and carried to 
the rabbish heap to rot for manure, 
or burnt. It is also sometimes used 
for covering the ground over Uie roots 
of trees, &c., to keep out the frost. 

Hawkwibd. — The plants properly 
called Hawkweed belong to the genus 
ffierddum; they have generally 
yellow flowers, and nany of them are 
British w«eds ; the yellow H«wkweed 
of the gardens {T6lpit hairbhta), and 
tiie red Hawkweed (BoMaioM niU 
5ra), am, faowoTer, quite distinct. 
They are both hardy annuals, which 
only require sowing in iht open bor- 
der ; and one of which (the yellow) 
Will stand the winter in the open 
ground widiout protection, if sown in 
antumn. The red-coloured kind is 
very apt to become drawn up with 
long slender stems, and requires 
«takang and tying to make it look 
well.-*See CrbVis. 

Hawtborn. — Crakiym Oxyacdn- 
«^dk— See CiuTiB'otis. 

Hazel. — C^ryUuAveUiiim. — The 
common Hazel is rather a fruit-tree 
than an ornamental shrub ; but it is 
sometimes grown in pleasure-grounds 
and geometric gardens, to form a shady 
walk. Walks of this kind were great 
fiiTOurites in the time of ESizabeth, 
and also in the Dutch gardens liiid 
ont in the time of WiUiam III. They 
are therefore suitable in the gardens 
of Elizabethan houses, or of any man- 
sions built in James I. *8 style. They 
require no particular care but planting 
the young trees in a loamy soil, giving 
them, if possible, a little of that rich 
yellow soil generally called hazel 
loam, for its peculiar adaptation to 
this plant, and. olipfnng and training 
the branches bo as to make the walk 
form one continued bower. 

HsartViasb, or Pansy. — Most of 



the diflSorent kinds now in cultivation 
have sprung partly from the wild 
kind, note tficohr, hybridised by 
some other species; and as all the 
kinds, whether hybrids or spodes, 
vary very much when ndsed from 
seeds, and as these varieties and hybrids 
may be readily cross-bred with each 
other, the number of kinds that may 
be raised defies all calculation. The 
Heart's-ease must be grown in very 
rich soil, composed, if in pots or 
boxes, of four parts of rich loam, 
one of sand and one of decayed 
leaves or rotten dung ; and if in the 
open ground, of rich loam highly 
manured. It is propagated by seeds, 
or division of the root. The seeds 
should be sown as soon as they are 
ripe in a bed, where the young plants 
should remain till they flower, when 
the best should be taken up and re- 
planted in another bed, or in well- 
drained pots or boxes, for flowering. 
The plants will require constant wa- 
tering during the hot weather; but 
they are very apt to damp off if the 
soil in which they grow has not been 
well drained. The best varieties are 
propagated by cuttings taken off from 
the points of the shoots, in the spring, 
cutting them dean across immediately 
below a joint. The cuttings should 
be struck in pure white sand, and 
covered with a bell-glass ; they diould 
not be watered when put in, and they 
should be shaded for several days. 
Heart*B-eases are also propagated by 
layers, poggod down at a joint, but 
not slit, on account of thdr tendency 
to damp off. 

HzAt is concentrated or produced 
in gardens in a variety of ways : by 
shelter from winds, which prevents the 
natural heat of plants from being 
carried off by currents of air passing 
over them ; by exposure to the sun, 
which concentrates its rays ; by cover- 

J a surfoce of soil or ihe roots and 
stems of plants with a non-conducting 
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material, such as straw, litter, leaves, 
&C., which prevents its radiation ; bj 
fermenting substances, such as stable- 
dung, litter, leaves, tan, &c., which 
produce heat hj their decomposition ; 
and bj the consumption of fuel, from 
which the heated air generated is 
conducted in flues, or by means of 
pipes of hot water or steam. Hot- 
beds are generallj heated by a bed of 
horse-dung, or other fermenting mar 
terial ; and brick-buUt pits, or houses 
with glass rooft, are heated by fur- 
naces and flues, or furnaces, boilers, 
and pipes of hot water or steam. 
Stable-dung and hot water pipes are 
the two best modes of heating pits and 
glass-roofed houses. Heat when pro- 
duced is retained by coverings which 
admit the light, such as glass sashes, 
or in some cases frames covered with 
oil-paper, or with very thin canvas or 
.gauze. 

HEATB.->See Eri^ca. 
Heath-mould is very frequently 
confounded with peat-bog by amateur 
gardeners; but the fact is, they are 
materially different. Black peat, which 
consists of vegetable fibre, prevented 
from decomposing by a superabun- 
dance of water, is unfit for the growth 
of plants when in a pure state ; but 
heath-mould, or peat mixed with sand, 
is admirably adapted for the growth 
of all Australian and American hair- 
rooted plants, as the mixture of sand 
with the peat prevents its retention of 
water, and it is only the retention of 
water that prevents the decomposition 
of the vegetable matter it contains. — 
See Peat-boo. 

He'deea. — ArcUihcece, — The Ivy. 
This well-known plant is what bota- 
nists call a rooting climber ; that is to 
say, its stems climb up and twine 
themselves round trees, or any other 
suitable object which presents a suffi- 
ciently rough surface for thciir roots 
to take hold of; as, unless this is the 
case, the Ivy, whenever it is rendered 



heavy by rain or snow, falls down. 
Whenever, therefore, Ivy is wanted 
to cover smooth, newly-plastered walls, 
trellis-work should be fixed against 
them, to which the Ivy should be 
nailed like any other plant. The Ivy 
is remarkable for undergoing a com- 
plete change in its leaves when it 
flowers. The barren or creeping Ivy, 
which trails along the ground, and 
roots into it, rarely flowers, and its 
leaf is deeply cut ; but the tree Ivy, 
or flowering part, rears itself on high, 
so as to be fiilly exposed to the light 
and air, and the leaves become of 
an oval shape. ff» ccmarUnM, the 
giant, or Irish Ivy, as it is sometimes 
called, though it is a native of the 
Canaries, is hardier and grows much 
faster than the common kind; but 
the variegated kinds are more tender, 
and grow much slower. Ivy requirea 
a deep and somewhat light soil, into 
which its roots can penetrate easily ; 
and when grown for any purpose in 
pots or boxes, it should be abundantly 
supplied with water. Ivy is useM 
in all cases where a naked space is to 
be covered with green in a short space 
of time; and it is particularly valuable 
in town gardens, as it will bear the 
smoke and want of pure air in cities 
better than most other plants. It 
should, however, in all close and 
crowded situations, be abundantly 
supplied with water, and occasionally 
syringed over the leaves. The gold 
and silver varieties are very beautiful, 
especially the former, when grown 
against the chimney of a dwelling- 
house or hothouse ; but they require 
warmth to make them tlirive. 

Hedgehogs. — Medicago minima. 
-—An annual plant, with small yellow 
pea-flowers, and curiously-shaped cap- 
sules, which resemble hedgehogs. The 
plant is weedy-looking, and not worth 
growing. 

Hedge MusTARD.-See Eky'simw. 
Hedge Nettle. — See Sta^chts. 
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HBDOEsforflower-gardens should be 
compoBed of ornamental plants, such 
as Cydowia japonica, I^vet, Lau- 
rustinus, Mbes scmguineum, Roses, 
and double-blossomed Furze, or Ivy 
and other climbers, trained over iron 
trellis-work. The hedge to a flower- 
garden should never be stiff and for- 
mal, so as to look like a mere barrier ; 
but it should be so arranged, and 
should consist of plants which harmo- 
nise so well with the flowers in the 
garden, as to make them appear a 
part of it. For further details on this 
subject, see Fences. 

Hkdt^chium. — Scitcminece. — Gar- 
land - flower. — Large reed - looking 
plants with splendid flowers, but which 
are only suitable for large places, as 
they require the heat of a stove, and 
a great deal of room, to make them 
flower well. They are natives of the 
East Indies. M, cororiarmni, which 
is one of the conmionest kinds, has 
large white flowers, which are exceed- 
ingly firagrant. All the kinds require 
a light rich soil, and are increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Hbdy'sarum. — LegtMnv/ibscB, — 
The French Honeysuckle. — The spe- 
cies are mostly hardy biennials and 
perennials, which require 6nly the 
usual treatment of their respective 
kinds. They will grow well in any 
rich light soil, and they are increased 
by division of their roots and by seeds. 

Hblb^idm . — CampSsike, — The 
species are generally tall-growing 
perennial plants, with large yellow 
flowers. They are increased by di- 
viding the root. There are tvro or 
three annual species which are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in the 
open border. The handsomest of 
these is JI, gtutdridentiitum, which 
has bright orange-coloured flowers, 
like a Rudbeckia. 

Hblia'nthemum. — OUtacecB. — The 
SuB-rose. — Low shrubs, generally 
used for planting on rock-work, 4nd 



strongly resembling the Cistu» or 
Rock-rose. As most of the spedes 
are rather tender, they require protec- 
tion during winter. For this reason, 
they are either grown in pots, which 
are placed upon rock-work among 
the stones ; or taken up and repotted 
in winter, to be planted out again in 
spring. The soil should be a com- 
post of loam and peat. They are 
generally increased by seeds, which 
they ripen in abundance. 

Helia'nthus. — CompSgiUB, — The 
Sunflower. — The annuaJ plant of this 
name, though a native of Peru, is one 
of the hardiest of its kind, as it only 
requires sowing in the open border in 
any common garden soil. It is not, 
however, suitable for every situation, 
unless there be abundance of room, 
on account of the large size of its- 
stalks and leaves. The perennial 
kinds are much smaller, and very 
ornamental ; they are quite hardy, and 
will grow in any soil and situation. 

Helichrt^um. — ConvpftsitOB. — 
The Everlasting. — The common yel- 
low Everlasting, H. hrcbctehtwnif is a 
hardy annual that only requires sowing 
in the open border ; H. Mcolor is a 
very slight variety, merely differing 
in having the outer petals tipped with 
copper colour ; but E. macrdntkwn 
has white flowers tipped with pink, 
and is very handsome. This species 
is a native of the Swan River colony, 
and it should be grown in a light 
peaty soil. It may either be sown in 
the open ground in April, to flower in 
autumn, or in a hotbed in February, 
to plant out in May. 

HBLico^iA.-^-ifu«ace<s.— Splendid 
hothouse plants, which require a rich 
sandy loam, and plenty of room and 
heat, to bring them to perfection. 
They are propagated by division of 
the root. 

Helio'phila. — OrudfercB. — Beau- 
tiful little annual plants, natives of 
the Cape of Gk)od Hope, generally 
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with blue flowers, and Terjr long 
ilender •terns. The seeds should be 
sown on a hotbed in Febnuury, and 
the plants planted oat in a wann open 
situation in May. 

Hs^ioTROPB.— See HnLioraoViuii. 

flKLioTMo^piuif . — Boragifuee, — 
The Heliotrope is a fiivourite flower 
in most countries, from its Jragranee, 
which, however, is overpowering, and 
very unpleasant to those not accus- 
tomed to strong perfumeSb It should 
be grown in a Hght lidi soil; and 
though it requires protection during 
winter, it may be pUmted out in May, 
when it will flower splendidly in the 
open air, till destroyed by frost in 
autumn. It is propagated by cuttings, 
which strike easily. A new spedea 
of Heliotrope has been lately intro- 
duced, called ff. VoUavrtoMim^ which 
has very rich dark purjde flowers. It 
requires the same treatment as the 
old kind. 

Hr'liz. — The Snaill— Snails are so 
destructive to gardens, and particu- 
larly to those of small siie, that too 
much care cannot be taken to destroy 
them. The best time for effectix^ 
this is in winter or early spring, when 
the snails are in a quiescent state, and 
when they will be found in great num^ 
hers sticking to the walls, under ivy, 
&c. ; in box-edgings ; or in the crevices 
of rock-work, &g. In spring, the 
warmth and moisture induce them to 
leave their hiding-pkees^ and they 
commence their work of destruction. 
At tins season, they should be sought 
for in the daytime, in the same kind 
of places as those they select for their 
winter retreats, and, if possible, de- 
stroyed before they lay their eggs, 
which they do in April or May. The 
eggs, which are buried in the earth in 
some rather moist and shady place, 
and which are whitish, and quite round 
and transparent, should be sought for 
and destroyed in May or June. By 
the ravages of snaila may 



be in a great measure prevented; and 
there will be no oocaMon to resort to 
watering the beds with lime or tobacoo 
water — remedies which, unless very 
juiSciously practised, are in &ct worso 
than the disease^ Many persons plaea 
empty flower-pots in different parts 
of a garden infested with snails, at 
night ; and when this is done, a great 
number of snails will genially be 
found either in the pots, or sticking to 
the outside in the meming. Cabbage 
leaves and slices of raw potatoes are 
also laid as traps for snsils. 

Hellb'borus. — Bammadaeem.^ 
The Christmas Rose, H,fikgtr, is one 
of the handsomest pknts belonging to 
this genus, on account of its flowering 
in winter, or very early qning, before 
almost every other flower. It is a 
hardy peremual, which will thrive in 
any common garden soil, and ia 
increased by dividing the roots. 

HBL]i9T-FLewBR.^-^See ConTa'N^ 

TVSS. 

Hsiuneci/LLis. — The Day Lily.--* 
Handsome perennial planta, with 
yellow or copper-coloured flowers. 
They are quite hardy, and only require 
a moist soil' and a shady situation. 
They are propagated by dividing the 
roots. For tibe white and pux^idb- 
flowered kinds, see Fu^kia. 

HBii-AXDfCHiCKBKs.-^A kind of 
Daisy.-*«See Br'llis. 

HBNBivBd— iT^cj^amttf vngw. 

HBNrBB^A. — AewUkatta^ ^- H. 
9cAndeM is a very handsome climbing^ 
stove plant, a native of West Africa, 
with whitish Petuniai-like floweny*>^^ 
dark green leaves. 

Hbpa'tica. — BammcviiieecB, -^ 
Pretty little plants, which flower very 
early in spring. They should be grown 
in a light sandy soil, and a shady 
situation; and,, as they have a pro^ 
pensity to raise themselves out of the 
soil, they should bo taken up every 
two or three years in autumn, and 
replanted. If this be not done, the 
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earth ahonld be nked up or hoed up 
round them, so as to cover the roots ; 
as, if these are left exposed, they will 
wither, and the plauts will probably 
die. The flowers of the Ifepdtica, 
unlike those of most other plants, 
possess their full colour from the 
first formation of the bud. 

He&aclb^m. — UmbeUiferce, — The 
Cow-parBnep.—The gigantic Siberian 
Cow-parsneps, M. dsperumr and £f. 
giffcmthiMf are probably two of the 
meet magnificent herbaceous plants in 
the world. They are biennials, and 
are propagated by seeds, which ripen 
in abundance. The plants should be 
placed in a shady, moist situation, 
near a pond, if posnble ; and, where 
this IB not practicable^ they should 
have abundance of water. Thus 
tnated, a pknt has been known to 
attain the height of fourteen feet in 
a single summer, with a fluted stem 
six or eight inches in diameter; and a 
compound umbel of white flowers, 
measuring twelve feet in circumfer- 
ence. A plant of these dimensions, 
with leaves equally enormous, grew 
in the grounds of Bromley Hill in the 
summer of 1839; and another of 
nearly the same size grew in our 
small garden at Bayswater in the 
summer of 1840. 

Hekbc^rtu. — Irid«B.-^A. beauti- 
ful bulbous plant named in honour of 
the late Honourable and Beveiend 
William Herbert, whose botanical la- 
boura are so w^l known. It is a 
native of Buenos Ayres, and it may 
be grown either in a pot, or in the 
open air, in a sandy loam, as it only 
requiret protection firom severe frost 
or long continued rains. 

Hxav-BoBERT.— A kind of wild 
Oerknium, very common by the road- 
tides throughout England and the 
north of France. 

Hbron*s Biu.. — See EnohiroM. 

HasFBnA'NTHi. — Iridees, — The 
Evening Flower. — A genus of Cape 



bulbs, nearly allied to I'jda, and re- 
quiring the same treatment. 

Hk'sfhus. — OrtbciferoB, -~ The 
Garden Rocket. -— These flowers, 
though very common, are rarely 
well-grown, as they require a great 
deal of care to bring them to perfec- 
tion. They are all perennials; and 
as soon as they have done flowering, 
they should be taken up, and trans- 
planted into fresh and very rich soil^ 
which must be of a light and friablo 
nature. The best is, perhaps, that 
which has been used during the pre- 
ceding summer for celery trendies. 
Thus treated, the double white and 
double purple varieties of Heaperis 
mo^ron^^ will attain an extraordi- 
nary size, and wiU flower splendidly. 

HiBBB'nTJA.-i>i^2emacefiB. — Trail- 
ing shrubs with large yellow flowers, 
natives of New Hollimd, which re- 
quire a greenhouse in England. They 
should be grown in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

HiBi'scuB. — MalvtUxoB, — Showy 
plants with large handsome flowers, 
of which the hothouse species, which 
are mostly from China, require a strong 
moist h^. HHUtcvs vyilacus^ the 
A Ithaf'afHUeXjTtiihss^y shrub, which 
will grow well in any common garden 
soil, and of which there are numeroua 
splendid varieties ; some of the best 
being those raised by Mr* Masters, 
of Canterbury. The Altha'a JHtex 
is propagated by seeds or layers. 
Several of the different kinds of MU 
hiicm are marsh plants, which grow 
best in pots suspended in water from 
the side of a pond. — See Watxe- 

PLANTS. 

Hi'nmia. — JRnibiacece, — A new 
genus formed on the purple-flowered 
kinds of Rondeletia. £f, vudaoea i» 
a very splendid stove shrub, intro- 
duced in 1844. 

Hip. — The firuit of the wild 
Rose. 
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Hippba'btmum. — A genus nearlj 
allied to Amarjrllis. 

HiPPo'PHAB. — EUmgnhcea* — Sea- 
Buckthorn.— Handsome hardy shrubs, 
natires of North America, which will 
grow in any common soil, and are 
increased by layers. 

Hippu^is. — Halordgea. — MareV 
tail. — A British aquatic; sometimes 
planted in ponds, &c., to hide their 
termination, and to give the water the 
appearance of a natural stream. 

Hob. — There are many different 
kinds ; but they may all be reduced 
to two classes : the draw-hoes, which 
have broad blades, and are used for 
drawing up the earth to the roots of 
plants, being pulled to the operator ; 
and the thrust or Dutch hoes, which 
are principally used for loosening the 
ground and destroying the weeds, 
and which the operator pushes from 
him. 

HoEiMo is an operation used for 
loosening the earth, and destroying 
weeds, where both digging and forking 
would be injurious to the roots of the 
plants forming the crop. It is also 
used to draw the earth up to those 
plants which send out numerous 
fibrous roots close to the surface of 
the ground. This last operation is 
called hoeing up, and it is generally 
practised with annual culinary crops. 

HoLLT. — See Tlex. 

Hollyhock. — See Althjb^a. 

Honesty. — See LunaVia. 

Homey Dew is a clammy substance 
often found on the leaves of trees and 
shrubs in hot weather ; and it is by 
some supposed to be produced by in- 
sects, and by others to be exuded by 
the tree. Whatever may be its cause, 
it does injury by stopping up the pores 
of the leaves ; and it should be washed 
off as soon as it is discovered. 

Homby-flowbr. — See Melia'n- 

THUS. 

Honbysuckle. — See Caphifo'^lium 
and LoMi'cBRA. 



Hombywort. — See Cbri'ntrb. 
Hoop-PBTTiooAT. — A kind of Nar- 
cissus, N. BvlbocddUtm. 
Hop. — See Hu'mulus. 
Horn or Plbmty. — See Fb^dia. 
Horm-poppv. — See Glai/cium. 
HoRMs. — See Fb^ia. 

HORSB-CHESTNUT. See ^'sCULtTB 

and Pa Via. 

Hotbeds are formed of dung, or 
any other vegetable fermenting mate- 
rial ; but stable dung is in most 
general use, and is by far the best. 
When newly brought from the stables, 
it should be laid in a heap or ridge, 
five feet or six feet in width, and four 
feet or five feet in height ; and after 
lying three or four days, till a brisk 
fermentation has taken place, it should 
be turned over, taking care to place 
what was outside in the interior; and 
after a few days more, when a second 
fermentation has taken place, and the 
straw has become so tender as to be 
easily torn asunder with a fork, the 
dung may be made up into a bed. 
This bed should be formed on a plat- 
form of soil, six or eight ihches above 
the general surface, to preserve it 
from wet ; and it should be of such 
a feugth and breadth as suit the frame 
or bottomless box which is to be 
placed upon it. For raising tender 
annuals, or striking cuttings, the 
depth of the bed of dung need not be 
more than two feet, if it be early in 
the season — forexample,in February; 
but if the bed be not prepared till 
April, it need not be made above one 
foot in thickness. When the bed is 
formed, the upper surfiu^ should be 
perfectly level, or slightly sloping to 
the south ; and it should be three or 
four inches wider than the frame on 
every side. After the frame is set, 
the surface of the bed may be covered 
with six inches of light soil, on which 
the seeds may be sown; or, what 
will generally be found preferable, 
the seeds may be sown in pots, and 
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plunged in this soil, care being taken 
that the heat of the bed ia not too 
great, and that the seedlings, when 
they come up, do not suffer for want 
of air. There are thermometers for 
trying the temperature of earth or 
dung by plunging them into it ; and 
there are others for trying the tempe- 
rature of the air; but a very little 
experience will render these unneces- 
sary. The soil should not be wanner 
than 60'', or the air than 65** or 70°, 
even during bright sunshine ; but if, 
during the night, it falls as low as 
45^ or 50^, no bad consequences will 
ensue. In severe weather, the sashes 
may be protected at night with mats, 
bouds, canvas, or hurdles, covered 
^th thatch or reeds. Hotbeds should 
always be placed in a sheltered situa- 
tion, open to the south, and, if pos- 
sible, on dry soil. When the heat of 
the dung begins to fall low, it may 
be renewed by exterior linings, which 
are narrow masses of fermenting 
dung placed round the main bed of 
dung; but for raising flowei^seeds, 
this is seldom necessary. 

Hothouses differ from greenhouses 
in being kept at a higher temperature, 
so as to suit tropical plants ; and in 
having a flat bed for the principal 
part of the plants to stand on, instead 
of a sloping stage of shelves. This 
bed is commonly surrounded by a 
narrow brick wall, two or three feet 
high, and filled with tan, in which the 
plants are plunged ; but in some cases, 
instead of tan, or any other fermenting 
material, there is a cavity beneath the 
bed, in which flues or pipes of hot 
tvater are placed ; and the surface of 
the bed is either covered with sand, 
or some other material calculated to 
retain an equality of moisture, in 
which the pots are plunged in the 
teme manner as in the tan. Some 
cultivators do not use any materials 
in which to plunge the pots, but 
inerely set them on the surface of the 



bed, trusting to the general heat of 
the air of the house, or the heat 
emitted through the bottom of the 
pit from the pipes or flues below, 
taking care to keep the surface of the 
bed on which the pots stand moist, 
by pouring water over it at least 
once a day. The heat of hothouses 
for ordinary tropical plants should at 
no period of the day or year be lower 
than 65°; but in summer, during 
bright sunshine, it may be as high as 
70*^, 80*», or 90^. During winter it 
should never be lower than 60° in 
the daytime. In hothouses devoted 
to the growth of Orchideous plants, a 
higher temperature is requisite than 
for the ordinary plants of the tropics, 
and also a proportionately greater de- 
gree of moisture ; and in order to 
attain the latter object, the floor of 
the house, or the hot water pipes, 
should be frequently sprinkled with 
water. 

Hotto'nia. — Prm/uXacecB, — The 
Feather Foil, or Water Violet. An 
aquatic British plant, which produces 
a pretty effect, from its pink flowers, 
on the borders of ponds and ditches 
where the soil is gravelly. 

Hound's Tongue. — See Cyno- 

GLO'SSUM. 

HousELEEK. — See SemperviVum. 

HoVea. — Legvmim^isaB, — Beauti- 
ful dwarf shrubs, natives of Australia, 
which require a greenhouse in Great 
Britain. They should be grown in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat; and 
they may be propagated by cuttings, 
which are rather dIflScult to strike ; 
and which should, therefore, be put 
under a bell-glass, in pure sand, and 
plunged into a hotbed. 

Hoy'a. — Asclepiadliicea, — The 
most common species, H» ca/rnbaa, 
has curious wax-like flowers, from 
which drops a sweet, honey-like juice. 
It is a hothouse climber, which re- 
quires a light rich soil, and is propa- 
gated by cuttings, which, however, 
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irill not Strike ivithout the help of 
hottom-heat. It is •ometimes grown 
in greenhousea, if in a wwm situation, 
exposed to the sun. In this case, it 
should he trained dose to the glass^ 
and a mat, or some othor covering, 
thrown over the roof of the house in 
severe weather. jET. imperiiilii is a 
very splendid climl»ng plant, with 
very rich dark-purple flowers, which 
are the more conspicuous ftom the 
ivory white of the central column. 
The flowers axe sometimes three 
inches in diameter, it is impossible 
to describe the singnlar richness of 
the flowers of this plant to any one 
who has not seen them. R. billa 
can scarcely be called a climber, as its 
general appearance resembles amyrtle. 
The corolla of the flowers is of a 
pure white, and the crown of a deep- 
purple, ''resembling an amethyst set 
in frosted silver.** It was introduced 
in 1848. The flowers are very small, 
but very abundant. 

Hu^HBJu — CoTHpStUcB,— Elegant 
biennial plants, which should be sown 
on a slight hotbed in spring; then 
potted ofl^ and kept in the open air 
during summer, and in the green- 
house during winter, to be finally 
planted in the open border in May 
the second year. If the plants are 
repotted three or four times during 
the course of the first summer, sl- 
ways into only a little larger pots, 
they will become so much stronger 
before they are finally planted out as 
amply to repay the additional trouble. 

Hu^Muius. — UHicacece, — The 
Uiof, — This plant, though generally 
grown for the purpose of making beer, 
is a very ornamental climber, and 
very suitable for covering bowers, &c., 
from the great rspidity of its growth, 
and the deep shade afforded by its 
large and numerous leaves. It should 
be grown in a rich and deep loamy soil, 
and it is increased by dividing its roots. 

HYiiCiMTHrf-'-See HTACI^NVBaS. 



Htacx'mtrvs. — A$phodelea^ — . 
The common garden Hyacinth, ff^^ 
adnthtu orieiUalit, is one of the most 
beautiful as well as the most fragrant 
of flowers; and to a certain extent ia 
almost one of the easiest of culture for 
the amateur gardener. The reason of 
this is, that the bulbs are generally to 
be purchased at an easy rate in the 
seed-shops, and the leaves and flowers 
being prepared in the bulb during the 
previous year, it is only necessary to 
place the bulbs in soil of any kind, or 
even on the sorfiice of vessels of water, 
to produce a very fine flower. But 
this will net insure a bloom in the 
following year, because that depends 
not only on the plant being placed in 
circumstances where it will flower 
freely, but also where it will prodocO' 
abundanoe of healthy leaves, and bring 
these to maturity. This is only to 
be done in beds prc^rly prepared for 
the purpose, and under a |HN>per sys- 
tem of management. We shall first 
speak of the most common mode of 
growing Hyacinths viz., — ^in miscellar 
neous borders ; next, <i the most peiv 
foct mode of growing them, — yjau in 
beds of properly prepared soil ; and, 
lastly, of growing them in glasses of 
water. 

Orowing ffyaciiiUhi in mueeUcb^ 
neous border8,amo7igoUterfiower8,r-^ 
Fix on the q>ots where they are to be 
planted, and loosen the earth to the 
depth of a foot with the spade, bresk- 
ing it fine, and taking care that the 
roots of the adjoining plants are cut 
off, so as not to interfere with those of 
the Hyadnths. Remove three or four 
inches of the soil, and then deposit 
three or four bulbs, one in the centre 
and the others round it, so as to form 
a circle not mote than six inches m 
diameter.. Press the bulbs firmly into 
the soil, and cover them, three or four 
inches deep, with the soil, if it is a 
common garden loam, and five or six 
inches if it is a light sand. FUmtonlye 
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bulbB of one colour togother, and pat 
in a stick to mark the apot, that they 
maj not be interfered with before they 
oome up^ when the bed it being dug 
oyer in spring. The season for plant- 
ing Hyacinths is October or Novem- 
ber ; but eren December is not toe 
late in mild seasons, and in &yoaiable 
Bituations. In general, no protection 
from frost is requisite ; for the Hya- 
dnih is very hardy, and chiefly suffers 
from too much water, from snails, or 
from a disease called the canker. In 
heavy clayey soils, a small cone of 
soil may be raised over the roots to 
throw off the rain ; but when this is 
domty the cone ought to be levelled 
down in February, before the plants 
oome up ; or a small gutter may be 
formed round each circle of bulbs, to 
drain off the wet Where borders 
have a sloping surfiue, both these pre- 
cautions ate unnecessary; and hence, 
in the garden of the Zoological Society 
in the Regent's Park, Hyacinths are 
planted in the sloping boidersy though 
the soil is a strong clay, in autumn,- 
and flower vigorously every spring. 
Hyacinths thus treated will produce 
very fine flowers the first firing; and, 
even though not taken up, if ijiey are 
not injured by canker, or slugs, or the 
roots of adjoining plants during sunb- 
mer, they will flower tolerably well the 
second, and even sometimes the third 
year; after which their flowers will 
become every year weaker and weaker, 
till at last the plants are not worth the 
room they take up in the border. If 
it is wished to preserve the roota in a 
vigorous state, they ought to be taken 
up after flowering when the leaves 
have faded, and kept in a dry airy 
shed, with the neck of the bulb turned 
down ; and then planted in a properly- 
piepared bed in autumn, where, after 
semaining two years, they will have 
recovered their vigour, and be fit to 
plant again in the border. Planting 
Hyacinths in misoeUaoeoufl borders is 



the most convenient mode for ama- 
teurs, and in general it produces thft 
most agreeable effect in a private gar- 
den; for beds of Hyacinth* have more 
the appearance of being cultivated for 
sale by a florist, though it must be 
confessed that stronger flowers are pro- 
duced in this way, and the effect, con- 
sidered by itself, is £ur more splendid. 
Bed» €fHy€kcmtkBr-lih» most con- 
venient width is five feet; and the 
length may be greater or less, at ple^^ 
sure. Five feet in width will admit 
of four rows for the four colours of 
red, white, blue, and yellow, which 
should be six inches apart betweoi the 
rows, and the bulbs may be placed at 
the same distance from each other in 
the row. The arrangement of the 
colours may be according to fancy, but 
the common mode is neverto have twor 
of a colour together. To prepare the 
bed, dig out the soil to the depth of 
three feet, and fill it up to one foot 
above the surfiu^ with very sandy 
loam mixed with leaf-mould, cow- 
dung, or hotbed dung thoroughly rot- 
ten. This may be done in September, 
and in October six inches of the soil 
may be removed, and the bulbs plant- 
ed ; after which the soil must be re- 
placed. To protect the bulbs from 
too much wet during the winter, the 
surface of the bed diould be gently 
sloped to each side ; and during ndny 
weather it may be covered with reeds 
or thatch, in such a manner as to throw 
off the rain. Thus treated, the planta 
will bloom with great vigour ; and to 
have the colours in the greater perfec- 
tion, the bed ought to be covered in 
the flowering season with a tent or aa 
awning. But for amatemrs the most 
convenient mode is, to form the bed 
of such a size as to be contained either 
in a common cucumber frame with 
glass sashes, which may be put on 
during heavy rains, and also during 
sunsUne; tilting them at both ends 
to admit a free drculation of air, and 
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covering the glass with mats to exclude 
the Bun. Care must be taken to re- 
moTO the glasses entirely during 
cloudy weather, in order not to draw 
up the plants ; and, for the same rea- 
son, to take them off every night when 
the weather is dry. A common cu- 
cumber frame, twelve feet long and 
four feet wide, will contain a very 
handsome collection of Hyacinths; 
which may thus be grown to the high- 
est degree of perfection, and protected 
from every exterior injury. As soon 
as the plants have done flowering, the 
frame and glasses may be removed ; 
and when the leaves have become 
yellowish, the bulbs may be taken 
up, and each kind kept by itself, and 
placed in an airy situation in the shade 
till they are quite dry. After this 
they should be cleansed from any soil 
that may stick to them, and the fibrous 
roots, which will have withered up, 
should be rubbed off. The bulbs 
should then be laid on a shelf of lat- 
tice-work, with the neck of the bulb 
downwards, or placed in shallow wicker 
baskets, and hung up in an airy shed 
or room till wanted for use. If decay 
or canker make their appearance, the 
parts injured, if small, should be cut 
out and the bulb laid aside to dry ; 
but if the parts injured extend far, l^e 
bulb should be thrown away at once, 
as the disease is infectious, and will 
communicate itself to healthy bulbs 
lying near the diseased ones. Hya- 
cinth bulbs are generally fit for put- 
ting in baskets in the course of the 
month of July, and the bed being 
partially renewed with fresh soil, they 
may be planted again in September or 
October. A third part of the soil 
being taken away, and replaced by 
fresh soil every year, the bed may con- 
tinue to be used for an unlimited 
period. Young bulbs or offsets will 
be produced more or less every season, 
and these may be taken off when the 
bulbs are taken up, laid by themselves. 



and planted in a nursery-bed for a 
year, when they will have grown 
sufiSciently large to be fit for planting 
in the flowering-bed. Single-flowered 
Hyacinths, whether in mixed borders 
or in beds, will generally have a ten- 
dency to produce seeds ; but as these 
weaken the bulbs, the flower-stalks 
should be cut off as soon as the flowers 
have faded, or the capsules ought to 
be stripped off the flower-stalks with 
the hand as soon as they appear ; un- 
leM, indeed, it is wished to raise new 
sorts, — in which case the seeds may be 
allowed to ripen, and they should be 
sown under glass as soon as they are 
ripe. They will come up the follow- 
ing spring, and, if carefully trans- 
planted and properly treated, will pro- 
duce flowers in from three to five years. 

Plowermg Hyacinths m glasses 
oftDoter is a very simple operation, 
and may be effected by filling the 
glass with water up to the neck ; and 
then placing the bulb in the cup- 
shaped part of the glass intended to 
)«ceive it, and renewing the water 
frt>m time to time when it begins to 
get muddy. When the water is 
changed the bulb should not be taken 
out, unless the roots are short and 
few, but the hand should be put over 
the top of the glass so as to retain the 
bulb in its place, and the water care- 
fully and slowly poured off. This is 
done to prevent any injury being 
done to the long roots, as they are 
very brittle and easily broken, and 
the plant is seriously injured by their 
being in an imperfect state. When 
one of the long roots is broken, it 
should be cut off with a sharp knife 
close to the bulb. 

When Hyacinths are to be grown 
in water-gluses, some persons think 
it advisable first to plant the bulbs in 
soil, and when they have made roots 
of an inch or more in length, to take 
them up, and wash the roots before 
putting them in glasses; but planting 
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in a flower-pot generally makes the 
roots spread, instead of descending 
perpendicularly; and thus, they can 
scarcely be put into the glass without 
breaking. To avoid this danger the 
bulbs should be planted in loose 
sandy soil, and a very deep pot. 
When the bulbs are put into the 
water, without previously planting 
them in the ground, the glasses may 
be kept in the dark, till the roots 
begin to grow ; but jas soon as this is 
the case, the glasses should be placed 
in a warm room near the light, when 
the plants will grow rapidly. They 
will, however, in ordinary cases, do 
very well without any other care than 
putting them in the glasses, and letting 
the water at first just touch the bulb. 
As soon as the roots begin to grow, 
however, the water should be lowered ; 
as, if water is retained round the 
bulb after it has been excited into a 
growing state, it is very apt to rot. 
For the same reason great care should 
he taken not to let any water pene- 
trate into the heart of the plant when 
the leaves begin to open, and the 
flower-stalk to rise. Should the 
flower^stem appear weak, it may be 
supported by a slender prop fixed 
in a disk of wood, on which the 
glass may be placed as its base; 
or by any more elegant or con- 
venient means. In choosing Hya- 
cinths for water-glasses, the red and 
blue flowers are preferable to those 
which are white or yellow ; the latter 
two having a fragrance too powerful 
for rooms, and, besides, they gene- 
rally flower weaker in glasses than the 
others. In the windows of seed- 
shops we sometimes sed Hyacinths or 
Narcissi with their flowers inverted in 
a glass of water, appearing as if they 
had grown in that position. They 
are, however, grown in the usual 
manner, with the glass inverted over 
the pot in which the flower is grown, 
and only turned and the glass filled 



up with water after the flower haa 
expanded, the flower-pot being re- 
moved, and the bulb wrapped in wet 
moss. Sometimes another flower 
appears growing from the other end 
of the glass; but this is grown in 
another flower-pot in the usual way, 
and only removed to the glass when 
it is wanted to produce the proper 
effect Deceptions of this kind can- 
not be considered in good taste, par- 
ticularly at the present day, when 
people are so much better educated 
than formerly. Hyacinths flowered 
in water are seldom good for much 
afterwards ; nevertheless, if the leaves 
are carefully preserved, and the plants, 
immediately that they have done 
flowering, are planted in a nursery- 
bed, they will recover their vigour in 
two or three years. It is also said 
that sinking the bulb entirely in 
water after it has done flowering invi- 
gorates it, and will enable it to flower 
the second year ; but I have never 
had an opportunity of proving this. A 
very small portion of common salt 
added to the water is said to accele- 
rate the growth of Hyacinths, and to 
give a deeper green to their leaves ; 
and keeping the water warm, say at a 
temperature of 60*, is also said to 
promote their growth. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that too much 
salt will kill the plants. 

Qrovying Hyacinths in pots of 
soil requires particular care. To 
insure a vigorous growth, the pots 
ought to be deeper than usual, and 
they need not be much wider at the 
top than at the bottom. The soil 
ought to be a sandy loan, mixed with 
rotten leaves or dung so thoroughly 
decayed as to have become a kind of 
mould, and the pots ought to be well 
drained. When first planted, which 
ought to be in September, or any 
period between that month and 
February, the bulbs may be kept in 
a cool place, and covered with soil or 
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rotten tan, till the bods have begun 
to mere; wben the pots may be tdcen 
to the gieenhouBe or the windows of 
a warm room, and if the soil be 
watexed with warm watCT, they will 
grow so mnch the faster. As soon 
as the plants begin to grow, they 
will require constant watering, but 
great caie should be taken not to let 
any water stand round the roots. 
When the plants have done flowering, 
they may be turned out of thto pots 
with the bails of earth unbroken, into 
the common soil ; and the bulbs may 
be taken up and dried when the 
leaves have decayed. Bulbs which 
have flowered in pots seldom flower 
vigorously the second year ; and un- 
less the amateur has abundance of 
room for a nuning-bed, and leisure 
to manage it, it is better to throw 
away at once bulbs which have been 
flowered either in pots or in water- 
glasses. 

Hybrids are plants rsised from 
seed produced by fecundating the 
Bt^;ma of one plant with the pollen 
of another, and the following is the 
mode of performing the operation : — 
The plant that is intended to bear 
the seed, should be carefully watched, 
and, just before th^ pollen bursts, the 
stamens should be cut off. The ope- 
rator must then wait till the stigma 
becomes covered with moisture ex- 
uding from it; and then, but not 
before, the pollen from the other 
plant must be applied with the 
point of a penknife, or the hairs of a 
earners hair pencil. Should the cells 
of the anthers of the one plant bunt 
before the stigma of the other bb- 
comes moist, the pollen may be col- 
lected, and kept in paper, till the 
stigma is ready to receive it. In 
some cases pollen has been kept good 
in this manner for two years; but 
the moisture of the stigma should 
be taken advantage of as soon as it 
appears, as it soon dries up, and can- 



not be restored artificially. The best 
time for performing the operation 
seems to be about the middle of a 
bright sunny day ; and, as soon as it 
is done, a bit of string, or a strand of 
bast-mat, should be tied round the 
stem of the flower, that the seed-pod 
may be known. As soon as the seeds 
are ripe, they should be sown imme- 
diately in shallow pans of light sandy 
soil, and set on a greenhouse shelf, 
where they may be suffered to remain 
during the winter. Many of the 
young plants will come up by spring, 
when they should be > immediately 
potted off into single pots, and treated 
as before recommended for cuttings. 
HtdhaVoba. — Saxifrhgeoi. — 
There are several kinds of Hydrangea, 
most of which are American shrubs, 
which are quite hardy in British gar^ 
dens. The kind best known, how- 
ever, and which is called the Hydran- 
gea, par exceUence, is a Chinese shrub, 
which is only half hardy in England. 
Botanists call it Hydrdngea HorUn- 
Ha, the spedfic name being given in 
honour of a French lady, whose 
Christian name was Hortense; and 
though it is now so common, it has 
not been introduced much more than 
fifty yean ; the first plant of it grown 
in Britain having been imported from 
China by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1789 
or 17dO, about the same time as the 
Tree Paeony. The Hydrangea, though 
nearly hardy, vi generally considered 
as a greenhouse or window-plant ; 
and it is admirably adapted for the 
latter situation, as it is scarcely pos- 
sible to ^ve it too much water, though 
water may be withheld from it for 
several days without killing it — ^the 
plant reminding its possessor of its 
wants by its conspicuously drooping 
its leaves, and reviving rapidly when 
water is given. It should be grown 
in a rich soil, and its branches should 
be cut in every year when it has done 
flowering; as, otherwise, the branches 
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•M apt to become nndghtly from 
lofling their leavei new tbe Imw. 

Blue Hydrangeas are rery much 
•dmired ; partly, perbaps, firom tbe 
diffienlty of obtaining them, for no 
plaata can be more eapriciona. 
Sometimes they come without any 
trouble at all; sometimeB applying 
any one of tbe numerous recipes re- 
commended will change the colour, 
either directly or gradually; and 
sometimes no care and no recipe has 
tile sligbteet effect, and the flowers 
nmain pink in spite of all that can 
be done to turn them blue. Water 
impregnated with alum, steel filings, 
sheep*B dung, wood-ashes, peat-ashes, 
nitre, carbonate of soda, or common 
salt, are all recommended, and all 
succeed — sometimes. The flowers are 
sometimes turned blue by removing 
the plants to a loamy soil, and some- 
times by planting them in peat. It is 
generally allowed that the fine yellow 
loam found in some parts of Hamp- 
stead and Stanmore Heaths, and the 
peat of Wimbledon Common, are 
sure to produce the desired efiect ; as 
is also the peat of the bogs near 
Edinburgh, and that of the neighbour- 
Eood of Berlin and St Petersburgh ; 
but these soils are not always to be 
procured when wanted. Water in 
which tan has been steeped is also 
very often successful ; though, like the 
other recipes, it cannot always be de- 
pended on. 

HTBMo'cHAnis. — BydroduEfidea. 
— Frogbit — ^A protty little British 
water-plant, with white flowers. 

Htdro'pipbr. — Water Pepper.— 
See PoLT^ooHUW. 

HTn'RicuM. — - Hyperiehcea, — 
St John*s Wort — The pretty yellow- 
flowered shrubs and herbaceous pe- 
rennials known by this name at the 
present day, were formerly in high 
Teputo for driving away evil spirits ; 
and on this account were generally 
planted near dwelling-houses. They 



were also highly valued for their 
medicinal pn^>erties, being believed 
to have a powerful effect in stopping 
blood and healing wounds. The 
most common kind, the Tutsan, or 
Park Leaves, is now made into an- 
other genus, under the name of Andro- 
s«mum ; but the botanical distinction 
is very trifling. All the kinds will 
thrive under the 4rip of trees ; and 
they will grow in any soil and situa* 
tion, though they ]H«fer moisture and 
the shade. They are found in almost 
all the temperate climates of the 
world; and they are propagated by 
seeds, and by dividing the roots. 

Htpocalt'mma. — Myrt^eeoB, — The 
Peach Mtetlb.— This is a beautiful 
little Swan River shrub, vrith peach- 
coloured flowers. It is a greenhouse 
plant, requiring the usual treatment of 
half-hardy Australian shrubs. The 
leaves when bruised smell of lemon ; 
and the flowers closely resemble those 
of the peach-tree, except that they are 
much smaller. 



IBB'RIS.—0h<c(fer<9.— Candytuft 
— Most of the kinds of Candytuft 
are well-known annuals,which received 
their name from /. vmbeUhUi, the 
first species grown as a garden flower, 
having been brought from Candku 
The seeds should be sown in a rich 
light soil in autumn, where they aro 
to remain, and kept ratiier dry during 
winter. They should be repeatedly 
thinned out, and in spring they should 
be watered with liquid manure, taking 
care not to let the liquor touch the 
plants. When the plants are about 
to flower, those of the common kind 
should be six or eight inches apart 
every way at least ; and those of /. 
Cimmbria^ the Rocket Candytuft, 
should be from one to two feet apart; 
and thus treated, the flowers will be 
very laif^e and flue. When it is not 
thought advisable to take so much 
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trouble, the aeeda inaj be sown Teiy 
thin, either in autumn or early in 
spring; either alone, or mixed with 
mignonette ; and in either case they 
will look very well in the flower bor- 
ders. The perennial and suffruticose 
kinds are well adapted for rock-work ; 
and they are easily propagated by cut- 
tings, or by dividing the root. 

Iceland Mom. — Cetraria idan- 
dica. 

Ice Plant. — SeeMESEMBRYA'NTHs- 

MUM. 

Ichneumon Fly. — A very elegant 
slender creature, somewhat resem- 
bling a gnat, which generally deposits 
its eggs in the living body of a cater- 
pillar. Great numbers of caterpillars 
are thus destroyed every year; and 
as the grub of the Ichneumon do^ 
not feed upon vegetable matter of any 
kind, it may be r^;aided as a friend 
to gardeners, and it should be spared 
accordingly. There are several kinds 
of Ichneumon Flies, some much 
larger than others, but the habits of 
all are the same. 

Tlex. — This name is frequently 
applied in common conversation to 
the QiUrcus Tlex, or evergreen oak ; 
but it is properly the botanic name of 
the Holly. 

Plex. — AquifoliaceoB. — A genus 
of evergreen shrubs or low trees, of 
which the most interesting is I'lex 
Aquifhlium, or the common Holly, 
a native of Britain, with fine dark 
green prickly leaves, and scarlet or 
coral-coloured berries. There are a 
great many varieties of this shrub, 
some of which have leaves variegated 
with cream colour, white, different 
shades of yellow, and slight tinges of 
red ; and others have white, yellow, 
and even black fruit They are all 
beautiful, and, being evergreen and 
quite hardy, are reckoned among the 
most ornamental of British shrubs. 
They grow slowly, but as they are 
always erect and compact, they are 



very valuable for small gardens, 
where the plants require to be kept 
within bounds. The species are pro- 
pagated by seeds, which are kept a 
winter in a rot-heap before they are 
sown ; and the varieties are propagated 
by budding or grafting on the speeies, 
and sometimes by cuttings. As, how* 
ever, the operation of propagation, 
whether by seeds or otherwise, is slow, 
and, in the case of ^budding and 
grafting, somewhat difficult, amateurs 
will always find it j preferable to pur- 
chase plants from the nurserymen. 
Hollies will grow in any soil in an 
airy situation, but they do not thrive 
in smoke. They prefer a loamy soil, 
but they will grow in sand, and 
also in strong clay ; and, though not 
so well, on chalk or limestone. They 
make beautiful and permanent hedges, 
elegant single trees, and picturesque 
gi'oups ; and from the closeness < of 
their foliage, they are very useful in 
shutting out any unpleasant objects. 
A Holly hedge is also well ad^ted 
for a street or roadside garden; as, 
while it serves as a screen, it has a 
cheerful look, both in summer and 
winter. 

Illi'cium. — Winteracece, — Half- 
hardy shrubs, with very dark strongly 
scented flowers, which smell like ani- 
seed; and hence the popular name 
applied to the genus of Aniseed Tree. 
Most of the kinds come from China, 
and are tender. in British gardens ; but 
/. Jloridanumf an American species, 
is very nearly hardy, only requiring 
protection in severe winters. They 
should all be grown in peat ; and they 
are generally increased by layers, 
though cuttings will strike in heat 
under a bell-glass. 

I mpa^iens. — BalsanUnecB, — Noli 
me tangere. There are several annual 
hardy species of this genus, most of 
which are natives of £urope and North 
America, and have yellowish flowers ; 
but some have lately been introduced 
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with beautiful pink flowers from India. 
They are all distinguished by the seed- 
yessel springing open when it is touch- 
ed, and discharging the seeds. All the 
kinds require a light soil, and abun- 
dance of water ; and they are generally 
large, erect, strong-growing plants. 
Several very beautiful species have 
been introduced within the last few 
years from the Himalayan Mountains, 
most of which have pinlcish or rose- 
coloured flowers ; and lately a creep- 
ing plant (/. repena) has been intro- 
duced, the first of the genus. It has 
yellow flowers, and it is a native of 
Ceylon. 

Imarchino. — A species of grafting, 
in which the scion is only partially 
separated from the parent plant; in 
such a manner, that while it is uniting 
with the stock, it derives a portion of 
its nourishment from the plant to be 
propagated. For this purpose the stock 
is either planted near the parent, or if 
in a pot it is placed near it, in such a 
manner that a branch firom the scion 
can be readily joined to the stock. 
The stock is sometimes cut over imme- 
diately above its point of junction with 
the branch joined to it ; but more 
frequently the stock is left at length. 
The stock may either be united to the 
scion by notching the one into the 
other, as in notch-grafting ; or simply 
by paring a portion of the bark and 
wood from both sdon and stock, and 
tplidng them together, as in side- 
graftinflf. In either case the sdon is 
made fkst to the stock by tying them 
together with strands of matting, and 
the graft so formed is covered with 
moss tied on, or with grafting-clay, or 
gnfting-wax. After a certain period, 
tiie sdon and stock unite, when the 
former is separated from the parent, 
and the stock is cut over a little above 
the gnft. After some further time, 
when the sdon begins to grow vigoi^ 
oualy, the stock is cut close over above 
the point of union, and the section left 



becomes in time covered with bark. 
April is the best season for inarching, 
as unless the sap is fully in motion, 
the wounds dry instead of uniting; 
and hence, if tiie operation be per- 
formed too soon, when the stock and 
the sdon are examined at the end of 
the time when it is expected they 
will be united, it will be found that 
they do not adhere at all, and that, 
indeed, the wounds have healed sepa- 
rately. Inarching is only adopted in 
the case of woody plants that grow 
with diflSculty when grafted in the 
usual manner. The conditions of 
growth are the sam% as in indepen- 
dent grafting^-viz. that the inner 
or soft wood of the stock must be 
placed exactly on that of the sdon, 
to insure their union. Inarching is 
generally applied to Camellias ; and 
any person who has visited Messrs. 
Loddiges", at Hackney, Messrs. 
Chandler's, in the Yauxhall - road, 
or, in fact, any of the great Camel- 
lia growers, in April or May, must 
have seen some of the large old plants 
of the superior kinds, surrounded by 
a number of pots of the common 
single red, supported at different 
heights, for the convenience of reach- 
ing the different branches to which 
they have been united by inarching. 
One of the modes shown of grafting 
has all the advantage of inarching,* the 
sdon being nourished by the water as 
it would be in inarching by its roots. 
— See Grattino. 

Indian Corn. — See Zb^a. 

Indian Crbss. — See Tropje^olum. 

Indian Fig. — See Opit^ntia. 

Indian Shot. — See Ca'nna. 

I'noa. — Legumin^BiB. — Beautiful 
plants, nearly allied to the genus 
Mimosa, with silky tassel-like flowersw 
— ^All the spedes are stove shrubs, 
and should be grown in a mixture of 
loam and peat. They are propi^ted 
by cuttings, taken off at a joint, which 
are struck in pure sand, under a bell- 
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glut, and plunged in a hotbed, or 
tan, to afford them bottom-heat. 

Insbctb are extremely destructive 
to flower gardens, particularly thoae 
belonging to the order Lepiddptera, 
which includes the butterflies and 
moths. Some of the Coledptera, or 
beetles, are also very injurious, while 
in the grub state. It would take too 
much space, in a work like the present, 
to give even the names of all the in- 
sects which injure flowers ; but some 
of the most destructive are mentioned 
by their popular names as they occur 
in the alphabetical series, and a few 
words said on each. Entomology 
should, however, be studied by every 
one who loves flowers.; as it is of 
great service to the florist to know 
these destructive creatures under all 
their changes. It is true, that insects 
are, in most cases, only injurious in 
the caterpillar state; but often, by 
destroying a chrysalis, or a moth, or 
butteifly, before it has had time to lay 
its eggs, the mischief which would have 
been done by the brood which would 
be raised from them may be pre- 
vented. 

Fmula. — CompodtCB, — Elecam- 
pane. — Some of the foreign species of 
this genus are very showy plants, all 
with orange-yellow flowers, and large 
coarse stalks and leaves. They are 
only suitable for large gardens or 
shrubberies, where they can have 
plenty of room. They will grow in 
any common garden soil, ai^d they 
are increased by seeds, or by dividing 
the root. 

Ionopsi'didm. — Cfruciferat. — /. 
acaHile is a pretty little annual plant 
found wild on the Basaltic bills near 
Lisbon, and consequently very suit- 
able for rockwork. Its flowers, 
which, though small, are very abund- 
ant, are white when they first appear, 
but turn to lilac before they fitde. 
When first introduced, in 1845, it 
was supposed to be a OocMetiria, 



Ipoms^a. — CowvolmUdcece, — Beau- 
tiful climbing plants, herbaceous and 
shrubby, which should be brought 
forward in a stove or hotbed ; though 
when they have formed their floweiv 
buds, many of them may be planted 
out in May to flower in the open air. 
All the species should be grown in a 
light soil, well manured with decayed 
leaves, or the very rotten part of an 
old hotbed. Two beautiful kinds are 
/. rubro-ctaruleOy a half-hardy annual, 
which, if planted out in a warm bor- 
der, Wl flower beautifully in the open 
air; and /. or PharhitU Learii, 
which will only flower in a stove. 
Both these kinds produce an astonish- 
ing number of flowers, though each 
flower lasts only one day, and some- 
times, if too much exposed to the sun^ 
only a few hours ; and both grow with 
great rapidity and vigour. /. Learii 
is, however, a shrub, and is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike rapidiy with 
the aid of a little bottom-heat /• 
ficifllia resembles these species, but 
it has darker flowers, which will ex- 
pand in greenhouse-heat, and which 
live two or three days. It is shrubby, 
and continues flowering till autumn. 
/. Horsf6lU<B is also a most splendid 
climber. It should be grown in a 
moist stove, in rich light loam, and 
allowed plenty of water while grow- 
ing. It thrives best when grafted 
on /. indgrdst and when grown on 
its own roots, it should be cut down 
every year to within a few inches 
of the ground. Another spedes, 
/. tyri&nthiTMiy has very rich dark 
flowers, which it produces in great 
abundance. 

IpoMo'psn. — Polemoniacece» — 
Beautiflil biennial Peruvian plants, 
with splendid scarlet flowers, which 
Professor Don, and some other bota- 
nists, classed with the Gilias,and which 
were formerly called Clintua. They 
are free-growing plants ; hut as they 
are supposed to require protection 
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during winter, tbey are generally 
grown in potB in England, and kept 
in a greenhouse. In America, how- 
ever, it appears that these plants are 
found in a wild state in Georgia, and 
that they are left in the open ground 
all the winter, without any protection, 
in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
where the plants attain a size (seven 
feet high), and the flowers a brilliancy 
of colour, quite unknown in £urope. 
They should be grown in a light and 
somewhat rich soil ; and care should 
be taken to prevent their roots from 
becoming sodden with water, as when 
this is l^e case, they are very apt to 
damp off. 

Pris. — IridhcecB. — There are 
three distinct kinds of Iris, besides 
innumerable species, hybrids, and 
varieties. These are, the fibrous- 
rooted kinds, which grow best in a 
fine sandy loam, and which increase 
rapidly every year by suckers from 
the roots ; the tuberous-rooted kinds, 
which are very apt to be destroyed by 
mails, or to rot from too much wet ; 
and the bulbous-rooted kinds, which 
should be taken up and replanted 
every second or third year, as the 
new bulbs, which are formed every 
season, are always directly under the 
old bulb ; and thus in the course of 
a few years the bulbs descend so low 
as to be out of the reach of the air, 
and consequently incapable of vegetsr 
tion. Thus it will be generally found 
that persons in the habit of growing 
Irises are always complaining of losing 
their plants, while the real fiiult rests 
with themselves for not taking up 
their bulbs at the proper time. The 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted Irises 
succeed best in sandy peat, or in any 
light and dry soiL The splendid 
Chalcedonian Iris is one of the tube- 
rous-rooted kinds; and it not only 
requires a dry soil during winter, 
but to be allowed plenty of pure 
air during the whole period of its 



growth, or it will be very apt t6 
damp off. 

Irish Ivy.— The Giant Ivy, R. 
eanari^ntis, which, though called 
Irish, is, in fiust, a native of the 
Canary Islands. 

Irish Yew. — The upright-growing 
Yew, which forms a flame-shaped 
tree like the upright cypress, or the 
Lombardy poplar, instead of spreading 
like the common kinds. When young, 
it makes a very handsome shrub, 
from the flne colour and luxuriance 
of its foliage. 

IsaVis. — OructfaxB, — L tinetiria, 
the Woad, is a British plant, used 
for dyeing blue, and which looks 
well in a miscellaneous border or 
shrubbery. Some of the species are 
dwarf plants, very suitable for rock^ 
work. 

IsoNA^NDRA. — SapotocecB. /. 

g:&tta is the tree which is said to 
produce the Gutta Percha. It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula and 
Borneo, and has only very lately been 
introduced into Great Britain. In 
the autumn of 1848, there were, how- 
ever, two or three healthy plants of it 
atKew. 

IsopoVsoN. — ProteeLceai. — Austra- 
lian plants, with very curious leaves 
and flowers, nearly allied to B&nksia. 
They should be grown in peat and 
sand, mixed with a little turfy loam, 
and the pot should be a third filled 
with potsherds broken small. These 
plants are very difficult to cultivate, 
as they are very apt to damp off; the 
cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 

Ia</TouA.^~Lchdiiieeai. — Annual 
and biennial plants, which may be 
sown in the open ground, or brought 
forward in a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. /. axillaris is a most beau- 
tiful and elegant plant, the flowers 
of which look like a lai^e Ulac jas- 
mine. 

I'tea. — Ericacece, — A little hardy 
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Americsn shrab, which lequires peat 
■oU in British gardeus. 

Itt. — See Hb'dkra. 

TxiA. — /rM2doe«.— BulbouB-rooted 
plants, with Terj beautiful flowers, 
which Tsry exceedingly in colour and 
form. They are all natires of the 
Gape of Good Hope, and they are 
generally grown in pots in green- 
houses; but as, when thus treated, 
their slender stems are apt to become 
etiolated, and consequently very weak, 
t^ey do much better in the open gar- 
den, treated in the following manner, 
in the climate of London : — A bed 
of any length and breadth that may 
be required, should be dug out to 
the depth of two or three feet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil, a reten- 
tive day requiring to be dug deepest. 
This beid should have a third part of 
its depth filled with pebbles, brick- 
bats, or any other draining materiaL 
A stratum of fresh turfy loam should 
be laid on this, and above it a stratum 
of rotten cow-dung, so as to fill the 
bed to within about a quarter of its 
depth from the surfiu» of the ground. 
The bed should then be filled with 
a mixture of light turfy loam and 
sand, the loam being broken or 
chopped small, but not sifted. The 
sur&ce of the bed should be raised 
two or three inches above the level of 
the surrounding border; and it is 
most desirably situated, if backed by 
a south wall, and sloping from ihe 
gravel-walk. In this bed the Ixia 
roots should be planted in quincunx ; 
and if they are protected by a thatched 
covering raised on a slight wooden 
frame during winter, they may be left 
in the ground several years without 
sustaining any injury. In the north 
of England, or in any cold wet cli- 
mate, the Ixias may be planted in 
October in pots, well drained, with a 
layer of cow-dung over the drainage, 
and filled up with a mixture of turfy 



loam and sand. The Ixias should 
be planted three in each pot; and 
the pots should he plunged into a 
hotbed, and covered with a glass 
frame during winter. In spring, the 
glasses may be gradually removed, 
and when the flowers are nearly ready 
to expand, the pots may be removed 
to the greenhouse, or the window of 
a sitting-room. Where the soil of a 
garden is a fat yellow loam, on a 
chalky or other porous subsoil, and 
the situation dry and yet sheltered, 
the bulbs may frequently be planted 
in the open ground, and left there 
for years, without any other care than 
covering them with a heap of dead 
leaves during winter. 

Ixo^RA. — JtubideecB. — Splendid 
stove plants. The history of Ixora 
eoccineOf the best known species of 
the genus, is rather curious. Itisanar 
tive of China, and of some of the East 
India islands, where it is worshipped 
as a sacred plant, and where it is said 
to form a small tree about six feet 
high, rising with a single stem, and 
having its head formed entirely of 
clusters of bright scarlet and yellow 
flowers, whence it has received the 
names of Fldmma Sylvarum, and 
the Tree of Fire. This pknt was 
first introduced in 1690; but it was 
soon lost, and its existence was even 
doubted till it was re-introduced about 
a hundred years afterwards by the 
celebrated Doctor Fotheigill. After 
this, seeds were obtained by several 
nurserymen, and the plant was so 
much admired that it was sold for 
several years at five guineas each. It 
is now common in collections, but it 
ia rather difficult to keep ; as, though 
it requires a moist heat, it will die if 
its roots are suffered to retain any 
stagnant moisture among them, and it 
must not be plunged either in tan or 
in a hotbed. It is also very liable te 
be attacked by insecti* 
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TA*CA, OR Jack Trbe. — A species 
^ of ArtoG^us, or bread-fruit. 

JicoBJB^i. — The plant usually called 
bj this name is a species of Senecio, 
or Groundsel. It is also called pur- 
ple Ragwort. See Sbnb^cio. 

JicoBEA Lily. — A splendid bulb- 
ous-rooted plant, formerly called by 
botanists Amaryllis formoslssima, but 
the name of which is now changed to 
Spreke^lia, which see. 

Jacqui'mia. — Mynineas. — West 
Indian trees and shrubs, with showy 
flowers, requiring a stove in England. 
They should be grown in loam and 
sand, and are propagated by cuttings. 

Jalap. — The plant producing Jalap 
was formerly supposed to be a kind of 
Marvel of Peru; but it is now dis- 
covered to be a kind of Conv61vulus, 
or IpomoeHi. 

Ja'm BOS, OR THE RoSB ApPLB.— A 

kind of Eugenia, belonging to the order 
Myrtiioese. 

Jasmine. — See JasmiVum. 

Jasmi^um. — Olemd, — The Jas- 
mines are shrubs remarkable for their 
fragrant flowers; and the common 
species, Jctsmttwrn cfficiTiMe, is one 
of our most vigorous-growing wall- 
climbers, though a native of India. 
There are several species hardy in 
.British gardens, but Uie greater num- 
ber require the greenhouse or stove. 
The principal hardy species is that 
already mentioned. It well deserves 
a place against the wall of a house, or 
the piers of a verandah, which it will 
cover in a very short time; or, if 
planted against trellis- work, or against 
the frame-work of a bower, it will 
soon afford an agreeable shade, and 
produce its long, graceful, deep-green 
shoots in such quantities as, after 
covering the bower, to hang down to 
the ground all round it, and require 
to be separated like a curtain by a 
person entering. This plant and the 
common Ivy, when trained , up a 



single post, with a spreading umbrella 
top of firame-work, form two of the 
finest objects in small gardens by their 
pendent branches, which not only 
hang down from a height of from 
fifteen or twenty feet to the ground, 
but trail along it to a considerable 
distance. Both plants may be called 
eveigreens ; as, though the Jasmine is 
not so fix>m its leaves, it is so from the 
deep-green colour of its shoots. The 
flowers are white, and very firagrant, 
and yield an oil similarto that produced 
by/, gramdifiorvm, J, revoliktvm is 
a native of Nepal, with yellow blos- 
soms, and thrives against a wall, where 
it grows with great vigour, covering a 
lai^ space in a short time. J, wudi- 
fldrum is a very beautiful species in- 
troduced from China by Mr. Fortune 
in 1844. It has large yellow flowers, 
which appear before the leaves, and 
it is apparently hardy. It is a very 
valuable plant, as it flowers in Janu- 
ary, when so few plants are in flower 
in the Open air. The flowers, how- 
ever, have no fi'agrance. J. frit^ 
ticcma and /. humUe are upright 
border shrubs, with yellow flowers, 
deciduous leaves, and deep green 
shoots. /. gra/ndiflonim is a hot- 
house shrub that bears a strong re- 
semblance to the common Jasmine, 
and yields the Oil of Jasmine of the 
shops. /. odorcEtissimumf from the 
Azores, has yellow and very fragrant 
flowers and broad evergreen leaves. 
J,<tz&ncumf a native of Madeira, 
requires the greenhouse, has white 
flowers, and is very fragrant ; and /. 
SdnibaCf a stove species, of which 
there is a variety with double flowers, 
is most fragrant during the night. 
It is to this. species that Moore al- 
ludes in his beautiful lines on the 
Jasmine. There are several other 
species, but all are climbers, except 
J.friiticcMM and /. humiUf already 
mentioned. They will all thrive in 
any common garden-soil, mixed with 
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leaf-mould; and they may be all 
propagated by cutting! planted in 
•and, and covered with a hand-glaia. 

Jbruialim Sage. — See Phlo^mis. 

Jbt d'bau. — A fountain, which 
oonaista of a tingle column of water, 
rifing ttraight up out of the ground. 
— See FouHTAiHi. 

Jonquil. — A kind of Narcisfus. 

JuDAi TtLEx.-C&cis SiUqudstrum. 
—A low tree, producing numerous 
racemes of beautiful pink flowers, 
from the old wood of the trunk and 
branches. It grows freely in any com- 
mon garden-soil, but prefers a warm 
and sheltered situation; and it flowers 
best against a wall. The flowers have 
an agreeable and slightly add taste ; 
and they are eaten in France, fried in 
batter, as fritters. There are several 
varieties, but the only other species 
is C. eoMMdenns, a native of North 
America. As these plants bear abund- 
ance of seed, and grow rapidly, they 
are often raised from seed ; and hence 
the great number of varieties. They 
may also be propitiated by layers. 

Jujube Tree. — The lozenges called 
Jujubes are made from the fruit of 
Zizyphtu wlgarisy which ripen* 
abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Paris ; but the real Jujube-tree is Z. 
Jujvhay a native of the East Indies, 
which requires a stove in Europe. 
Both are nearly allied to PaliurMy or 
Christ's Thorn. 

JoLiBRi'ssiM. — This beautiful tree, 
which is a kind of AciUna, is called 
the Silk-tree, from the abundance 
and silkiness of its long, fine, tassel- 
like blossoms. It is rather tender in 
England, but it grows freely in Italy. 
— See AcA^ciA. 

Juniper. — See Jumi'perus. 
JuNi'pBRus. — CwifertZy § Owpr^a- 
sivKB, — The Juniper. — Evergreen 
shrubs, natives of different parts of the 
world, but most of which are hardy in 
British gardens. They all thrive in 
common soil mixed with sand, or in 



heath-mould ; and they are generally 
propagated by seeds, though they will 
all root from cuttings. J. commiiniSfaL 
native of Britain, of which there are 
several varieties, is a very common 
hardy evergreen, sometimes found in 
the form of a low bush, and at others 
in that of a conical tree, like the 
Cypress. It bears clipping, makes 
excellent garden hedges, and was for- 
merly cut into a great variety of 
shapes. The fruit is used throughout 
Europe to flavour ardent spirits (the 
spirit called Hollands being made from 
it), and the wood is burned in ovens 
or kilns to flavour dried beef, hanas, 
or fish. /. virginiitnaf the Red Ce- 
dar, is one of the most common of 
small evergreen trees, or large shrubs. 
It is raised from seeds, and the male 
and female plants being of difierent 
sizes, the individuals vary exceedingly 
in their form and manner of growtii ; 
so that a number of plants of this 
species may exist in a shrubbery or 
pleasure-ground, and yet not two of 
them be alike. /. excelsa is a tall 
Cypress-like shrub, or low tree, very 
haidy and very ornamental. /. re- 
curvcif a native of Nepal, is a very 
elegant plant, with drooping shoots, 
well adapted for cemeteries. It is 
one of the hardiest of the species, and 
thrives even in the smoke of London. 
/. Saibtna, the common Savin, is one 
of our most ancient garden shrubs, 
being almost the only coniferous ever- 
green planted in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and there are several varie- 
ties of this species, all of which are 
beautiful. The fragrance of all the 
Junipers is resinous and refreshing, 
and many of the kinds are used in 
medicine. The wood used in making 
lead pencils is generally that of the 
red cedar ; or of the Barbadoes Cedar, 
Cedrkla odorat€tf which last is a 
stove plant in England. 

JusTi'cu. — Aca/ntMiceai. — Stove 
plants, with showy and curious flowers. 
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KKAUTIA. 



They require a rich light soil, or a 
mixture of loam and peat, and flower 
freelj with moderate care. They are 
propagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily in sand, under a hand-glass, 
and with bottom-heat. 



KA'LMIA.-Ericaceas.-Tlie Calico 
Laurel. — Low shrubs, with beau- 
tiful flowers ; natives of North Ame- 
rica. They maybe grown with perfect 
safety in the open air, or they may be 
kept in a greenhouse and forced, so 
as to flower in February. They are 
generally grown in peat earth, on 
account of their numerous hair-like 
fibrous roots; and they may be re- 
moved even when in flower, without 
injury, if sufficient care be taken. 
They are propagated by layers, or by 
seeds, which are received every year 
in large quantities from America. The 
seeds should be sown in pots, in sandy 
peat, or heath-mould, as it is called ; 
and they should be very thinly covered. 
When the plants come up, they should 
be transplanted into other pots, putting 
three in each, and they should not be 
removed to the open ground till they 
are five or six inches high. They 
should be planted out in spring. 

Ealosa'mthes. — OrasmlacecB. ■ — 
Mr. Haworth's name for Ordssula 
coccinea, and some of the allied spe- 
cies. — See Ciu'ssuLi. 

Eaulfu'ssia. — CompSsitce. — A 
beautiful little annual resembling an 
Aster, the ray florets of which curl 
curiously back after they have been 
expanded a short time. This plant 
was formerly considered half-hardy; 
but it is found only to require sowing 
in the open border in April, to flower 
in May or early in June. Its beauty 
is, however, very short-lived, as its 
flowers have generally all faded, and 
its seeds ripened before the end of 
July. It has been named Chari^is 



by Professor De Candolle, but the 
name has not been generally adopted. 

Kbbl. — The lower part of the 
flower of a pea-flowered plant, con- 
sisting of two petals, so closed to- 
gether as to resemble a little boat. 

KxNNB^DYA. — Zegvmin^9(JB. — A 
genus of well-known plants, with 
showy flowers, which has been lately 
divided by Baron HUgel into four new 
genera, viz. : — the Hardenbergias, 
comprising those with small bluish or 
lilac flowers on slender branches, the 
type of which is K. monophyUa; 
the Zichyas, having bunches of broad 
reddish flowers, with very short keels, 
as for example, K. eoccinea ; the 
Eennedyas, with large scarlet or 
crimson flowers, having long keels; 
and the Physolobiums, having flowers 
a good deal like those of the Zichyas, 
but with bladdery capsules. All the 
Kennedyas are Australian climbing or 
trailing shrubs, which require a green- 
house in England, and should be 
grown in heath-mould, or very sandy 
loam, mixed with peat. They are 
propagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily in sand, under a bell-glass. 

Ke'rria. — Hoaacece, — By some 
mistake, Kerria japonica was at first 
supposed to belong to C6rchoru8, a 
genus of Tiliacett, and of course nearly 
allied to the Lime-tree, to which it 
bears no resemblance, though it is still 
called Corchorus jap6nicu8 in the 
nurseries. It is also singular that 
though the double-flowered variety 
was introduced into England in 1700, 
the species was not introduced till 
1835. It is a delicate little shrub, 
too slender to support itself in the 
open air ; but when trained i^nst a 
wall,flowering in great profusion. It 
should be grown in a light rich soil, 
and it is propagated by cuttings. 

Kidney Vetch. — See Anthy'llis. 

Knapweed. — Centater^a ScMbsa, 

Knau'txa. — Dipsacece. — One spe- 
cies is a very pretty little flower. 
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nqniring only the ustial treatment of 
hardy annuala. 

Khioht*! Stak. — A kind of Ama- 
r/llis, considered by some authors 
as forming a separate genus called 
Hippeistrum. 

Knitss are used in gardening for 
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pruning, and also for budding and 
grafting. Pruning-knives were for^ 



merly characterised by hooked blades ; 
but straight-edged blades are now pre- 
ferred, as making a cleaner cut. The 
best description of budding-knife haa 
a straight blade, the upper half of the 
back having also a cutting edge, and 
the handle is terminated by a rounded 
end. Sometimes a knife is made to 
serve as both a budding and graftings 
knife, as shown in fig. 32. 

Knowlto^nia. — RammcMcea.— 
Half-hardy perennial plants, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, nearly 
allied to Adbnis vemalis. They 
should be grown in peat, mixed with 
a little loam ; and they are increased 
by dividing the roots. 

Ko^cHiA. — Chenopodiacece. — Bel- 
videre or Summer Cypress. — An an- 
nual plant, formerly much cultivated 
in gardens, to gather for beaupots to 
place in the fire-places during sum- 
mer ; but which now is rarely seen. 
About a century ago many plants 
were grown for these large beaupots, 
but as they are now no longer used, 
the flowers that supplied them are 
neglected. Edchia is quite hardy, and 
only requires sowing in the open 
ground. 

KdLRKUTE^RiA. — SapmdhcetB. — A 
middle-sized deciduous tree, a native 
of China, but quite hardy in British 
gardens, and very ornamental from its 
large variously-divided foliage, and its 
conspicuous terminal compound spikes 
of rich yellow flowers. These are 
freely produced in the climate of Lon- 
don, and are often succeeded by blad- 
dery capsules, which contain seeds; 
and from these, or cuttings of the 
roots, it is readily propagated. It will 
grow in any soil, and does not alto- 
ther dislike coal smoke. 

KoMi^oA. — OMC»/cr(B_The Sweet 
Alyssum*— A pretty little annual, with 
white sweet-scented flowers, often used 
as an edging-plant to beds and borders. 
It only requires sowing in the open 
ground in March. 
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LAjSTHEHIA. 



T ABELS are pieces of wood,parch- 
■*-^ ment, or metal, bearing the name 
of the plants, and tied to them. When 
the names are affixed to a piece of 
wood or metal, stuck into the ground, 
thej are called tallies ; and of these 
there are many kinds. — See Tallies. 

LablaVii. — Leguminbsa. — The 
Egyptian Bean, formerly called JDS' 
liSiM Ldblab, but now Labl^via 
vidgiiris. A half-hardy climbing 
annual, or biennial plant, which only 
requires the usual treatment of similar 
plwts. It has a very showy flower. 

Labu'rnum. — See Ct'tisgs. 

liACEBARK. — See Laoe'tta. 

Lachena^lia.— ^j^'^oc^tf^cE.— Cape 
bulbs, with very showy flowers. They 
will not need taking up in winter; 
but must be grown in pots in a green- 
house, and allowed very little water 
at that season. They are generally 
grown in loam and peat, mixed with a 
little leaf-mould. 

La'oanum, or Ldhdammi, — ^A gum 
produced by some of the kinds of Cis- 
tus, different from laudanum, which 
is prepared from opium, and made 
from tiie Poppy. 

Ladies* Bedstraw. — See Galium. 

Ladies' Mantle. — See Alchb- 
xi'lla. 

Ladies* Slipper. — See Cypeipe^- 



DIUM. 

Ladies* Traces.- 



-See Spira'n- 



Ladt Bird. — See Coccine'lla. 

Lje^lia. — OrchidhcecB, — A very 
beautiful epiphyte, which may be 
grown with its roots wrapped in moss, 
and fastened on a piece of wood ; or 
in the husk of a cocoa-nut The 
flowers are extremely beautiful and 
very delicate. See Orchidbous Epi- 



Laobma^ia. — Oucwhitacece. — 
The Bottle Gourd.-- An East Indian 
species of Gourd, which is sometimes 
grown on account of its curious 



shape ; but the pulp of which is 
poisonous. 

Laoerbtrog^mu. — Lythrarike, or 
SalicaricB, — The Pride of India. — 
Beautiful trees, with flowers some- 
thing like those of the CUrkia in form, 
but much more brilliant in colour. 
L, indica is generally grown in the 
stove, but the other species succeed if 
planted in the open ground in a con- 
servatory. 

Laob'tta. — ThymdaceoB. — The 
Laoebark Tree. — A shrub or low tree, 
a native of Jamaica, remarkable for 
its liber, or inner bark. This inner 
bark slips off the wood without diffi- 
culty; and its fibres, which are ex- 
tremely fine, are so tough that they 
will admit of being spread out with- 
out breaking or separating^ till the 
bark becomes lace-like in its texture. 
Charles II. had a collar and ruffiet 
made of it. In England the plant 
requires a stove, and to be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat. It is pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which are rather 
hard to strike. The flowers are white, 
and in shape they resemble those of 
the Mezereon ; but instead of being 
produced in clusters round the stem, 
they grow on a kind of spike, fiur apart 
from each other. 

Lanta^ma. — Verbenacece, — Green- 
house and hothouse plants, with pretty 
flowers, nearly allied to the Verbenas ; 
and the half-hardy ones requiring the 
same treatment.-— See Verbena. 

Lapeyrou'sia. — Iridacece. — Cape 
bulbs, with pretty flowers, which may 
be planted in a warm border, and left 
in ihe ground during winter, if pro- 
tected during that season by a hand- 
glass, &c., from frost or heavy rain. 

Larkspur. — See Delphi'nium. 

Lasiopb'talum. — Byttneriiicece. — 
Australian low shrubs, which require 
a greenhouse in England, and are 
grown in loam and peat, and propa^ 
gated by cuttings. 

Lasthb^mia. — Com;p6sit(B» —.Call- 
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fornimn annoalt with bright yellow 
flowen ; which require the Juiaal 
treatment of Califomian plants^ — 
See CALiFoaNiAN Annuals. 

La'thyrus. — Leguminotof. — A 
genTU of vigorous-growing, very orna- 
mental perennials and annuals, of 
which those best known are L. Uui' 
foUiu, the Everlasting Pea, with pink 
flowers, and a variety with pure white 
flowers, both growing to the height of 
six feet or eight feet when supported 
by sticks, in the manner of common 
Peas, or trained to a trellis; L. gran- 
difitiruSy a perennial remarkable for 
the large size of its flowers ; L, odo- 
r^tuSf the common Sweet Pea, an 
annual remarkable for the fragrance 
of its blossoms, which are of various 
colours ; and L. tingitaniu, the Tan- 
gier Pea, a tall-growing plant, the 
flowers of which are dark purple. 
Another very interesting species is 
Lord Anson's Pea, L, mageUdnicus, 
a perennial plant, interesting from the 
beauty of its foliage and its blue flow- 
ers, and not nearly so much cultivated 
as it ought to be : against a wall, it is 
a rare, and at the same time a very 
elegant species. There are many 
others, both annuals and perennials, 
all of which are more or less showy, 
and being of vigorous growth are well 
adapted for broad borders. They will 
grow in any common soil ; the annuals 
are propi^ted by seeds, and the 
perennials by division of the root. 

LAUREL.---See Ce'rasus. 

Lau'rus . — Lauracece. — The Sweet 
Bay, L. nSbUiSf is a very handsome 
evergreen shrub or low tree, with 
dark-green leaves. It is somewhat 
tender, and requires a sheltered situar 
tion. The male and female flowers 
are on different plants ; and the former, 
which are of a rich yellow, are by fiir 
the most showy. It will grow in any 
common soil, and it is propagated by 
layers. The leaves are used to flavour 
cuatards. The fruit of the female 



plant is a round, dark, purple berry, 
produced in abundance in fine seasons; 
but it is seldom seen, as the male 
plant is by &r the most common. 
There are several other kinds of 
Latims ; most of which are stove 
shrubs. 

Lava'ndula. — Lahiatas, — The 
Lavender is a low suifrutescent bush, 
well known for the fragrance of its 
flowers, and for an oil which they 
yield by distillation in water. L. 
StOB^chas, the French Lavender, is a 
more ornamental plant than the com- 
mon kind, but somewhat tender. Both 
require a dry calcareous soil, and an 
open airy situation. The conunon 
Lavender is cultivated on a large 
scale at Mitcham, and also at Henley- 
on-Thames. At both places it is 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood planted in autumn ; and seeds 
are sold in the seed-shops. 

Lava'tera. — McUwkcece. — A very 
showy annual, common in flower- 
gardens, which only requires sowing 
in the open border in March or April. 
There are two other species which are 
shrubs. — See Tree Mallow. 

Lawn.— Smooth mown turf, when 
of any extent in pleasure-grounds, is 
called a lawn ; and its chief beauties 
are the uniformity of its surface, and 
uniformity in the kinds of grasses 
which cover it, and which produce an 
uniform tone of green. These objects 
are produced by first preparing the 
soil, which should be a sandy loam, 
or a loam slightly inclining to sand, 
of a foot or more in depth, and equally 
drained throughout, so as everywhere 
to retain the same degree of moisture. 
Next, the same mixture of grasses 
should be sown throughout, and lastly 
they should be mown at regular in- 
tervals, say of a fortnight during the 
summer months, and a month during 
spring and autumn. Whenever coarse 
grasses, or broad-leaved plants of any 
kind t^pear, they should be taken 
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out with the spud; and whenever 
any spot becomes bare, the soil should 
be renewed, and pieces of fresh turf 
introduced, or seeds sown ; also when 
worms disfigure the surface, the cast- 
ings which they throw up should be 
scraped off, and the surface watered 
with lime-water, by which all the 
worms will be destroyed. In general, 
it is impossible to produce a fine lawn, 
except in an open, airy situation, with 
a soil which will retain moisture 
during summer; for in close pent- 
up places, surrounded by walls or 
hedges, and under the drip of trees 
and shrubs, no kind of grass will grow. 
In such places, all that can be done 
is to encourage the growth of moss ; 
which will spring up naturally wherever 
the soil is kept sufficiently moist ; but 
where it is very dry, the branches of 
the trees and shrubs should be allowed 
to trail on the surface, so as com- 
pletely to cover it. In some situar 
tions, where the branches of the trees 
and shrubs do not lie close to the 
Bur&ce, or where they are chiefly of 
deciduous kinds, the surfaces may be 
clothed with Ivy or Periwinkle. In 
very small gardens, grass-plots are 
generally formed by rolls of turf taken 
from the sur&ces of some adjoining 
pasture-field or meadow ; but when 
grass-seed is sown, the following 
kinds are considered the best : — Fox- 
tail Meadow-grass, AlopecHrva pror 
tensis, which should form one-fourth 
of the whole ; the Sweet-scented 
Spring-grass, AwthoxdrUhwn odo- 
ratum, which gives the fragrance to 
new hay; and Pba prcUensiSy the 
Common Meadow-grass. To these 
may be added the Crested DogVtail- 
grass, Cynosurus cristatiu ; and the 
hard Fescue-grass, Festiica dAvri^a- 
cula, with about the proportion of a 
bushel of white clover- seed to four 
bushels of the other mixture; and 
this quantity will suffice for an acre of 
ground. 



Layering is a mode of propagating 
used both in the case of ligneous and 
herbaceous plants, and the operation 
is performed by choosing a young 
shoot of the current or the preceding 
year, bending it down to the ground, 
and covering a portion of it near the 
extremity of the shoot with an inch 
or more of soil, previously fixing it 
there with a hooked stick. In general, 
layers of woody plants made in au- 
tumn may be taken off about the 
same season the following year; but 
some trees and shrubs, such as Mag- 
nolias, the tree Ivy, &c, require to 
remain on the tree for two years. 
Roses layered in the summer season 
with shoots of the same yearns growth 
may be taken off the following spring; 
but the general practice is to layer 
them in autumn or winter, and allow 
the layers to remain on the plants for 
a year. Layers of herbaceous plants, 
such as Carnations, Pinks, Double 
Sweet Williams, and Chrysanthe- 
mums, made in the beginning of 
summer, will have made it>ots by the 
autumn ; and the layers of Chrysan- 
themums so rooted will flower the 
winter of the same year. To facili- 
tate the rooting of all layers, whether 
ligneous or herbaceous, a notch, or 
slit is made in that part of the shoot 
which is buried in the soil ; or it is 
twisted, and a portion of the bark 
taken off, or it is in some other way 
wounded, bruised, or injured, so as to 
check the return of the sap by the 
bark, when the sap, accumulating at 
the upper lip of the wound, forms a 
callosity there of granulated matter, 
from which roots are soon after 
emitted. In layering herbaceous plants, 
and more especially Carnations, the 
slit is made on the under side of the 
shoot, and in the case of woody plants, 
on the upper side. In both cases, the 
knife is entered immediately below a 
bud or joint; roots being always 
more freely protruded at the joints of 
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pUnto, than in the intervalB between 
theoL The cut is generallj made 
half through the shoot, and continued 
up half an inch or an inch, and to 
keep it open a small splinter of wood, 
or a small flat stone, or a piece of 
slate, or a potsherd, is put in between 
the divided parts to irritate the wound 




no. 33.— LA VSR or A CARNATION. 

and cause it to protrude granulous 
matter. See fig, 33. In layering 




no. 34.— LATTO OF A prruw lA. 

herbaceous plants, it was formerly 
the custom to shorten the leares 



remaining on the layer, but in modem 
practice this is considered unnecessary 
and even injurious, by lessening the 
powers of the leaves to elaborate the 
sap. The leaves are always stripped 
off that part of the layer which is 
buried in the soil ; as shown in the 
layer of a Petunia, fjg, 34. In layer- 
ing some woody plants, such as cer- 
tain kinds of Roses, Tree Pteonies, 
&c, the entire shoot is laid down, 
and the knife entered immediately 
below each eye; and the wounds being 
kept iopen by splinters of wood or 
stones, the whole shoot is covered 
with earth to the depth of half an 
inch or an inch, according as the soil 
is sandy or loamy, and a shoot is 
afterwards sent up from each eye, so 
that a shoot thus laid down, produces 
nearly as many plants as it has buds. 
This practice is much more successful 
with some kinds of shrubs and trees 
than with others, but it is not at all 
applicable to herbaceous plants. Some 
shrubs, such as the Honeysuckle, 
Tecoma, Wistaria, &c., which produce 
long shoots, and continue growing 
throughout the summer, may be 
pegged down as they grow, and a slit 
made behind each bud, or every other 
bud, covering the joint so treated 
with soil. A great many plants are 
thus produced from a single shoot in 
one season, more especially in moist, 
warm summers, or in a warm situa- 
tion, where water is applied artificially. 
Layers of every description root most 
freely in sandy soil, in an open airy 
situation ; and those which are diffi- 
cult to root succeed best wh^e the 
soil is almost a pure sand. The layer- 
ing of Carnations is an operation par- 
ticularly suitable for ladies, more 
especially when the plants are in pots, 
as they can be placed on a table or 
bench, and there will be no occasion 
for stooping. 

Latino in bt the Heels. — When 
plants are taken up for removal, if 
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they cannot be planted immediatelj, 
they are generally laid together hori- 
zontally, in a trench made for that 
purpose, and the roots covered with 
earth. This is done to prerent the 
roots from becoming dry and withered, 
which they would do if they were left 
exposed to the open air for any length 
<tf time. 

Leaowort. — See Pldmba^oo. 

Leaf-Mould is formed of decayed 
lea;veB, and is one of the most useful 
materials in the culture of flowers. 
All plants whatever will grow in leaf- 
mould, mixed with loam and sand, 
and many plants will grow in leaf- 
mould alone. It is particularly use- 
ful for growing plants in pots, espe- 
cially Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Petu- 
nias, Brugmansias, &c ; and in many 
cases it may be used as a substitute 
for heath -mould. Leaf- mould is 
formed by sweeping up the leaves of 
trees and shrubs in autumn and win- 
ter, and laying them in hei^ in a 
convenient place to rot, turning them 
over occasionally, so as to expose 
continually a new surfiice to the action 
of the air. At the end of a year, a 
considerable portion of the leaves will 
have become mould, and may be se- 
parated from the rest by sifting; 
and, at the end of two years, the 
whole will have become one mass 
of mould. If it were required to 
grow any kind of herbaceous plants 
to the largest possible size, within a 
given time, I do not know how it 
could be better done than by placing 
the plant in the centre of a bed, three 
or four cubical yards deep, of leaf- 
mould mixed with coarse sand, tho- 
roughly drained by a stratum of stones 
at the bottom, and amply supplied 
with water. Pine-apples in France, 
and melons in Holhmd, are grown to 
an enormous size in only leaf-mould 
and sand. The best substitute for 
leaf-mould is heath-mould, mixed 
with iiffaed very rotten dung. Or 



rotten dung alone may be used, if it 
has become so thoroughly decayed as 
to form a kind of mould. 

Lbathbr Wood. — See Di'rca. 

Leaves are, next to roots, the most 
important parts of plants. With a 
root a plant will begin to grow, but 
unless the leaves which it produces 
are allowed to come to maturity, it 
will soon cease to live ; because it is 
in the leaves alone that the moisture 
imbibed by the roots is elaborated 
into the sap or vital juice of the plant. 
Nothing BO decidedly shows the igno- 
rance or knowledge of a gardener, as 
the manner in which he treats the 
leaves of plants. Those of bulbs 
many gardeners will, if not pre- 
vented, cut off as soon as the plants 
have done flowering ; and, in general, 
gardeners wish to perform the same 
operation on all herbaceous plants 
after they have flowered. When a 
man of this description makes a layer 
or a cutting of a shoot that has the 
leaves on, he either takes them off 
entirely or cuts off their tips, not 
knowing that it is by means of the 
leaves alone that such cuttings can 
produce roots. (See Cuttimos.) At 
the base of every leaf there is the 
rudiment of a bud, either visible or 
dormant, and unless the leaf be allowed 
to come to maturity, this rudiment is 
killed or prevented from becommg a 
vital germ. Wherever buds are re- 
quired, therefore, it is necessary to 
preserve leaves. But leaves not only 
return sap to the buds at the base of 
their petioles, but through these pe- 
tioles they return sap to the general 
drcnlation of the plant ; and hence, 
the growth both of the roots of the 
plant and its shoots depends entirely 
on the number of its healthy leaves. 
Leaves perform their office of elabo- 
rating the sap by exposure to the light 
and air, and more especially to the 
direct influence of the sun; there> 
fore, it is not sufficient to preserve the 
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leayet which a plant prodncM, it ii 
also necesaary to prevent them from 
heing darkened bj adjoining plants or 
other objects, or from darkening other 
leaves. This in some cases requires 
thinning both of leaves and shoots ; 
but more generally it may be effected 
by placing the plant in an open airy 
situation. As the progress of a plant, 
therefore, after it is once originated, 
and planted in a proper soil and situa- 
tion, depends entirely on the leaves 
and on their treatment, it follows 
that the growth of the plant may be 
in a great measure checked by the re- 
movid of the leaves, either before they 
have bunt from the bud or imme- 
diately afterwards. In this way Mr. 
Beaton has reduced the shoots of the 
most vigorous-growing fruit-trees with- 
out ever once using the knife. The 
same principle may be applied in the 
case of every oUier description of 
plant. 

Leaves an also occasionally used 
instead of numure or tan for hotbeds ; 
and very frequently for what are 
called linings to old hotbeds, the heat 
of which has decreased. 

Lbchenau'ltia. — OoodenihriiB. — 
The two best known species of this 
genus are both natives of New 
Holland, and both conspicuous for the 
great abundance of their dark scarlet 
flowers. L. formoaa is very common 
in windows, greenhouses, and small 
balconies; but, though it is so general 
a &vourite, few people can keep it 
long. The fact is, that though it 
does not belong to the same natural 
order as the Heath, it very much re- 
sembles it in habit, and is even more 
easily killed. The LechenAultia 
should be grown in heath-mould 
mixed with a little loam, and treated 
exactly like a Heath; that is, never 
suffered to become too dry, and never 
saturated with water. It should be 
potted high, so as to leave the collar 
above the mould in the centre of the 



pot; and when kept in a balcony, 
the pot in which it grows should be 
placed within another pot, so that the 
roots may not be injured by the out- 
side of the pot becoming heated hj 
the sun. The most important point, 
however, is to allow the plant plenty 
of air, as it will not live without 
abundance of both air and light. L. 
Bdxteri is much more beautiful than 
the old species, as the flowers are 
much larger and more brilliant, but 
it requires the same treatment 

Le^dum. — EriciLcecB. — The Labra- 
dor Tea. — American low shrubs, with 
pretty white flowers, which require 
to be grown in peat and sand, heath- 
mould, or very sandy loam. Ledum 
buanfolium, the Sand Myrtle, is fre- 
quently called Ammyrsine buxifoUa 
in the nurseries. It is a very pretty, 
compact-growing, little plant, with 
box-tree leaves, and clusters of white 
flowers, which have a pink tinge on 
the back of the petals. It is very 
suitable for beds in a geometric 
flower-garden, or for rock-work ; but 
it requires a sli^t protection during 
severe frosts. 

Lboumimous Plants. — Plants that 
produce their seeds in a pod or legume, 
like the common Bean and Pea; 
some of them have pea-flowers, and 
others have tassel-like flowers, like 
those of the Acacias. 

Leiophy'llum. — Anothername for 
L^dum huxifoliwn, 

lasfuvA, — Duckweed. ^ 

Lbmov. — See Ci^trus. 

Lbono^is. — LahiatCB, — lionV 
ear. — Shrubby plants, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with scarlet or orange 
flowers, which are produced in whorls 
round the joints of the stems. The 
flowers are produced in autumn, and 
the plants require a light rich soil. 

Leopard's BAME.---See Done^Nr- 

CUM. 

LeptosiVhon. — Polemonidcea. — 
Pretty Califomian annuals, nearly 
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allied to Gilia, which will bear a. mo- 
derate degree of cold better than too 
much heat. — For their culture, see 
Anmuai.8. 

Leptospb'rmum. — MyrQcece^ — 
Yery pretty Australian half-hardy 
shrubs, with white flowers, which are 
generally kept in a greenhouse in 
England, but which may be grown in 
the open air, with a slight protection 
during winter. They require a sandy 
loam, mixed with peat in nearly equid 
quantities; and they are generally 
propi^ted by cuttings, as the plants 
which are raised from seed are a long 
time before they flower. 

Leschrnau'ltia.— See Lbchbn- 
au'ltia. 

Lespeoe^. — Legwninoaa!. — Pea- 
flowered perennial plants, nearly allied 
to the French Honeysuckle, which 
only require to be planted in any 
common garden-soil, in the open 
borders. 

Lesbb'rtia. — Zegwrmiosa, — L, 
p-Cdchra is a pretty little half-shrubby 
plant, with purplish-red pea-flowers, 
which are produced in May. It is a 
native of the Gape of Good Hope, and 
it is generally kept in a greenhouse. 

Leuco'jum. — Ama/ryUidhoeiiB, — 
The Snow-flake. — Beautiful bulbous- 
rooted plants, natives of Europe, as 
hardy as the common Snowdrop, and 
requiring the same treatment, except 
that they do not succeed quite so well 
under the drip of trees. Some of them 
are now placed in a new genus called 
•' AVis. 

Leucopo^oon. — ^jSjpaor((2ecB.-* Aus- 
tralian half-hardy shrubs, with spikes 
of feathery white flowers. They are 
very abundant in the temperate re- 
gions of Australia, and only require 
a slight protection in England during 
winter. 

Levbllimo is an operation which is 
required on a large scale in laying out 
gardens, and on a smaller scale in 
digging uneven ground. In either 



caM, care should be taken to keep the 
best soil on the surface ; so that when 
a hill is to be lowered in order to fill 
up a hollow, the first operation is to 
take off the surface of both, and re* 
duce the ground to an uniform inclinar 
tion or level, by removing the sub- 
soil, and replacing the surface-soil 
afterwards evenly over the whole. In 
practice, it is seldom, if ever, desir- 
able to reduce a surface to a perfect 
level, because in that case the rain 
which fell on it would not readily run 
off. An inclination should generally 
be given from one side to the other ; 
or, when the plot is a square, from 
the centre to all the sides ; and this 
inclination may be so gentle as to 
render it quite impossible to be de- 
tected by liie eye alone. A piece of 
ground fifty feet broad may have an 
inclination of three inches, if the soil 
be loamy and retentive ; but if it be 
sandy and absorbent, an inch and a 
half will be suflScient. In levelling 
lawns, no part whatever of the sur&ce 
ought to be on what is called a dead, 
or perfect, level ; because, as the 
grass retains the water on the surface 
like a sponge, if the soil be loamy, it 
vrill soon become mossy and unplea- 
sant to walk on during the whole of 
the winter and spring. All flat lawns, 
therefore, on clayey soil, ought not 
only to have a gentle inclination, but 
frequent drains, the stones in which 
ought to be brought up to within a 
few inches of the surface. In arrang- 
ing the inclination of dug sur&cet, 
care should be taken that the water 
is not thrown on the gravel-walk» ; 
for which purpose drains are requisite 
in the marginal borders ; though, in 
general, dug soil, if the stratum be 
not retentive, is sufficiently absorbent 
to render such drains unneceiraary, 
the superfluous water of the subsoil 
finding its way to the drains of the 
walks. 
Leycbstb^ria. — Cwpnfoliac&B*'-^ 
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L. forvMta is a very hmndaome plant, 
with long spikes of reddish flowers, 
which will not only thrive, bat grow 
more luxuriantly in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea, than in any 
other situation. It is a native of Ne- 
pal, and was introduced in 1824. It 
was, however, soon lost through inju- 
dicious treatment — ^probably through 
keeping it too warm : but it has been 
lately reintroduced, and it is now 
found to grow vigorously in the open 
ground. It is propagated by cuttings 
and seeds. 

LicHKN. — Cryptoghmia lAek^nes, 
— ^Moss-like plants, generally found 
on old walls, desert heaths, or the 
bark of old trees ; also frequently on 
dead wood. 

Light is as essential as air and wa- 
ter to plants; and without abundance 
of light, plants are neither vigorous in 
themselves, nor properly coloured. 
When greenhouse plants are kept in 
imperfectly lighted plant-houses, or in 
half-darkened rooms, it is really pain- 
ful to witness the efforts they make 
to catch as much light as they possibly 
can ; their stems become weak, firom 
being unnaturally elongated, or drawn 
up and twisted, in tiieir efforts to 
reach the light, and their flowers are 
pale and of very little value. In those 
towns where the atmosphere is thick- 
ened by coal-smoke, the light never 
has the same beneficial effiect as in the 
open country, where there is nothing 
to prevent it from exercising its full 
influence over the plants. 

Li'gmum Yi^iB. — Quo^acum qfi- 
cindle is a tree, a native of the West 
Indies, remarkable for the hardness 
of its wood* It has blue flowers, 
which are produced in succession 
all the summer. It requires a stove 
in England, and should be grown 
in a mixture of peat and loam ; but 
it is very rarely met with, 

Liou'sTRUM. — OUikceof. — ^The Pri- 
Tet is one of the most common, but 



at the same time most useful, of gar- 
den shrubs. The plant, in its wild 
state in Britain, is deciduous; but 
there is a variety, obtained originally 
from Italy, which is evergreen, and 
which forms hedges for shelter of 
every size, from those of six inches in 
width and one foot in height, to hedges 
ten feet high and two or three feet in 
width. These hedges afford an ex- 
cellent shelter to exposed floweivgar- 
dens, and also, when planted on the 
south side of a border, shady situations 
for particular kinds of plants, such as 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, the rarer 
kinds of RanunculacesB, Trilliums, 
Cypripediums, Bog Orchideas, and a 
great variety of others. The Privet 
is preferable to all other plants for 
garden-hedges, on account of the ra- 
pidity of its growth, and the nature 
of its roots, which are chiefly fibrous, 
and never extend to a great distance 
from the plant. The tree Box has the 
same properties, but then it is of much 
slower growth. The evergreen Pri- 
vet is also one of the best plants for 
verdant architecture and sculpture; 
because it grows compact, is of a deep 
green colour, bears the shears well, 
and the leaves being small, they are 
not disfigured by clipping, like those 
of the Holly or the Laurel The Box 
equals it in the smallness of the leaves, 
but it grows more slowly; and though 
the Juniper and the Yew surpass it, 
because they never show the mark of 
the shears, they grow much slower 
still. The Privet grows in any soil 
and situation, even in narrow courts 
amid coal-smoke, and it is readily 
propagated by cuttings. It also grows 
under the sluide of trees, and is Uiere- 
fore admirably adapted for thickening 
and darkening narrow shrubberies, and 
for screening plantations. As a single 
object, the Privet is very ornamental, 
whether covered with its white flowers 
or its dark-purple berries; and there 
are varieties with green, white, and yel- 
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low berries, and variegated leaves. lA- 
guatrum liicidum, and L. spicatwifif 
are very ornamental sub-evergreen 
shrubs or low trees, natives of China 
and Nepal; but they are liable to be 
injured by very severe winters. These 
two species are propagated by budding 
or grafting on the common Privet. 

Lilac. — See Syri'noa. 

Li'lium. — LilihcecB, or Tidi^hcece. 
— The Lily is the most splendid genus 
of bulbous plants. All the species 
are beautiful, and most of them are 
hardy. lAlmm cdndidum grows 
from three feet to five feet high, and 
its pure white flowers, which appear 
in June, are well known from being 
placed by painters in the hands of 
the Virgin. L. hutbifermtif a native 
of Italy, has orange flowers, which 
appear in June and July, and the 
plant is equally high with the pre- 
ceding species. L. phUaddlphicum 
grows five feet or six feet high, and 
produces its fine scarlet flowers in 
August. L. Pompbnium is a splen- 
did species, with scarlet flowers, pro- 
duced in May and June; and L, 
tigrtnum grows six feet high, and 
produces its black -spotted orange 
flowers in August and September. 
There are many other hardy species 
in cultivation ; and L. eximiumf L. 
japSnicumf L. I(mg\fl6rum, and some 
others eminently beautiful, and chiefly 
with white flowers, require the pro- 
tection of the greenhouse, or a cold 
frame. The species which are natives 
of America thrive best in sandy peat, 
kept moist when the plants are in a 
growing state ; but the others grow 
freely in common garden-soil. They 
are sdl readily propagated by offsets, 
which they produce in abundance. 
The bulbs of all the species are pro- 
bably edible when cooked, for those of 
Z. Pomponium are used in Kamt- 
schatka in the same way as potatoes 
are in Britain; and they all belong 
to what are called the scaly bulbs, 



which may remain several years in 
the ground without taking up, and 
which, when they are taken up, 
should be planted again as soon as 
possible. The beautiful Japan Lilies 
(Z. kmceolatum and its varieties) 
are now frequently planted in the 
open air during the flowering season, 
and are certainly some of the most 
beautiful plants that can be imagined 
of the Lily tribe in the open air. 
Numerous hybrids have also been 
itused between the greenhouse and 
hardy kinds, some of which are very 
handsome. 

Lily. — See Li'lium. 

Lily of the Valley* — See Coh- 

YALLA^RIA. 

Lf MAX. — This is the scientific name 
for the slug, one of the most destruc- 
tive creatures in existence to a garden. 
The slug differs from the snail in 
having no apparent shell, though it 
has the rudiments of a shell buried 
in the upper part of its body. Like 
the snail also, it can only crawl when 
the earth is moist with rain or dew : 
as when the ground is dry, it absorbs 
too much of the slime which both 
slugs and snails are obliged to dis- 
charge from their bodies to enable 
them to glide along. There are 
many kinds of slugs, nearly all of 
which are destructive to vegetation ; 
the only exception being the shell- 
slug {TestaciU/aa), which lives on 
earth-worms. These creatures are 
by no means common ; but they are 
found in the earth near hothouses, in 
the neighbourhood of London, and 
they may be known by their dirty 
yellow colour, and by their having a 
little scale-like shell, which naturalists 
call the shield or buckler, on the out- 
side and on the highest part of the 
body, near the breathing-hole, which it 
is probably intended to protect. Slugs 
may be destroyed in the same manner 
as snails. — See He^lix. 

Limb, — A kind of Citrus, rarely 
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grown in England, but requiring the 
Mune treatment as the orange and 
the lemon. — See Ci^nua. 

Liiina'nthks. — lAnvMLidliaeea, — 
One of the Oalifomian annuals, the 
flowers of which are yellow in the 
centre, with a deep border of white. 
For the culture, see Annuals. 

LiMNo'cHARis. — ffydrocharidece 
or Buthmece, — These plants, which 
are natives of Brazil, are either annual 
or biennial, and the seed should be 
sown in a layer of rich, loamy soil, at 
the bottom of a dstem or tub, which 
should be kept very moist ; and as 
the young plants grow, the tub or 
cistern should be gradually filled 
with water. They require the heat 
of a stove. 

LiNA^aiA. — Serophddrina. — 
Toad-flax. — Hardy annuals, that only 
require sowing in March, April, or 
May, in the open border. They will 
grow in any soil or situation ; but they 
prefer a rather stiff, poor soil, and an 
open, exposed situation. Several of 
the kinds have been removed fix>m the 
genus Antirrhinum, (Snapdri^on), to 
which they are very nearly allied. 

LiNNJB^A. — Caprifoliacece. — A 
trailing plant, adapted for rock-work, 
or pots, as it is too insignificant in its 
appearance to produce any effect in the 
open garden. It should be grown in 
loam and peat, and it may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which should be 
struck under a hand-glass. 

Lignum. — Lmdcece. — The Flax. — 
The common flax, the fibres of the 
stalk of which are used to make linen, 
has pretty blue flowers ; but there are 
other species of the genus with showy 
yellow flowers. Some of the perennial 
kinds are rather tender, and require to 
be protected during severe winters; 
they are also liable to damp off if kept 
too moist. They should be grown in 
light soil, consisting principally of 
vegetable mould; and the dwarf kinds 
are very suitable for rock-work. 



They are ' generally propagated by 
cuttings or seeds, which they ripen 
abundantly. 

LionVbah. — See LeonoVis. 

LiomVtail. — Leonotis LecnikruM, 

LiQDin Manure may be described 
as a decoction of any desoription of 
putrescent manures, such as guano, 
stable-dung, pig' s-dung, pigeon^s-dung, 
sheep Vdung, &c. It may be used with 
great advantage in the kitchen-garden, 
but is seldom required in the culture 
of flowers; and indeed many of the 
finer kinds have been injured by it, 
though some few, such as the Hy- 
drangeas, the commoner Pelargo- 
niums, Chrysanthemums, Cock*s- 
combs. Balsams, Auriculas, &c., have 
been benefited. Liquid manure ought 
not to be applied to plants Ull they 
have obtained a considerable degree 
of strength and vigour. 

Liquida'mbar. — AmevUacecB, — 
Though too large a tree to come within 
the scope of this work, it may be 
mentioned for its ornamental appear- 
ance when quite young, from the bril- 
liant purplish-red assumed by its 
leaves in autumn. It is quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden 
soil that is tolerably moist. 

Liquorice. — See GlycyrrhiHea. 

Lirioub'n oron. — MagnoliacecB. — 
The Tulip-tree grows to a still larger 
size than the Liquid^mbar ; but it is 
very ornamental from its flowers, 
which somewhat resemble those of 
the Parrot-tulip, and its curiously- 
shaped leaves. It seldom flowers till 
it has become a large tree. The seeds, 
which are imported from America, 
oflen lie two years in the ground 
before they come up. 

Lisia'nthus. — Gentictneoi. — Ligne- 
ous, perennial, and biennial plants, 
natives of the West Indies, whicb 
require a hothouse or greenhouse in 
England. L. RvaseUimms has hand- 
some purple flowers; but it is very 
difl^cult to cultivate. The follow- 
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ing method is said to be the best. 
The seed should be sown in March, 
in a compost of three parts loam, two 
parts vegetable mould, and one of 
silyer sand, and the pots placed in a 
hotbed at a temperature of about 70°. 
The frame should be shaded till the 
young plants have expanded their 
fourth leaf. In June the young 
plants should be potted separately in 
60\ and then returned to the frame, 
and shaded for about ten days. They 
should remain in the frame till Sep- 
tember, being gradually hardened so 
as to be ready to take out ot the frame 
about the end of that month, when 
they should be removed to a warm 
dry shelf in a greenhouse. Here they 
should remain till February, having 
no more water than will be sufficient 
to keep them from flagging. The 
first week in February they should 
be put into a cucumber frame, and 
well supplied with water. As soon 
as the plants begin to grow they 
should be repotted, and placed in a 
frame heated to 75", in which they 
should be plunged in charcoal dust. 
They should be watered twice a week 
till May, and then every alternate 
day, with rain-water and liquid ma- 
nure alternately. F^rly in July they 
will come into flower, and may then 
be removed to the greenhouse or 
drawing-room. One plant has been 
known to have 300 blossoms exposed 
at one time, Z. acutdngvlua has no 
beauty to recommend it. 

Lisba'nthb. — SpcujHdecB. — The 
plants should be grown in a green- 
house, in peat and sand; and they 
are propagated by cuttings of the tips 
of the shoots, like heaths. 

'Lmx\ or LyttibV — Bromeli- 
a(»CB.— Handsome plants, nearly allied 
to Ag&ve, with spreading leaves and 
long spikes of flowers. The fine plant 
formerly known as Bttona^drteajun- 
cea, is now called lAUc&a gemini- 
flora. They should be grown in sandy 



loam, and are increased by suckers 
from the roots. 

Loam. — Clay is one of the primitive 
earths, of so close and compact a tex- 
ture as to be almost unfit for vegetsr 
tion, unless mixed with some lighter 
material; but combined with sand 
and decayed vegetables, it forms loam. 
What are called sandy loam, and yel- 
low loam, are two kinds of soil very 
conducive to vegetation; and sandy 
loam is perhaps the best of all soils 
for a garden. 

LoA^A. — Loashcem. — Stinging 
annual and biennial plants, with showy 
flowers. The splendid climbing plant, 
L. ktteritia f or atminttaca,is now dis- 
covered to be Caiophora ptmicea, the 
difference between the genera consist- 
ing in the Caidphora having a twisted 
seed-pod, while that of the Lo^a is 
plain. The species are all nearly hardy, 
but they do best when raised on a slight 
hotbed, and planted out in May. 

LoBB^LiA. — LobdiaceiB. — Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the plants 
retained in this genus, some of which 
are tender, requiring a stove, and 
others of which are quite hardy, 
growing freely in the open ground. 
Some fldso are quite dwarf, and others 
tall plants ; some are blue, others scar- 
let, and others yellow ; and some are 
annuals, and the others perennials. 
All the Lobelias require a light rich 
soil, and plenty of moisture. The 
large, tall-growing kinds, with scarlet 
or pink flowers, are now frequently 
called Thpa. 

Loblolly Bay. — See Gordo^nia. 

Locust Tree of the Americans, or 
Cobbett's Locust. — RcHnma Pseud- 
Achcia. — See Robi'kia. 

Loowooo. — IfcBmcaSxylon ctrnir 
pechi&num. — A leguminous stove- 
shrub, which grows best in loam and 
peat, and is propagated by cuttings. 

London Pride. — Saaifraga, or 
RdbeHaonia umbro9a,-'-^eQ Saxi'- 
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LoNi'cBRA. — Caprifolihcea* — The 
upright or FI7 Honeysuckle. — Gre^t 
confusion exists in hotanical works 
respecting the scientific names of the 
different kinds of Honeysuckle. Ge- 
nenJly spelling, however, the climb- 
ing kinds are called CaprifUium, and 
the upright, erect shrubs, Lonicera. 
The latter kinds are all quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common soil ; 
and they are propagated by cuttings 
planted in the open ground in autumn. 
L. tcUdrica, the Tartarian Honey- 
suckle, and X. Xylostevm, the com- 
mon Fly Honeysuckle, are the com- 
monest kinds. 

Loose Strife^ — See Ltbima^chia. 

LopE^i A. — Onagracece. — Annual 
and biennial plants, hardy, half-hardy, 
and tender ; but with light, feathery, 
pink flowers, and ]H«tty ball-like fruit, 
which is produced on long stalks, and 
is very ornamental. For the culture, 
see Annuals and Biennials. 

lj09^Q%rf! KuvH.—ScrophutArincR. 
—Beautiful climbing plants, with pink, 
bell-shaped flowers, which grow luxu- 
riantly in the open border, covering a 
trellis- work or a wall in an incredibly 
short space of time. As the plants are 
killed down to the ground in winter, 
cuttings should be taken ofP in autumn, 
and kept in a greenhouse or frame 
during winter to plant out in spring. 
The plants will grow in any common 
garden soil, provided it is tolerably 
light, and that they have abundance 
of space for their roots. 

Loquat Trek. — See Eriobo'trta. 

Lora'nthus. — Lorwntkacece. — A 
kind of Mistletoe, generally found on 
the Oak ; common in Grermany, but 
not yet introduced into England. 

Lord Anson's Pea. — L6tkyru8 
mageUdnicus, — See La'thtrdb. 

LouDo'NiA.~i5raZorA5rea;.-X. aHirea 
is a Swan River shrub, the flowers and 
seed-vessels of which vary from a rich 
golden yeUow to an orange red. Z. 
florSacena, discovered by Mr. Drum- 



mond, in 1843, has flowers which are 
of a very pale yellow or lemon colour. 
Both require the usual culture of 
Australian shrubs. The genus was 
named by Dr. Lindley in compliment 
to Mr. Loudon. 

Love Apple. — The Tomato. — See 
Lycope'rsicum. 

Love lies Bleeding. — Amardn- 
tU8 eauddttbs. — See Am ara'ntub. 

LoVea. — The new name for JRbsa 
herberifblm. 

Ldcu'lia. — Rubiacece, — X. grcUis- 
tima is a remarkably fragrant plant, 
with large flowers, something like 
those of the Hydrangea. It is grown 
in a greenhouse, in a mixture of light 
turfy loam and peat ; and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings, which require bot- 
tom-heat. X.Ptnceana is a new species 
which was introduced in 1843. It is 
a very handsome plant, with large 
white flowers, which are exceedingly 
fragrant. 

Luna^ria. — Crudferai, — Honesty. 
— Hardy annual and perennial plants, 
which will grow in any common garden 
soil, and only require the usual treat- 
ment of their respective kinds. — See 
Annuals and Perennials. 

Lupine. — See Lupi^us. 

Lupi*NU8. — Legvmm^aoB. — The 
Lupine. — A genus of herbaceous an- 
nuals and perennials which contains 
some of our most beautiful border 
flowers : yellow, blue, white, and 
pink Lupines are among the oldest 
border annuals ; X. nanwr is a beau- 
tiful little annual, with dark-blue 
flowers, a native of California, and 
requiring the usual treatment of Cali- 
fomian annuals. X. mutdhUia and 
X. Omckshdnktii are splendid plants, 
growing to the height of four or five 
feet, and branching like miniature 
trees ; X. polyphyllus and its varie- 
ties are perennials, and they are 
splendid and vigorous-growing plants, 
with spikes of flowers from one foot 
to eighteen inches in length ; X. noot- 
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Jcat^rms is a handsome dwarf peren- 
nial, and L. arbbrevji when trained 
against a wall will attain six feet in 
height and in sheltered situations it 
will grow with equal vigour trained as 
a bush tied to a stake ; L. latifolvus is 
a perennial from California, with very 
long spikes of blue flowers. All the 
species will thrive in common garden 
soil : the annuals are propagated by 
seeds sown in February or March, 
and the perennials by division of the 
root. 

Lyca'ste. — Orchid€Lcece.-A genus 
of orchideous plants, which varies 
considerably in the different species, 
some of the kinds being extremely 
ornamental, and others very much 
the reverse. L. Skiimen is the 
most ornamental species. The plants 
comprised in the genus were for- 
merly included in the genus Maxil- 
l^a, and they belong to that class of 
stove orchidese which grow best in a 
pot or basket, or leaf-mould, mixed 
with lime-rubbish, or potsherds. 
The species are generally natives of 
Guatemala. 

Ly'chnis. — SilenhcecB, or Ca/ryo- 
phyllece. — Beautiful flowers, nearly 
allied to the Pinks ; some of which, 
such as the Ragged Robin (^Lychnis 
Flo8Cuculi)f grow wild in the hedges 
in England. They are nearly all 
hardy, and may be grown in any com- 
mon garden soil. 

LVciuM. — SolcmdtcecB.—BoxthoTn. 
—The species are mostly hardy shrubs 
with long slender shoots, which trail 
on the ground or ascend among the 
branches of larger shrubs or trees, 
according as they may be circum- 
stanced. Lycivm bdrbarum, the 
Duke of Argyle*s Tea Tree, is one 
of the most vigorous-growing hardy 
shrubs, produdng, when established a 
year in good soil, shoots ten or twelve 
feet long; L. ev/ropceNum is almost 
equally vigorous ; and L. Treynhnvmij 
in a warm sheltered situation, will 



grow to the height of twenty feet 
Scarcely any shrub will cover a bower, 
or naked wall, or trellis fence in so 
short a time, and the fruit, which is 
of a coral colour, is ornamented as well 
as the flowers. The species men- 
tioned have only one disadvanta^fe, 
which is, that their roots run to a great 
distance, and throw up numerous suck- 
ers ; and this peculiarity renders the 
plant unfit for small gardens, though 
well adapted for confined court-yards 
or narrow passages, the side walls of 
which are to be covered with verdure* 
A single plant on a lawn trained with 
a stem to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, and then allowed to spread on 
every side over frame- work in the form 
of an umbrella, will not only cover 
this frame-work, but produce shoots 
which will hang down to the ground 
on every side, and thus form a com- 
plete curtain, which may be drawn 
aside like that of a window or bed, 
aud will close again of itself on the 
spectator. These species are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the roots or 
shoots in any common soil rather dry 
than moist. L. afrvm, is a very beau- 
tiful species, with large violet-coloured 
flowers, but it requires the protection 
of a wall ; and L. boerhaam<Bfdlium, 
recently changed to Qrdbowshiaf is 
remarkable for the singularity of its 
leaves, which are covered with a mealy 
whiteness; it also requires the pro- 
tection of a wall. 

Lycope'rsicum. — SoUmMCeoi. — 
The Tomato, or Love-apple (Z. escvr' 
l&ntvm Don; Solarium Lycopersi- 
cum Ten.), is generally grown for its 
fruit, which is eateh as a sauce, &c. It 
is, however, very ornamental when the 
fruit is ripe, from its large size and 
brilliant colour. There are several 
kinds, varying in the size and the 
colour of the fruit. Nearly all the kiuds 
are annuals, which should be i-aised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in May 
against a wall or an espalier railing, 
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to which thej should be trained ; they 
all require a rich soil, and abundauce 
of sun and air to bring them to per- 
fection. 

Lycopo'diom. — Oryptogamia Ly- 
copodinece. — Club-moss. — A curious 
kind of moss, common in Europe and 
America, some of the kinds of which 
are very ornamental. L, hdviticunif 
which is very handsome, is generally 
grown in pots in greenhouses. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
and allowed abundance of water. Z. 
ctE'^fitan is a new species lately intro- 
duced from China, which is extremely 
ornamental finom the beautiful glaucous 
bloom which appears to be on the 
fronds. 

Lysim aN^hia. — PrimvUcece. 

Loose-strife. — Herbaceous plants with 
yellow flowers, chiefly perennials, and 
of which one species, Z. Nummvlaria 
(Moneywort), is a well-known ever- 
green trailer, which, when kept in a 
pot of moist soil, will produce shoots 
of two or three feet in length, which 
hang down on every side. L, verti- 
ciUata is an upright-growing plant, 
with abundance of showy yellow flow- 
ers, which look very well planted in 
the borders of a large garden. They 
will grow in any common garden 
soil. 

Ly'thrum.-— i/^rAcecE. — A genus 
of very ornamental hardy perennials, 
which grow in any common soil 
kept moist, and ^re propagated by 
division. Z. Salicaria is a native 
of Britain on the banks of rivers, 
and grows to the height of four feet ; 
Z. diffuSTtm grows to the height of 
one foot; and both these species 
produce their purple flowers in July 
or August, when flowers are com- 
paratively rarer than they are in 
June and September. L. virgatvm 
grows three feet high, and produces 
its purple flowers from June to Sep- 
tember. 

Lyttje^a. — See Littjb^a. 



TUT ACLITRA.— UrHciicea. — The 
•"^ Osage-orange. — ^A handsome de- 
ciduous tree, with small shining yellow- 
ish green leaves,and many thorns. The 
flowers are white and rather small; 
but the fruit, which is as large as an 
orange, and of a brilliant golden yel^ 
low, is very ornamental. These treea 
are as yet rare in British gardens, but 
they have borne fruit in the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris. The male and 
female flowers are on different trees. 
It is supposed that the leaves of this 
plant will be equally good as those of 
the White Mulberry for feeding silk- 
worms, as they abound in a milky 
juice which is very tenacious. The 
Mac;liira succeeds better in rather a 
poor soil ; as where the soil is too 
rich, the plant makes shoots more 
luxuriant than it can ripen ; and thus 
the tips of the young wood are often 
killed by frost. 

Maddkr. — See Russia. 

Ma^oia. — CompoaUcB, — M, sattva 
is a weedy-looking plant, grown in 
Germany for crushing its seeds to 
make oil. M. elegans (Madaria 
ilegaTU Dec.) is a coarse growing an- 
nual, with woolly leaves and very 
pretty yellow flowers, which are brown 
in the centre. The seeds should be 
sown in the open air in February, or 
as soon as the weather will admit, in 
rich deep soil ; or in sheltered situa- 
tions, the seeds may be sown in 
autumn, and the young plants left to 
stand the winter. When the plants 
begin to attain a considerable size, they 
should be staked and tied up, or they 
will have a very untidy and disagree- 
able appearance. The kind called 
M, splendena is only a variety oiM, 
ilegane. 

Magno'lia. — Magnoliacece. — This 
is a genus of singularly ornamental 
trees, mostly of small size, and some 
of them shrubs. i(f. grand\flbra, 
the evergreen Magnolia, the most 
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desirable variety of wbich is M. g. 
exoMntis, is a well-known highly 
prized tree, generally planted against 
a wall. Though it will only flower 
freely in &vourable situations, yet it 
is very hardy, not having been killed 
anywhere by the severe winter of 
1837-8. In every villa, whatever 
may be its extent, one or two plants 
of this Magnolia ought to be placed 
against the house, or on a conservative 
wall. It vidll thrive in a loamy soil, 
rather rich ; but it will grow still 
better in peat, and it requires no at- 
tention but training the branches, and 
nailing them against the wall. It 
produces its large flowers, which are 
from six inches to a foot in diameter 
when fully expanded, from August to 
October. M. g, prc^cox is a com- 
paratively rare variety, with broader 
leaves than M. g. exoniensiSf and still 
larger flowers, and they appear in July 
and sometimes in June. In pur- 
chasing both kinds in the nuiseries, 
care should be taken to select plants 
which have been raised from layers ; 
as seedlings, which are now sometimes 
imported from France, are often ten 
or fifteen years before they come into 
flower : whereas the others will flower 
the first or second year. JH.conapktia 
is a deciduous tree, which produces 
abundance of white flowers about the 
size of lilies, in April and May, and 
sometimes even in March. It is quite 
hardy, but as its flowers appear so 
early, they are liable to be injured by 
spring frosts; they also appear before 
the leaves, and for these reasons the 
tree should be planted against a wall, 
and if possible near M, grcmdijloray 
so that the branches may intermingle, 
in which situation, it produces a 
splendid efPect. It never grows out 
of bounds, and therefore requires no 
pruning. It will thrive quite well as 
a standard in any common soil, and 
planted among evergreens in sheltered 
situations forms a splendid object when 



in flower. M, c. Soulcmgeana is a 
hybrid between this species and M. 
purpurea^ equally splendid in its 
flowers ; and this hybrid, M. conapi- 
eua, and if. grandtfiora, ought never 
to be omitted in any garden, where 
ornamental flowering trees are re- 
quired. M, pwrpurea is a shrub 
which will thrive in the open border, 
but it flowers best against a wall, 
and no plant is better deserving 
a place there. M, acuminatct, with 
bluish flowers, and M. cm'data^ with 
yellowish ones, are as hardy as most 
flowering trees, and the former will 
attain the height of thirty or forty feet 
in fifteen or twenty years ; both de- 
serve a place as standards. M, awri- 
culata is a beautifiil hardy tree, with 
mahogany-coloured bark and smooth 
shining leaves with reddish veins ; it 
ought also to have a place in every 
coUection of trees. The flowers of 
this and of the two preceding sorts 
are not fragrant like those of M, 
gra/ndifibra kdA M. C(m8p%cua, M, 
trvpitala has leaves so large, that in 
America it is called the Umbrellap 
tree ; the flowers are white and fiar 
grant It requires a peat soil kept 
moist, and forms a splendid object on 
a lawn. M. macrophyUa is a com- 
paratively rare species with white 
flowers, the petals of which have a 
purple spot at the base, and the leaves 
are of an enormous size. It thrives 
best in this country in deep sand. 
M, futchta is a greenhouse shrub with 
brown-coloured flowers delightfully 
fh^prant, which well deserves a place 
in every conservatory, and which, in 
very warm situations, will live through 
the winter against a conservative walL 
In general, the Magnolias may be 
designated the aristocratic trees of a 
garden, whether we regard the large 
size and fragrance of their flowers, or 
the length and breadth of their enor- 
mous leaves. The bark and wood 
of all of them are fragrant, and may 
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be UMd aa a substituto for thoae of 
the Cinrbona. 

Maha'leb.^ — The MahalebPlum or 
Cberry. — See Cb'rabub. 

Maho'mia. — Berberidea, — The 
Aab Berberry. — Very bandBome ever^ 
green shruba, with pinnate, leaTes and 
bearing abundance of briUiant yellow 
flowerB, which are succeeded by pnr^ 
plish berriea. All the kinds grow 
freely, and are very ornamental, but 
M. Aquifilium, the leaflets of which 
somewhat resemble the leaves of the 
Holly, is by far the handsomest and 
hardiest species. The MahonioB will 
grow in any common garden soU, 
and are increased by layers. M. ftU" 
ciculitris is rather tender, and should 
have some slight protection during 
severe frosts. 

Maidbn-hair. — See Adia'mtum. 

M alachodk'ndron. TemHras- 

miacece. — A handsome bushy shrub, 
which may be trained as a low tree, 
with large white flowers. It should 
be grown in sandy peat, and it is pro- 
pagated by layers or cuttings, the 
latter of which, however, require 
sand, a bell-glass, and bottom-heat, 
to make them strike root. 

Malco'mia. — CrucifercB. — The 
Virginian Stock. — A pretty little 
annual which only requires to have 
its seeds sown at almost any season, 
to grow freely, and to flower abun- 
dantly. As nearly all the seeds are 
sure to come up, it may be sown as 
an edging plant instead of Box or 
Thrift; and in fact it is often used 
for this purpose in cottage gardens. 

Malb Fern. — Aspidium Ptlix- 
md8. — A very handsome species of 
Fern for growing in shrubberies. 

Maleshb'rbia. — MalakerhiacecB, 
—A very pretty Chilian half-hardy 
annual, with blue flowers, the seeds 
of which should be sown on a hot- 
bed in February, and the young 
plants planted out in May. 

Mallow. — ^See Ma'lva. 



Ma'lopb. — Malvaceas. — Annual 
plants with very handsome floweiB. 
M. tr{fid<i, of which there are two 
kinds, one with crimson and the 
other with white flowers, is rather 
dwarf; but M. grandijlora will 
grow four or five feet high in a good 
soil and an open situation, bearing 
very large and showy brilliant crim- 
son flowers. All the kinds are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in 
March or April in the open border, 
and thinning out and transplanting, 
when the young plants are three or 
four inches high. 

Malpi'ohia. — Malpighiacece. — 
The Barbadoes Cherry. — A trailing 
plant, a native of the West Indies, 
which requires a stove in England. 
It should be grown in a light loamy 
soil, and it is propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wood. 

Ma'lva. — MalvacetB.—The Mal- 
low. — A great number of different 
species are grown in British gardens, 
tender, half-hardy, and hardy peren- 
nials and annuals. They are all of 
the easiest culture according to their 
rei^ctive kinds ; and the hardy spe- 
cies may be grown in any soil or 
situation. 

Mammilla^ia. — Cactacece. — Suc- 
culent plants, with almost globular 
stems covered with prickles, but 
without leaves ; the flowers growing 
out of the stem without any stalk. 
These plants are natives of the high 
table-land of Mexico, where they are 
subject to very few variations of tem- 
perature; and they should therefore 
be kept in greeenhouse heat all the 
year in England. In their native 
country they grow in rich loam, and 
therefore require a better soil in this 
country than the different kinds of 
Cereus and Echinocictus, which grow 
among calcareous rocks, in the mould 
formed by the deposition of vegetable 
matter in the fissures. By attending 
to these particulars, the Mammillarias 
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may be easily grown in any situation 
where they can be preserved from 
frost. When kept in a room, they 
should be allowed as much air as pos- 
sible; and the dust which lodges 
among their spines should be fre- 
quently blown off with a small pair 
of bellows, but the plants themselves 
should never be watered overhead. 

Mane'ttia. — RMacecB, — Climb- 
ing plants, some of which require a 
stove in England ; though one species, 
M, cordifhlia Hook., M. glabra 
Dec, which has very handsome 
bright scarlet tube-like flowers, is 
generally grown in a greenhouse. It 
is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence 
it was introduced in 1831, and, like 
many plants from that country, it 
will very probably stand the summer 
in the open border in England. It 
should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy peat and loam ; and when kept 
in a pot, it should be^ allowed plenty 
of room for its roots, and abundance 
of fresh air as often as possible. It 
is propagated by cuttings, which must 
be struck in sand, with bottom-heat. 

Manoi'fera. — TerebiTUkacece. — 
The Mango Tree. — A native of both 
the East and West Indies, with white 
flowers, which requires a stove in 
England. The fruit is said to be of 
remarkably fine flavour in its natiye 
country* The plant in England 
should be grown in very sandy loam, 
and the pots well drained, as it is very 
apt to damp ofp. 

Mango Treb. — See ManoiVbra. 

Manoosteen. — Oarcinia Mangoa- 
tana. — This celebrated fruit, which 
is so highly spoken of by travellers 
in Java, &c., belongs to the same 
genus as the Gamboge tree, and both 
require a stove in England. They 
are, however, very seldom grown in 
this country. 

Manti^sia. — ScUamineai, — M, 
8altcU6ria, the Opera Girls, is a pknt, 
the flowers of which appear before the 



leaves, and which really look some- 
thing like dancing figures fantastically 
dressed. The plant requires a stove 
in England, and it should be grown 
in a mixture of turfy loam, peat, and 
sand, kept rather moist, but well 
drained. It is increased by dividing 
the root. 

Manures, in Floriculture, are little 
wanted, and in general leaf-mould, 
or hotbed dung, or any kind of fer- 
mentable material, consisting chiefly 
of vegetable matter, is to be pre- 
ferred. — See Leaf-Mould. Tho- 
roughly decomposed stable-dung is 
produced by turning it over every 
three or four weeks in summer, when 
fermentation is active, or three or 
four times in winter, when it is more 
slow ; and in either case it is fit for 
use when it can be passed through a 
coarse sieve. It is to be mixed 
with the soil in proportions dependant 
on the nature of the plant to be cul- 
tivated. In general, rapid-growing 
plants, such as bulbs of every kind, 
require the thoroughly decomposed 
manure, but strong vigorous plants 
which grow all the summer, such as 
Dicotyledonous annuals and peren- 
nials, may be manured with materials 
in a less decomposed state. All 
manures should be preserved in com- 
pact masses, so as to present as small 
a surface to the action of the atmo- 
sphere as possible, and a shaded situa- 
tion is consequently preferable to one 
exposed to the free action of the sun 
and air. 

Mara'nta. — Cdrmece.— The Indian 
Arrow-root. — Stove-plants, with tu- 
berous roots and small white flowers. 
The powder called Arrow-root is made 
from the tubers. 

Mare*b-tail. — See Hippu^is. 

Ma'rica. — /ndccB.~Fibrous-rooted 
plants, with very ornamental flowers, 
greatly resembling those of the Cape 
bulbs; natives of Africa, some of 
which require a stove and others a 
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greenhoixae in England. For cultare, 
tee Amart'llis. 

MARi«oLD.^See Calr^itdula. 

Marjoram. See Ori'oamum. 

Marsh Marigold. — CAUkapal^ 
tris. — A British marsh or aquatic 
plant, Boroedmes introduced in poods 
and other artificial pieces of ifater, in 
garden scenery, to give them a natural 
appearance, or to hide their termina- 
tion. The plants onlj require to be 
planted in the muddj banks of the 
water, if it be a pond ; but if it be a 
river, thej should have a stone or two 
laid on their roots to prevent them 
from being washed away by the stream. 

Marsh Plants are of different 
kinds: those which grow in common 
soil, saturated with moisture through- 
out the year; those which grow in 
soil, saturated or covered wi^ water 
during winter and spring; and those 
which grow in peat-bogs. A few of 
them are ornamental ; such as Menf- 
dnthea trifoliata and CoTnarumpa- 
liittre, which are proper Marsh Plants ; 
Damasonium wdyare^ and Raninir- 
CuUu lAngua and PldmvMday which 
grow in soils sometimes dry during 
summer; and Pamdasia paliuiriBf 
which grows in peatrbogs and springy 
soils. In gardens, bogs are easily 
imitated, by placing the soil in pots, 
or sunk boxes, with retentive bottoms 
and sides, so as to retain water. Where 
there is an aquarium, or pond for 
plants, it is very often surrounded 
with a broad border or margin of soil, 
raised a few inches above the level of 
the water in the poud, and which is 
kept moist by the exudation of the 
water. To prevent the exudation from 
extending farther than the border, the 
bottom and the outer margin are 
formed of masonry lined with clay. A 
very common mode, and one of the 
best, is to place the plants in pots or 
tubs, and to set these on supports in 
the water, so that the bottom of the 
pot or tub may be only a few inches 



covered by it In this way the soil 
about the plant is kept sufficiaitly 
moist without the risk of any exeess. 
Among Marsh Plants may be redconed 
the different kinds of Sedge, some of 
which are very ornamental; the Buck- 
bean, the Water Violet, the Sweei- 
soented Rush, the Fetget-me-not, 
the Manh Bedstraw, and noany 
others. 

Martaoom Lilt. — Those Lilies 
which have the segments of the peri- 
anth so completely turned back, aa to 
form no bad representation of a Turk's 
cap. In the midland counties these 
flowers an called Tumagain-gentle- 
men. For their culture, see Li'liuh. 

Marty'nia. — PedtiUnecR, — Half- 
hardy annuals, with very oily seeds, 
which require to be raised on a hot- 
bed, but which may be planted out in 
May. M. fragraiha is die most beau- 
ful. 

Marvbl or PBRU.-See Mira'bilis. 

Mastic Trkb. — A kind of Pistada 
tree, producing the gum mastic. 

Matthi'ola. — CrudfercB, — The 
Ten-week Stock is an annual which 
should be raised on a hotbed, and 
transplanted into a very rich sandy 
loam in May. The remains of celery 
trenches which have been made in a 
sandy or calcareous loam form the 
best soil for Stocks of all kinds; but 
where this kind of soil cannot be 
obtained, sand or chalk, enriched with 
vegetable mould, will do extremely 
well. The finest Stocks I ever saw 
were in a garden at Oreenhithe, the 
soil of which was ch^k, and in Mrs. 
Humphreys' garden at Shenstone, the 
soil of which was a loamy sand; and 
though both these were biennial 
Stocks, the same soil would have 
grown the annual ones equally welL 
Some of the finest Stocks in British 
gardens are from seed raised in Grer- 
many and Russia; and the plants 
raised from this seed are called Ger- 
many, and Russian Stocks. For the 
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culture of the biennial species, see 
Brompton Stocks. 

Maura'ndya. — Scropkuldrince, — 
Elegant climbing plants, with beauti- 
ful dark blue or purple flowers, which 
are rather tender, and are generally 
killed in winter, if planted in the 
open ground. They do not require 
much room for their roots, and gene- 
rally flower best in a pot, as their 
roots are so weak and delicate as 
easily to be killed by having coarse- 
growing plants near them. M, Bar- 
clayma thrives best in a pot with 
wires fixed in the rim for it to run 
over (see fig. 35) ; and thus treated, 
it forms an extremely bei|utiful object 
in a balcony garden. All the Mau- 
randyas should be grown in light rich 
soil ; and they are increased by seeds 
or cuttings. 

Maxilla^ria. — Orchidhcece, — A 
very extensive genus of Epiphytes, 
some of which have their flowers 
hanging down from the roots, and 
are grown in baskets of moss, the 
busks of cocoarnuts, or on pieces of 
wood with the bark on, or hung by 
wires to the rafters of the damp stove 
or orchideous house. Some of the 
species have upright flower-stems, and 
are grown in pots in brick rubbish, 
mixed with sand or heath-mould, 
and a little loam. Most of the kinds 
are handsome, and some have splendid 
flowers. 

Mat Apple. — See Podophy'llum. 

May'temub. — Celastrineoi, — An 
evergreen shrub, a native of Chili, 
with yellowish flowers, which are 
produced in great abundance in May. 
It is nearly hardy, and only requires 
a slight protection during severe frosts. 

Meadow Saffron. — The popular 
English name for Cdlchicum. 

Mbcono^psis. — PapaveracecB. — 
The new name for the Welsh Poppy, 
Papdver cdmbricum L. This plant, 
which has yellow flowers, is a native 
of mountainous places in Wales; and 



it is of easy culture in any soil which 
is poor rather than rich. 




no. 35.— POT POR TRAINING. 



MedicaW. Legvmini^sce, 

Weedy-looking plants, with yellow 
pearflowers, which are generally single 
or in small clusters. The seed-pods 
of many of the species are very cu- 
rious, some resembling snails, others 
hedgehogs, and others beehives. In 
old seed catalogues these names are 
all found enumerated ; but they are 
omitted in those of the present date, 
as the plants to which they belong 
are found not worth growing. 

Mblalbu^ca. — Myrtdcece* — Aus- 
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timiimii dinibft, with very ringnlar 
Utsel-like flowers, which the fint 
•ettlen in New Holland called the 
Tea Trees, and which are nearly allied 
to Metrosideros. One species, M. 
neriffllia, which has yellow flowers 
with petals, has been remoyed to the 
genus Tristania ; M. Cajuputi, from 
which the Cajeput oil is made, and 
M. Letbcadendron, the Black and 
White Tree, are natives of the East 
Indies, and require a stove in England ; 
but all the Australian species are 
greenhouse plants. One of the hand- 
somest of these, M, fHUgenM, has its 
flowers in a long spike, which looks 
like a bottle-brush. All the kinds 
should be grown in a compost of sand, 
loam, and peat ; and they are all pro- 
pi^ted by cuttings. 

Mela'nthidm. — MelantMcecB. — 
Pretty little plants with bulbous roots 
and blackish flowers, mostly natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and re- 
quiring the usual treatment of Cape 
bulbs. 

Mrla'stoma. — MeUutomhcece. — 
Very handsome stove shrubs, with 
large showy flowers. The leaves are 
also large and strongly ribbed. The 
fruit is eatable, and filled with a black 
pulp ; whence the name of Mel^toma, 
or Black-mouth, is said to be given 
to it, because it stains the mouths of 
those who eat it. All the species are 
natives of Ceylon and other parts of 
the East Indies ; and they all require 
to be grown in peat, and kept rather 
dry during winter. 

Me^lia. — MeliacecB. — The Bead 
Tree. — M. Azedardck, the common 
Bead Tree, is a half-hardy shrub, or 
tree, with lilac flowers and yellow 
berries, the pulp of which is poison- 
ous ; but the hard stone in the centre 
is used to make rosaries. There is 
another species, M* sempervivenSf 
which is a native of the West Indies, 
where it is called the Indian Lilac, 
or Pride of India. Both kinds are 



' generally kept in the stove in England, 
I where they will ripen their seeds ; 
I but the fbrst kind does very well 
I against a conservative wall, and it 
' has flowered in the open air at Bays- 
I water and other places. It will grow 
best in loam and peat, and it is pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Mblia'kthus. — Rutacece, — The 
Honey-flower.— A half-shrubby green- 
house plant, with bluish-green, or 
rather grey, leaves, sometimes called 
Sicilian Ragwort. If planted in the 
open air, and slightly protected from 
frost, it will grow ten feet high, and 
produce its large spikes of brownish 
red flowers abundantly. It is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. It should 
be grown in light rich soil, if it be 
wanted to attain a large size ; or in 
sand, mixed with a little loam and 
lime rubbish, if it be wanted to flower 
while yet of a small size. It looks 
very well trained against a south 
wall 

Meli'ssa. — LaJbiatCB. — The Balm. 
— None of these species are partica- 
larly ornamental, but they are worth 
growing for the fragrance of their 
leaves. They are all hardy peren- 
nials, which will grow in any soil or 
situation, and which are propagated 
by dividing the root. 

Meloca'ctus. — Ccbcthcem. — The 
Melon Thistle. — All these plants 
have a sort of crown of cottony sub- 
stance, which sometimes grows to an 
enormous size. The flowers are gene- 
rally red, and are produced around 
this crown. They are natives of the 
hottest parts of the tropics, and should 
be kept in a dry stove in England. 
They should be grown in a little sandy 
loam, mixed with two-thirds of lime 
rubbish ; and the pots in which they 
grow must be well drained with cin- 
ders, as they are very liable to damp 
off or rot, if any stagnant water be 
suffered to remain about the roots. 
They are very much improved by 
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plunging the pots in which they grow 
into tan, and thus affording the plants 
bottom-heat. 

Melon Thistle. — See Meloca'c- 

TUS. 

Mbnispb'rmum. — Menisperm^oe, 
— Handsome climbing shrubs, natives 
of Earope and North America, with 
curiously shaped leaves, racemes of 
yellowish or greenish white flowers, 
and red or black berries, which have 
somewhat of an intoxicating quality. 
M. canadenae^ which is the com- 
monest species, is a hardy free-growing 
climber, admirably adapted for coveiv 
ing a wall or arbour in a very short 
time, and in a very ornamental man- 
ner. It is well deserving of general 
cultivation, and yet it is comparatively 
little known, perhaps on account of 
the modest colour of its elegant 
little drooping racemes of flowers, 
which are generally hidden from 
common observers by the leaves. 
Its English name of Moonseed is 
derived from the shape of the seed, 
which resembles a crescent or half- 
moon. It will grow in any soil or 
situation ; and it looks very well on 
a lawn trained up a single pole, and 
with the extremity of its branches 
left to spread themselves at pleasure. 
It also looks very well trained to 
form a pillar, or to a frame with an 
umbrella top, &c. 

MenyaVthes. — OenUianecB. — The 
Buck-bean. — The European kinds 
have white flowers, but some of the 
exotic species, now called Villdraia, 
which are natives of Australia and the 
Cape, are very handsome, with very 
showy yellow flowers. They are all 
marsh plants, and should be sown or 
planted in the mud or soft ground left 
by the water. Some of the kinds are 
only half-hardy. 

Menzie^sia. — ErichcecB, — Little 
heath-like plants, formerly included 
in the genus Erica, natives of Europe 
and North America. The commonest 



kind {M. pdifolid), St. Dabeoc's 
Heath, is found wild in Ireland. The 
flowers are larger and more globular 
than those of the common Heaths, 
and much handsomer. They are 
quite hardy, and only require to be 
grown in sandy peat or heath-mould. 
Mbsem brya'nthemun.— Ficoidece. 
— The name of Mesembry&nthemum 
signifies mid-day flower ; and this 
name admirably expresses the habit 
of the plants, their flowers only 
expanding in the brightest sunshine. 
The English name of Fig Marigold 
alludes to the fruit, which is shaped 
like a fig, and which is eaten by 
the Hottentots; and to the flower, 
which resembles that of a Marigold 
in shape, and sometimes in colour. 
There are two kinds of Mesembryin- 
themun which are called the Ice- 
plant, M. glaciale and M, crystdUi- 
rmm, the former being an annual, 
and the latter a biennial — and they 
take their English name from the 
little globular protuberances, or rather 
blisters (which botanists call papulae), 
filled with a soft watery matter, which 
glisten over the whole of the plants, 
and make them look as though they 
were covered with ice. The flowers 
of these plants are white ; but there 
are other Mesembryanthemums with 
pink or purple flowers, and those of 
the commonest and hardiest kind, M, 
pomeridihnum, are of a brilliant yel- 
low. This kind is an annual, the 
seeds of which should be sown on a 
hotbed, and the young plants trans- 
ferred to the open ground in May ; 
and they should be always planted 
out in the open border, as they 
never flower well in a pot. The per- 
ennial kinds may be grown either in 
pots, or in the open ground ; but in 
the latter case they should either be 
taken up or carefully protected during 
winter, as they are killed by the 
slightest frost They should be grown 
in sandy or gravelly soil, which, for 
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the larger-growing ipedes, maj he 
mixed with a little loam : but eren 
of these, the poorer and more landj 
the ami, the more brilliant will be the 
colour of the flowen, though the 
leaves and stems will become small 
and weak. All the species should be 
kept quite dry when in a dormant state, 
and abundantlj supplied with water 
when they are about to flower ; and all 
the perennial kiuds are propagated hj 
cuttings which should be kept dry for 
several days after they are put into 
the "ground till they begin to wither, 
when they should be supplied with a 
little water, and they will directly 
begin to throw out roots. The pots 
in which these plants are grown should 
be well drained with cinders; and 
when planted out in the open air, it 
should be on a dry, open, sunny bank. 

Mk'spilus. — Itosaceas. — This is 
one of those genera which have been 
dismantled, and almost annihilated, 
by modem botanists. A few years 
ago, almost all the flowering shrubs 
and low trees included in the order 
Ros^ese, were referred to M^pilus. 
Air the Cratffiguees, a great number 
of the Pyruses, the Arooias, Amel&n- 
chier, Eriobdtrya, and many other 
allied genera, were all considered 
to belong to Mespilus. Now, how- 
ever, the genus Mespilus is confined to 
the two kinds of Medlars ; and even 
of these, M, grcmdifihra seems rather 
doubtful. M^spUus germdnica, the 
common Medlar, and its varieties, are 
now, therefore, the sole support of 
this once extensive genus ; and they 
are not only trees of considerable 
size, but trees that, notwithstanding 
their large white bloBsoms, are too 
coarse-growing to be called orna- 
mental. 

Mbt&oside'ros. — MyrthcecR. — 
Australian and Cape shrubs, with 
tassel-like flowers, nearly allied to 
Melaleuca. One species {M. verua), 
the Ironwood, is a tree, and a native 



of the East Indies. The most beau- 
tiful of the Australian shrubs formerly 
considered as belonging to this genus, 
are now removed to the genus Cal- 
list^mon ; and these have generally 
crimson flowers. The remaining spe> 
cies are generally kept in a greenhouse 
in England, but they may be grown 
in the open air, if they are slightly 
protected during winter ; and in shel- 
tered situations they will often stand 
several years without any protection 
whatever. They should be grown in 
a mixture of sandy loam and peat, 
but any common G;vden soil will do ; 
and when grown in the open air, they 
should be trained against a wall. 
They are propagated by cuttings of 
the ripened wood, which cannot be 
struck without the help of sand, 
bottom-heat, and a bell-glass. 

MiGKONETTK. — Re»eda odorkta. 
— This well-known plant is generally 
considered as an annual, and sown 
every year as such ; but it is, in fact, 
a shrub, and if preserved carefully 
through the winter, in two or three 
years its stem will become quite 
woody. In this state it is called the 
Tree Mignonette, and is supposed by 
many to be a different species. It is 
a native of Barbary, and grows wild 
on the sandy shore of Algiers. The 
name Mignonette, which is French 
for '* the little darling,** is supposed 
to have been given to it on account of 
its seeds having been first sent to 
England from Paris. It is rather 
singular, however, that it should be 
known by a French name in England, 
while in France, it is called by its 
Latin name of Reseda. 

Mignonette should always be sovni 
in light, sandy soil, if possible ; as 
when grown in a rich loam, it loses 
its fragrance. With a little manage- 
ment, it may be contrived to have 
Mignonette in flower every month 
during the year, without the aid of 
either a regulu: gardener or a hothouse. 
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In order that the plants may flower in 
-winter, the seeds should be sown in the 
open border in July. Or, if it be 
more convenient, the seeds may be 
sown in pots in that month, placing 
the pots in a balcony, outside a win- 
dow, or in any situation where they 
will have abundance of light and air. 
In September, the plants should be 
removed to the pots in which they are 
to jSower, and only a sufficient 
numb^ left in each to make the pots 
look full, without the plants being so 
crowded as to occasion them to be 
drawn up. This number must, of 
course, vary according to the size of 
the pot ; but it should never exceed 
eight, or be less than three. The pots 
should then be taken into the house, 
and placed in any convenient situa^ 
tion in a room vrithout a fire, till 
they have formed their blossom-buds, 
which will be the latter end of October, 
when they should be removed to a 
window in a room where there is a 
fire ; when they will throw out abund- 
ance of branches, and will continue 
flowering beautifully during Novem- 
ber, December, and January; and, 
if they are regularly watered every 
day, till the following March. The 
seeds of the plants which are to come 
into flower in March to succeed them, 
should be sown in pots at the latter 
end of August, and the pots may be 
placed in a spare bedroom, or in any 
open shed, or other situation under 
Mver, where they will have plenty of 
light, and can have air occasionally. 
E^ly in November they should be 
thinned x>ut, or transplanted, so as to 
leave only six or eight plants in a pot, 
and these pots should be plunged into 
a shallow box or packing-case, half 
filled with coal-ashes, and placed in 
a cellar, or back-kitchen, or, in short, 
any place where they will not have 
much heat, and yet be protected from 
firost. While in this situation, they 
shoold be regularly watered once or 



twice a week; and as no light is 
better than only a little, they may be 
covered with a piece of old carpeting, 
or an old ironing-blanket supported 
by a few sticks stuck in the earth, so 
as to prevent it from crushing the 
plants by its weight. In this situa- 
tion, though they will become quite 
blanched, they will grow freely, and 
be well-shaped plants ; while, on the 
contrary, if they had not been covered, 
as they could not be put in a window 
on account of the danger from frost, 
they would have become etiolated, or 
drawn up, with weak, ill-shaped stems, 
in the efforts they would have made 
to reach the light. Besides, the 
blanket will save them from being 
injured by frost. About a fortnight 
before they are wanted to flower, the 
blanket may be taken off, and the 
box removed to the window of the 
kitchen, or some place where there is 
a constant fire ; when the plants will 
soon become quite green, and will 
form flower-buds. The pots may then 
be taken out of their box, and re- 
moved to the room where they are to 
flower, having been first put into 
other pots, somewhat larger than 
themselves, and the interstices be- 
tween the two being stuffed with 
moss, which may also be laid on the 
surface of the earth in the inner pot ; 
or, if moss cannot easily be obtained, 
double pots will suffice, the outer one 
being only just large enough to admit 
the inner one. A third crop may be 
sown in February, in pots, which may 
be kept under shelter till all danger 
is over firom frost, and which may be 
then set out on window-sills, or in 
any other situation in the open air, 
and which will flower in May, June, 
and July, continuing in flower till 
they are succeeded by a fourth crop 
sown in April, in the open ground, or 
in pots in the open air, which will 
come into flower in July, and continue 
till November. 
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When it is wished to obtain a plant 
of Tree Mignonette, a healthy yigo- 
rotts plant of Mignonette sown in 
April should be placed at the proper 
time for transplanting in a pot hj 
itself, and the blossom buds should 
be taken off as fast as they appear. In 
autumn, all the lower side-shoots 
should be cut off, so as to shape the 
plant into a miniature tree, and it 
should be transplanted into a lai^r 
pot, with fresh soil, formed of turfy 
loam broken small, but not sifted, and 
sand. It should then be removed to 
a greenhouse, or warm room, and by 
being regularly watered every day, 
and kept tolerably warm, it will re- 
main in a growing state all the winter, 
and by spring its stem will begin to 
appear woody. It should be treated 
in the same manner the following year, 
all the side branches being cut off as 
they appear, except those that are to 
form the head of the tree ; and by the 
third spring it will have bark on its 
trunk, and be completely a shrub. It 
may now be suffered to flower, and 
its blossoms, which will be delightfully 
fragrant, will continue to be produced 
every summer, for a great many years 
in succession. 

Many persons save their own seed 
of the common Mignonette ; but it is 
hardly worth while to do so, as it is 
generally both good and cheap in the 
seed-shops. 

MiLDRw. — Rose-trees and many 
other plants are very apt to be affected 
in autumn with a white or brownish 
appearance on the leaves, which is 
sometimes called the blight, but more 
properly rust or mildew. The cause 
of this appearance was long unknown; 
and some supposed it to be produced 
by unhealthy wind, and others that 
it was the work of insects : it is now, 
however, satisfactorily proved to be a 
parasitic plant or Fiingns growing on 
the leaves, as. Lichens and other 
Flingi grow on the bark. 



The parasitic F<ingi known by the 
general name of mildew are of three 
kind^ ; viz. those that grow on 
the surftce of the leaf, those which 
form under the epidermis or outer 
skin, and those that attack the root. 
The first kind may sometimes be re- 
moved by abundant watering ; whidi 
not only gives vigour to the plant, but 
actually tends to loosen the hold the 
Fungus has taken of the leaves ; but 
the second kind can only be stopped 
in its career by the removal and burn- 
ing of all the infected leaves; and the 
third generally occasions the death of 
the plant. The different kinds of 
Uredo (from uro, to bum or scorch), 
which look as though the under side 
of the leaves were covered over with 
a brown powder, and the different 
kinds of .Aksidium which rise like 
pimples over the leaves, and burst 
when ripe, are the most destructive. 
The smut which attacks the corn crops 
belongs to the first of these genera, 
and the Berberry mildew to the last 
The root mildew generally attacks 
bulbs ; and when the Crocus is culti- 
vated for saffron, sometimes the entire 
crop is thus destroyed. Many reme- 
dies for mildew have been recom- 
mended, but none can be depended 
on ; and the best means of prevent- 
ing its appearance seems to be keep- 
ing the plants in a state of vigorous 
growth ; as it is found only on such 
plants as do not appear to have had 
sufficient strength to resist its 
attacks. 

MiLPoiL.- — See Achille^a. 

Milk vetch. — See Astra'gai^us.. 

Milkwort. — See Poly'gala. 

Mi'lla. — AsphodeUce. — A Mex- 
ican plant, with flowers of the most 
brilliant and purest white, which con- 
tinue expanded day and night, till they 
fade, instead of closing at night, as is 
usual with plants of the same family. 
They will grow in any common soil, 
and only require a slight protection 
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from frost, such as covering with dead 
leaves, &c., during winter. 

MiLTo^NiA. — Orchiddcece, — Avery 
beautiful epiphyte from Brazil, with 
its flowers on erect stems, like those 
of the Cattl^ya, which this plant 
somewhat resembles. Though an 
epiphyte, it is generally grown in 
England in a pot, in loam, mixed 
with sand and rubbish, and it requires 
the 9ame treatment as other orchida- 
ceous epiphytal plants which will bear 
being grown in pots. 

MiMo'sA. — Leguminbsce. — To this 
genus belongs the Sensitive Plant, of 
which there may be said to be three 
species, the leaves of all of which 
shrink at the touch ; viz. M, sensir 
ttva, a native of Brazil, growing about 
one foot high, with pale ball-like pink 
flowers ; M. pibdtca, a native of Bra- 
zil, growing about one foot high, with 
white flowers ; and M. cdsta, a native 
of the East Indies, growing about two 
feet high, with pale yellow flowers. 
M. jmdica is the Sensitive Plant 
most cultivated in hothouses ; though 
M, sevmttva is also very generally 
cultivated; the former, however, is 
a shrub, and the latter an annual or 
a bienniaL Both may be raised on a 
hotbed in spring, with the tender 
annuals, and either kept in pots 
throughout the summer, or turned 
out into the open border about the 
end of May. Many species formerly 
included under the genus Mimosa are 
now removed to Ac^ia; the princi- 
pal distinction between the genera 
being that Mimosa has a jointed seed- 
pod, which Acacia has not. Several 
other genera have also been formed 
out of Mimosa. Some of the kinds 
are stove-plants; others thrive in a 
greenhouse ; and M. marginata 
Dec., the M, prostrdta of the nur- 
series, is sufficiently hardy to stand 
ordinary winters against a conserva- 
tive wall. They should be all grown 
in a mixture of loam and peat ; and 



they are propagated by seeds or cut- 
tings. 

Mi'mulus. — ScrophtddrintB. — The 
Monkey-flower. — The first Mimulus 
introduced into Britain was M. 
ringenSf in the time of Miller, and 
M. ghUindsus, a shrubby species, 
with orange flowers, was the second. 
Since then numerous species have 
been introduced from North and 
South America, annuals and peren- 
nials, and one other shrub. All the 
herbaceous kinds of Mimulus cross 
freely with each other, and thus a 
great number of showy plants have 
been raised, particularly by Mr. James 
M^Nab, of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh. They should be all grown 
in a compost of peat and loam, and 
supplied abundantly with water ; in- 
deed, when grown in pots they should 
be kept constantly standing in saucers 
full of water. They are all very 
nearly hardy; and M, rhseus, M» car- 
dinaliSy and M. moschatus, will grow 
in the open air for several years with- 
out any protection, dying down to the 
ground in winter, and springing up 
and flowering abundantly every spring. 
The shrubby kinds are now separated 
from the others, and formed into a 
new genus, under the name of Diphir 
cus. (See Di'placds.) The name 
of Monkey-plant alludes to the seeds, 
which are marked so as to bear some 
resemblance to the face of a monkey. 

Mira'bilis. — Nyctaginem, — The 
Marvel of Peru. — These plants, 
though generally treated as annuals, 
have fusiform tuberous roots, which 
may be taken up every year and re- 
planted, like those of the Dahlia. 
They require a rich soil. 

MiRBE^LiA. — Legwminbdm. — An 
Australian shrub, with pretty pea- 
flowers ; which is generally kept in a 
greenhouse in British gardens. — See 
Australian Shrubs. 

Mistletoe. — See Vi'scum. 
Molucce'lla. — LaMdtoB, — Moldar 
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vian Baloi. — A hardy anniial, which 
only requires sowing in March or April 
in the open border, in anj common 
garden soil. — See Annuals. 

Mo'ly. — A kind of garlic, with 
▼ery i^etty yellow flowers. — See 
A'llidm. 

Momo'rdica. — Cucu/rifitacecB* — 
The Squirting Cucumber. — An an- 
nual gourd-like plant, with woolly 
leaves and yellow flowers, the fruit of 
which resembles a small Cucumber ; 
and which, when ripe, bursts the 
moment it is touched, scattering its 
seeds and the half-liquid pulpy matter 
in which they an contained to a con- 
siderable distance. This quality made 
it a fiivourite in gardens a century 
ago, when some people were yet in a 
state of sufficient barbarism to find 
amusement in theannoyance of others; 
but it has now deservedly &llen into 
disrepute, and is seldom grown. 

Monacha'nthds. — OrchidUbceas, — 
The Monk Flower. — An orchideous 
epiphyte from Demerara and Brazil, 
requiring the usual treatment of simi- 
lar plants. — See Orchiobotts Epi- 
phytes. 

Mona'&da. — Labiata, — Hardy 
herbaceous plants, with showy flowers, 
natives of North America; they grow 
best in a rich light soil, and they are 
increased by dividing the root, Mo- 
nirda dfdyma produces the Bergamot. 

Money Wort Lytimkchia Nwn- 

fmUhria. — A trailing plant, with 
yellow flowers, which should be grovm 
in peat, or some other light soil, and 
kept moist. Its long trailing shoots 
look very well han^ng over the sides 
of a rustic basket or vase, suppprted 
on a pedestal, or rock-work ; and in 
such situations, if kept moist, it 
will flower abundantly; while the 
same plant removed into the shade 
will not produce a single flower, and 
is easily killed if watering be neglected. 

Monk; Flower. — See Monacha'n- 



MoNKBY Flower. — See Mi'mulub 
and Di'PLACus. 

Moneys Hood. — See Aconi^tdm. 

Monochlamy'deje. — Plants having 
only a calyx and no corolla ; in o|^m>- 
sition to Dichlamy'deje, which are 
the plants which have both a calyx 
and a corolla. 

Monocotyledonous Plakts are 
those, the seeds of which send up only 
one cotyledon or seed-leaf when they 
vegetate, and have leaves, the veins oi 
which are in parallel lines. The lig- 
neous or woody plants belonging to 
this division increase very little in 
thickness during the whole period of 
their existence ; and their wood con- 
sists of fibrous matter, fr^sh quantities 
of which are deposited every jear 
within the stem.---See Enbogens. 

MoNiEcious Plants are those which 
have the male and female flowers 
separate, but still on the same plant ; 
while Dioecious plants are those which 
have the male and female flowers 
distinct, and on difierent plants. 

MoNo'psis. — LobeUdcecB. — A very 
beautiful little trailing plant, having 
dark-blue flowers with conspicuous 
yellow anthers, and the flowers on 
long footstalks. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it should be 
grown in sandy peat. It is suitable 
for rock-work. 

MoNso^iA. — Oeremi&cecB, — ^Very 
beautiful herbaceous plants, nearly 
allied to the Greraniums, but with 
much larger flowers, and named in 
honour of Lady Anne Monson. They 
are now rarely seen, but well deserve 
cultivation. They should be grown 
in a mixture of vegetable mould and 
loam, and kept in a greenhouse. 
They are propagated by cutting or by 
dividing the roots. They are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

MooN Seed. — See Menispr'r. 

MUM. 

Moon Trefoil. — Medicago ar- 
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Moor Heath. — The English name 

of OTPSOCA^LLrS. 

Morjs'a. — IrideoB. — Bulbous- 
rooted plants, with very handsome 
flowers, nearly allied to I'zia, from 
which genus they have been removed. 
They are generally grown in pots, in 
a mixture of sandy loam and vege- 
table mould ; and when they have 
done flowering they should be kept 
dry till they begin to grow in spring. 
When planted in the open ground, 
they should be protected from frost 
and heavy rains. 

Morica'ndia. — Cfntcifero}. — A 
very pretty hardy annual, which should 
be sown in the open border in March 
or ApriL 

MoRMo^DBs. — OrchidacetB. — An 
orchideous epiphyte, with dark purple 
flowers, from the Spanish Main. It 
should be grown on a piece of wood. 
—See Orchideous Epiphytes. 

Mo'rna. — Composite. — Beautiful 
half hardy annuals, with everlasting 
flowers, which shoidd be raised on a 
hotbed, and planted out in May. 

Mosshouses are constructed of 
wood lined with rough boards, to 
which moss, generally of several dif- 
ferent kinds, is attached by cord or 
wire, and nails. The roof is also 
covered with boards, to which is fixed 
sometimes thatch, and at other times 
heath, or the mossy bark of oaJc, pine, 
birch, or other old trees. The floor 
is generally paved with blocks of 
wood, or sometimes with small peb- 
bles, or any other material, according 
to fimcy. The ceiling is generally 
lined with moss in the same manner 
as the side walls, and both may be 
formed into panels according to the 
taste of the designer. There are a 
great many kinds of Moss and 
Lichens which may be used for lining 
mosshouses. Of terrestrial Mosses, 
those which are most common are the 
IHcrcmu/m gla^ctun, which is of a 
whitish green, and Brptmi hornvmy 



which is of a yellowish green; 
Sphdgnvm cumtifolmm, is of a pink- 
ish colour, and S. dbtusifblmm is of 
a yellowish white. The commonest 
Tree Moss, or technically Lichen, 
is Cenomyce rcmgiferina, the Rein- 
deer Moss, which is found on the 
Ash, and on many other trees, and 
is white. This Moss also grows in 
great abundance on poor gravelly 
soils, among heath ; for example, on 
Bagshot Heath, near London. Any 
quantity of the green mosses, and 
^so of the yellow kinds, may be pur- 
chased in Govent Garden market : 
and the Reindeer Moss, if ordered 
from local nurserymen adjoining 
heaths, may be collected by the same 
persons who supply them with the 
other Mosses. Almost everything in 
an afliedr of this kind must be left to 
the fancy of the designer. Some of 
the handsomest mosshouses in Eng- 
land have been erected in Bagshot 
Park, the seat of the Duchess of 
Gloucester, by her Royal Highnesses 
very intelligent gardener, Mr. Toward. 
Mosshouses must not be confounded 
with roothouses, which are formed 
with fantastic roots, or with wood- 
houses, which are formed with branches 
of trees with the bark on. When a 
mosshouse is to be erected, the first 
thing to be done is to make a drawing 
of the effect that it is intended to pro- 
duce, and then to prepare the frame. 
If the mosshouse is to be only a kind 
of alcove open in front and without 
windows, it will be easy to get some 
wood, and any man-servant who can 
use a saw and a hammer can put it 
together ; but if it is to have a door 
and windows, a regular carpenter must 
be called in. In the first case, young 
Pine and Larch trees that have been 
cut down in thinning plantations will 
do very well. When the framework is 
completed, laths must be nailed across 
the compartments, between which the 
moss is thrust with a wooden knife, 
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or blunt chiae], the root end being 
lowest. The great art consists in 
arranging the moss so as to form a 
pattern : and this is accomplished by 
sorting the moss into heaps of the 
different colours, tracing the pattern 
rudely on the laths, and keeping a 
coloured copy of the design before the 
operator. The moss should be so con- 
trived as completely to hide the laths, 
and it should also be pushed in to a 
sufficient depth to be quite firm. The 
lines of the figure should be quite dis- 
tinct, and the colours clear and well 
contrasted. 

Moth. — Moths are distinguished 
from butterflies by flying at night in- 
stead of during the day ; and by their 
antennie, which are pointed, and some- 
times feathery, instead of terminating 
in a knob like those of the butterflies. 
Moths are more difficult to entrap in 
their perfect state than butterflies, as 
they are rarely seen by day ; but a dili- 
gent search should be made for their 
eggs, and their caterpillars should be 
destroyed as soon as they are hatched 
if possible, while they are quite small. 
Mould. — Thoroughly decomposed 
leaves or putrescent manure, mixed 
with sand or other light soil, is called 
mould, which is chiefly distinguished 
from soils by its containing but a 
small portion of earthy matter ; hence 
we have leaf-mould, composed chiefly 
of rotten leaves; dung-mould of 
dung reduced to a dry powdery mat- 
ter; and heath-mould, consisting of 
the black vegetable soil found on the 
surface of heaths, and always more 
or less mixed with sand. The two 
first kinds of mould are used for 
growing plants which in cultivation 
are considerably removed from a state 
of nature, such as Pelargoniums, 
China Roses, Fuchsias, Balsams, Pe- 
tunias, and a great many others ; and 
the heath-mould is used in the culture 
of Heaths and of Ericicess, and more or 
less in most New Holland and Cape 



shrubs, and in bulbs. In general, all 
plants whatever, from the Oak to the 
Moss, will grow in heath-mould alone, 
and therefore it is a particalarl7 use- 
ful soil in which to raise seedlings ; 
and in this respect it differs materially 
from leaf-mould and dung-mould, in 
which they will not grow. Garden- 
mould is composed of decayed vege- 
tables and manure mixed with, the 
finer part of the soil, thoroughly pul- 
verised by repeated digging, raking, 
and hoeing. 

Mountain Ash. — Pyrus aucupa- 
via, — A well-known tree, very orna- 
mental in shrubberies for the abun- 
dance of red berries with which it is 
covered every autumn. It is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any soil and 
situation. 

Mouse. — Mice are sometimes trou- 
blesome in gardens in country places, 
particularly where there are many 
bulbs planted, as they eat the solid 
bulbs or corms. To prevent their 
ravages, chopped furze is sometimes 
buried with the bulbs, or the clippings 
of thorn hedges or rose briars are laid 
over the bed. 

Moving Plant. — Desmhdiwm 
gyrafUf a native of the East Indies, 
which requires a stove in Great Britain. 
It has pea-flowers not remarkable for 
their beauty, and it derives its name 
of Moving Plant from the singular 
motion of its leaves, which, when the 
sun is shining full upon them, begin 
to turn and quiver in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. Sometimes only 
one or two leaves will move slowly 
up and down, as though each turned 
on a pivot, but at other times the 
whole tree appears in a violent state 
of agitation, every leaf trembling as 
though it were shaken by some in- 
visible hand. 

Mowing is an operation performed 
with the scythe, and in ornamental 
gardening it is used for the purpose of 
keeping the grass quite short and 
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BmootK It is the most laborioos 
operation which falls to the lot of the 
working-gardener, and in large places 
there are generally a set of labourers, 
who are not gardeners, who are kept 
on purpose for it. A substitute for 
mowing with the scythe has lately 
been introduced in the form of a mow- 
ing-machine, which requires far less 
skill and exertion than the scythe, and 
answers very well where the sur&ce 
of the soil to be mowed is perfectly 
smooth and firm, the grass of even 
quality, and the machine only used in 
dry weather. It is particularly adapted 
for amateurs, affording an excellent 
exercise to the arms and every part of 
the body ; but it is proper to observe 
that many gardeners are prejudiced 
against it. Where a lawn is varied by 
numerous small beds or single trees or 
bushes, the scythe is required, in ad- 
dition to the machine, for mowing 
up close to the branches or stems of 
the plants; but where an amateur 
mows his own lawn with a machine, a 
better instrument than the scythe for 
the purpose mentioned, is a pair of 
common hedge-shears, with which the 
grass may be clipped as short as it can 
be mown. When a lawn is newly 
formed, and the soil is rich, it will 
require to be mown every eight or ten 
days for the first and second summers ; 
but afterwards, when the soil becomes 
exhausted, and the grass grows with 
less vigour, once a fortnight for the 
three summer months will suffice, and 
once every three weeks or a month 
for the autumn. 

MucD^NA. — LegvmMscR. — Cow- 
Itch. — M.prHriens is a stove plant, 
with large drooping racemes of very 
beautiful dark purple pea-flowers. The 
legumes or seed-pods are covered with 
long brittle hairs, which cause an in- 
tolerable itching if applied to the skin. 
The species is a native of the West 
Indies, but other kinds are found in 
the East Indies, where the pods are 



skinned and eaten, cooked like kid- 
ney beans. The seeds, which are 
large, round, and flat, with a scar 
running all round them, are some- 
times called asses* eyes. 

Mulching is seldom used in flower- 
gardens, though it may be applied 
advantageously to Camellias and Mag- 
nolias, and any other half-tender 
shrubs. It consists in laying a quan- 
tity of straw or litter round the stem 
of the plant, so as to cover the whole 
of the roots during winter, and either 
removing it or forking it into the 
ground in spring. 

Mullein. — See Yerba'scum. 

Mu'sA.-— iJftMacc<B. — The Plan- 
tain, or Banana. — Stove plants, grown 
generally for their fruit, but very orna- 
mental from their large leaves and 
curious flowers. Most of the species 
require a great deal of room, as they 
will neither flower nor fruit till they 
attain a large size. They should be 
grown in a rich loam kept moist, and 
they are increased by suckers. The 
new kind, Musa Cavendishii, flowers 
when of a much smaller size than any 
of the other kinds. 

MuscA^Ri. — AspkodeUcB. — The 
Grape Hyacinth. — Bulbous-rooted 
plants, that only require planting in 
any common garden-soil, where they 
may remain several years, flowering 
every year in succession, without any 
care being necessary in taking them 
up, &c. The Starch Hyacinth {M» 
racemdsum) takes its name from its 
flowers smelling like starch. 

Musk Plant. — There are two 
plants known by this name, viz. Mi- 
mulus mo8ckatu8y a dwarf plant 
with yellow flowers; and A'ster 
argophylhjbs^ a tall plant with blue 
flowers. 

MuTi'siA. — ComposikB, — Curious 
plants, with tendrils at the extremity 
of the leaves. They are natives of Bra- 
zil, and require a stove in England. 
They should be grown in peat and 
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loam, and thej are propagated bj 
cuttingt. 

Mya'ntbub.— OrcAuiaonS' — Fly- 
wort. — An Oickideous epiphyte from 
Demeiara, which should be grown in 
a moist stove on half-rotten wood. — 
See OacaiOEous Epiphttbs. 

Mysi'nda. — Rkamnaceas. — Ebnd- 
some shrubs, nearly allied to the 
Holly ; natiyes of Uie West Indies. 
They are generally stoye plants in 
England, and they should be grown 
in sandy loam. 

M Yosoh-is. — JBcraginea. — M. pa- 
liistru, the Forget-me-not, delights in 
moist places on the border of running 
streams. M. sylvdtica, which is found 
in woods, resembles it, but the flowers 
are very inferior. 

M vRi'cA. — Myriduxo!, — The Can- 
dleberry Myrtle and the Sweet Chile 
belong to this genus, and they are both 
interesting to the botanist. They 
should be grown in loam and peat, and 
they are propagated by cuttings. 

My'rtus. — Myrtacea. — A genus 
of beautiful evergreen shrubs, natives 
of Europe, Asia, South America, and 
some of them of New Holland. The 
common Myrtle, M. communis, of 
which there are eight or ten very dis- 
tinct varieties, is too well known to re- 
quire any description. Myrtles are not 
surpassed in beauty of foliage by any 
other exotic shrub, the flowers are of a 
pure white, and, like the leaves, fra- 
grant. The fi^^rance arises from an 
oil which is secreted in little cells, 
which appear as dots when the leaves 
are held up to the light. The hand- 
somest varieties of the common Myrtle 
are the Roman, or broad-leaved, the 
broad-leaved Dutch, and the narrow- 
leaved and double-flowered. They will 
grow in any common soil, somewhat 
loamy, and are propagated with most 
facility by cuttings of the current 
year's wood, when it is just beginning 
to ripen, cut across at a joint and then 
planted in sand, and covered with a 



bell-glass. Cuttings will root, how- 
ever, taken off at any season, and 
treated with common care. When 
cuttings are made of the old wood 
they should be planted to the depth 
of half the space between the buds, 
as shown in fig. 36. Myrtles may 
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also be raised frt>m seeds, which are 
produced freely by the broad-leaTed 
kinds. M. tOToentosa is a native of 
China, with woolly leaves and purple 
flowers, which appear in June and 
July. JU. Pimenia, now made Pi- 
mAUa wdghris, is a native of the 
West Indies, requiring a stove, and 
is the plant producing the com- 
mon Allspice of the shops. The 
common broad-leaved Myrtle wiU 
stand the winter against a conservative 
wall, in dry soil, in most parts of 
England, and also in Scotland, more 
particularly in low situations, near the 
sea. At Nettlecombe,inSomer8et8hire, 
there are large trees covered with 
flowers. In most parts of Ireland it is 
as hardy as the common Laurustinus 
is in the climate of London. Garden 
hedges are made of it at Belfast, and 
also at Cork. 
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^VT AILING half-hardy shrubs against 
-^^ a wall is an operation that should 
be performed witli great care ; and as 
the sole object of growing the shrubs 
is on account of their being oma- 
mental, nothing should be shown 
"which tends in the slightest degree to 
injure this effect. For this reason 
the nails should be small and round- 
beaded, and strips of leather or black 
t«pe are preferable to list. Leather 
is sometimes preferred to list, even for 
fruit trees, because it does not harbour 
insects ; but it is too expensive to be 
used on a large scale. In nailing orna- 
mental shrubs, the branches should 
not be kept so close to the wall as 
fruit-trees, as half their beauty would 
be lost if they were deprived of their 
loose shoots. All that is required is 
to train the trunk and main branches. 
NapoleoW. — ^e^'«icc<B. — N. 
im/perialis is a very singular plant, 
with flowers which, when fresh, are 
apricot^oloured and crimson, but 
which, when dying, assume a bluish 
tint. The whole appearance of the 
genus is so remarkable as to render 
it necessary to constitute a new order 
for it between OucwrhUacece ^ and 
PassifloracecB, N. imperialis was 
first brought to England in 1848. 

Napolkon^s Weeping Willow.— 
This Willow differs from the common 
kind in several respects, and it is 
probably the male variety of Salix 
hcibyldnica, of which only the female 
was formerly known in England. It 
is of much slower growth than the 
common kind, and therefore much 
better adapted for planting in a 
shrubbery. 

Narci'ssus. — AmaryUidaceoe. — 
The genus Narcissus is a very extensive 
one, embracing, as it does, the Jon- 
quils, the Polyanthus Narcissus, the 
little Hoop Petticoat, the Poet's 
Nai'cissus, and the Daffodils, besides 
numerous others. The late Mr. Ha- 



worth paid great attention to this 
genus, and divided in into thirteen 
new genera, none of which, however, 
have been adopted by other botanists, 
though their names have been pre- 
served in the sections into which the 
genus Narcissus is now divided. All 
the Narcissi are quite hardy, and will 
grow in any common garden soil; and 
they are all increased by offsets. 
They may be left in the ground seve- 
ral years without sustaining any in- 
jury ; the only care necessary in their 
culture being not to shorten or cut off 
the leaves after the plant has flowered, 
but to leave them on till they wither 
naturally, as their assistance is neces- 
sary to mature the new bulb, which 
forms every year in the place of the 
old one. It is the more necessary to 
attend to this, as many gardeners, 
from a mistaken idea of neatness, cut 
off the leaves of the Narcissi as soon 
as the flowers have faded, and in this 
way first enfeeble, and finally kill the 
plants. 

Nasturtium. — See Tropje^olum. 

Navelwort. — See Cotyle^don. 

Neck of a plant. — The collar, col- 
let, neck, or vital knot, is the point 
of junction from which spring the 
ascending stem and branches, and the 
descending roots. This point has 
been called the heart of the plant, 
because any injury done to it causes 
instant death. 

IfKhXj'MBivu,-NymphceacecB.-The 
Indian Lotus, or Sacred Bean of India. 
A stove aquatic^ generally with white 
or pale-pink flowers; rather difficult 
to flower in this country, as it requires 
great heat and abundance of room ; 
the seeds also, which are sent over 
from India, rarely vegetate. The 
seeds should be sown in rich loamy 
soil in the bottom of a large tub, 
which should be kept full of water 
while the plants are growing, but which 
may be allowed to become dry when 
the flowers have fsided. The plants 
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an increaaed hj dividing the root, or 
bj teeda. There are two West Indian 
Nelumbiums ; one of which haa pale- 
blue, and the other pale-yellow flow- 
ers. It moat be obaerred, that the 



Nelfimbinm, or Indian Water Lily, 
differs essentially from the Egyptian 
Water Lily, which flowers freely in a 
■tove aquarium. — See Nymfhji^a. 

Nrmopa'nthes. — CelastrinecBj or 
Aquifoliacea. — The new name for 
I^'Ux canadensis. 

Nkmo^hila. — ffydrophyllacece, — 
Beautiful little annual plants, natives 
of California, that require the usual 
treatment of similar plants. — See 
Californian AMMUAL8,and Anno alb. 
The most beautiful species is probably 
the common blue kind, N,insignis; 
but there are three others, viz. N. 
atomaria, the flowers of which are 
white with black spots; N. pkace- 
lioideSy the flowers of which are almost 
black ; and N. mactdata, introduced 
in 1848, the flowers of which are 
white, with a dark purple spot on each 
petal. 

Nkpe'nthbs. — OytinecR. — The 
Chinese Pitcher Plant. There are 
two species in common cultivation; 
one a native of China, and the other 
of Ceylon ; both of them being marsh 
plants, and requiring the pot in which 
they grow to stand in a saucer full of 
water. N. distHlatbria grows above 
eight feet high, and it shows a tend- 
ency to curl its tendrils round other 
plants, or any object within its reach, 
BO as to support its pitchers, which are 
at the extremity of its tendrils. Both 
species should be grown in a peaty 
soil, and they both require the heat 
of a stove. Neither the flowers nor 
the fruit have the slightest beautj to 
recommend them. Some new Pitcher- 
plants, which are said to be distinct 
species, have been recently intro- 
duced. 

Ne'peta. — Lahiatce. — Catmint. — 
Hardy herbaceous plants of no beauty, 



which grow freely in any common 
soU. 

Nbki'nk. — AmarylUdacecB, — 
Showy bulbous-rooted plants, the 
type of which is the Guernsey Lilv, 
and which are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, China, and Japan. The 
Guernsey Lily is a native of Japan, 
and the reason why it has obtained 
its English name is said to be, that a 
ship laden with these bulbs and other 
plants from China, was wrecked on 
the coast of Guernsey : and that the 
bulbs being washed on shore, took 
root in the sandy soil of the beach, 
and flourished there so remarkably as 
to be supposed to be natives of the 
island. Whether this story be true 
or not, it is quite certain that for 
nearly two hundred years these bulbs 
have been cultivated in Guernsey 
with the greatest success, growing 
freely in the open air, and producing 
abundance of ofisets every year, from 
which the English market is supplied. 
In England the bulbs are generally 
planted in spring, in pots of very sandy 
loam, and placed in some window or 
other situation where they will have 
plenty of light They flower in Sep- 
tember and October ; and as soon as 
they have flowered, the bulbs are 
generally thrown away, as they are 
said never to flower well the second 
year. This is, however, entirely the 
fault of the grower ; as, if they were 
planted in a well-drained sunny border 
in the open ground, and allowed to 
mature their new bulbs every year by 
the agency of their leaves, there is no 
doubt but they would live as long as 
any of the kinds of Narcissi, and 
flower as freely. The bulbs might bo 
protected in winter by a layer of dead 
leaves, or litter from a cow-house ; 
and the bed, which should be of light 
sandy soil, should be occasionally 
manured in spring by a layer of old 
cow-dung. 

Nb^rium. — ApocynecB, — The Ole- 
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ander, or Rose LaureL — There are 
three distinct species of Nerium, 
besides several varieties. The first of 
these is the common Oleander, a 
native of Italy, but which is generally 
kept in a greenhouse in England ; 
the second, which is caXiedi N.flavis- 
cens, has yellow flowers ; and the 
third, N. odorum, which is a native 
of India, is a stove plant. The 
greenhouse species and their varie- 
ties (to which may be added N, 
splendens, supposed to be a hybrid 
between N. Olednder and N. odo- 
rum) all require a soil composed 
of one-half loam, one quarter peat, 
and one quarter vegetable mould, or 
rotten dung ; or, if this soil cannot 
be obtained, equal parts of peat, 
loam, and sand. They should be 
regularly watered every day ; but as 
no water should ever be allowed to 
remain in a stagnant state about their 
roots, the pots in which they are 
grown should have no saucers. 
They should also be repotted at least 
once every year, and the soil shaken 
out from the roots, as they are plants 
which throw out a good deal of excre- 
mentitious matter, which poisons the 
soil in which they grow. This re- 
potting should take place in spring; 
and, after it has been performed, the 
plants should be watered and set in 
the shade for a day or two. As soon 
as they begin to grow they should 
have plenty of light and air, and they 
should be regularly watered twice a 
day, observing never to let any water 
remain in the saucer, if the pot 
should have one, though it is much 
better without. Thus treated, the 
Oleander will grow rapidly, and 
throw out such large bunches of 
flowers as to form a truly splendid 
object. The stove species is gene- 
rally grown in rather a moist heat ; 
but it may be removed to the green- 
house, or even the open air, during 
the hottest months of summer, if 



care be taken to water its roots twice 
a day, and syringe it every evening 
overhead. 

New Zealand Tea. — Leptosper- 
mv/m scoparvum, 

Nica'mdra. — SolanhcecB. — The 
Alkekengi, or Kite-flower. A strong 
and vigorous annual, growing five or 
six feet high, and throwing out nu- 
merous branches. The flowers are 
blue, and the fruit is in an inflated 
capsule, like that of the Bladder-nut 
or Winter-cherry. It is a native of 
Peru, and its seeds should be sown 
in March or April, in a shrubbery or 
border, where the plants may have 
plenty of room, the seeds being put 
into the ground singly, and at least 
three feet apart. 

NicoTiA^A. — Solcmacece, — The 
Tobacco. — All the different kinds of 
Tobacco have showy flowers ; but the 
handsomest species are N. Tabacum, 
the Virginian or common Tobacco, 
N. noctijlora, N. mvUivdlviSy and 
N. longijldra. All these are an- 
nuals, and their seeds should be 
raised on a slight hotbed or warm 
border ; and the plants, when in their 
second pair of leaves, should be 
transplanted to a bed of light rich 
soil, where they should be planted 
three feet apart every way. While 
the plants are young, the joints of 
the leaves should be frequently exa- 
mined, in search of a caterpillar 
which is frequently found there, and 
which, if not removed, will eat off 
the points of the shoots, and conse- 
quently destroy the beauty of the 
plant. N. ir&stica, the common, or 
English Tobacco, the leaves of which 
are generally used for making tobacco- 
water, &c., should never be grown in 
a garden, as the flowers are of a dirty 
greenish-yellow, and the whole plant 
is covered wiUi clammy hairs, ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the touch. 

Nierembe'roia. — SoLariacece. — 
There are four species of Nierem- 
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h^tf^ all natiTM of South America ; 
▼iz. N. ffrdcilitf N. arittdta, N, 
JUiea^lis, and N. calydna, all of 
which an pretty little greenhoaee 
plaiita, with whitish flowen, but not 
at all showy. I haye been thus 
particular in enumeraUog the kinds, 
because from Professor Don and Dr. 
Onham haying at first supposed that 
some of the kinds of Pettlnia belonged 
to Nierembergia, great confusion has 
arisen. The Nierembergias should be 
grown in peat and sand, and kept 
regularly watered. 

Niox'lla. — BarutncuUicea^ — The 
Fennel-flower, or Deyil in a Bush. — 
Annual plants, with showy flowers, 
which are, howeyer, almost hidden by 
their leafy involucres. N. hitpdnica 
is the handsomest species. They only 
require sowing in March or April in 
the open border; or they may be 
sown in autumn, as they will stand 
the winter without protection, and 
will thus be ready to flower early in 
summer. 

NlOHTSHADB. ScO SoLA^UX. 

Nisso'lia. — LegumMscs. — The 
Grsss Vetch. — A rare British plant, 
with graas-like leaves and bright 
crimson single flowers, which looks 
yery well on rock-work, where it can 
be kept moist. 

NiTRA'RiA.-i%»{rfc(F.-Lowshrub8 
with white flowers, which are very 
hardy, and will grow well in situa- 
tions exposed to the sea. In gardens, 
the ground in which they grow 
should be occasionally watered with 
water in which saltpetre has been 
dissolved. 

Nitrate of Soda. — This sub- 
stance, which is found in great abun- 
dance as a natural production of the 
earth in South America, is a very 
powerful manure ; but it must be ap- 
plied carefully, or it will make the 
leaves look brown and shrivelled. It 
should always be mixed well with the 
soil in which plants are to be placed, 



and not laid on the sur&oe of soil in 
which plants are already growing. 
When it produces its proper effect, it 
gives great vigour to the plants, uid 
renders the leaves of an intensely deep 
green. 

NoisKTTB RosB. — Rosos whjch 
bear their flowers in bunches, and 
which were named from a nurseryman 
of the name of Noisette, in Paris, 
who raised the first from seed of the 
common China. — For the culture, see 

RO'SA. 

NoLA^MA. — Nolanacece, — Trailing 
annual plants, with pntty blue flow- 
ers, that only require sovring in 
March in the open border. iV. (Urv- 
pUcifolia, the handsomest species, 
strongly resembles the minor Con- 
v<$l villus. 

Nolita'ngbrx, or Nou-mb-ta'iv- 

OBRX. See IxPAh-IENS. 

No^nba. — Boraginea. — The name 
given to the new genus, divided from 
Anchiisa, the Bugloss, and which 
includes several of the most orna- 
mental of the annual species, such as 
A, vetticolar, A. Uiiea, A. rotea, 
&c., and some perennials. They are 
all quite hardy, and the annual kinds 
only require sowing in the open border 
in March. 

Norfolk Island Pimb. — ArauciL- 
ria excilta, — One of the hu^st trees 
in the world in its native country, 
but which can only be grown of small 
size in England, from its requiring 
protection during winter. 

Notblx^a. — Oleacece. — Australian 
shrubs with white flowers, greatly 
resembling in their leayes and geuend 
appearance the European Olive. They 
are generally kept in a greenhouse, 
and grown in sandy peat : but they 
are nearly hardy, and make good 
shrubs for the background of a bal- 
cony. 

Nd^phar. — NymphceacecB, — The 
yellow Water-Lily. — A British plant, 
common in stagnant water. The 
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popular name is Brandy Bottle, from 
the flowers smelling like brandy. 
They look very well in ponds, or 
even cisterns, where they will grow 
freely if the seeds are sown in a layer 
of loam at the bottom. The plants 
may also be increased by division. 

Nutta'llia. — Malvaceae,— Beanii- 
ful poppy-like perennial plants, which 
may be planted out in summer, but 
which must be protected during win- 
ter in a frame or greenhouse. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
consisting principally of vegetable 
mould, with a little loam ; and, when 
in flower, they are very beautiful. 

Nycta'nthes. — Jasminece. — The 
Indian Jasmine. This plant, which 
is genendly grown in a stove in 
England, gives out its odour only by 
night, and is the plant alluded to by 
Moore in the following well-known 
lines : — 

The timid Jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odour in themselves all day ; 
But, when the simlight dies away. 
Let the delicious fragrance out 
To every breeze that roams about. 

The plants should be grown in loam 
and peat, and would probably succeed 
in a greenhouse, as it is found that 
they do not flower well if they are 
kept too hot. 

Nymphjb^a. — NymphceacecB, — The 
Water Lily. — One species of this 
beautiful plant grows wild in Eng- 
land ; but there are others, some blue 
and some pink, from Egypt, which 
must be gi-own in the aquarium of a 
hothouse to induce them to flower in 
England. They should be grown in 
a rich loamy soil, and kept in the 
warmest part of the stove. 



n'CYMUM. -^LaUatce, —Basil. 
^ Some of the East Indian peren- 
nial species are ornamental, and worth 
cultivating in the stove, where they 
should be grown in sandy loam. 



OooNTOGLo'ssuM. — OrchtdacecB. 
— A splendid genus of Mexican epi- 
phytes, requiring the usual treatment 
of similar plants. — See Orchideoub 
Epiphytes. 

CEnothe W. — Onagrhcece. — The 
Evening Primrose. — Perennial, bien- 
nial, and annual plants, with large 
flowers. The yellow and white-flow- 
ering kinds, which are the true Evening 
Primroses, are now the only ones 
left in the genus, the purple-flowered 
ones having been removed to the 
genus GodeVia. The Evening Prim- 
roses have the peculiarity of only 
opening their flowers in an evening, 
or when the sun is overcast; as, 
contrary to the habits of most other 
flowers, they seem unable to bear 
much light. They are all of the 
easiest culture, and will grow in any 
common garden soil, without any 
other care than occasionally taking 
up and replanting the perennial kinds, 
and sowing the annual and biennial 
ones every year in March or April. 
Of the biennial kinds, CE. noctuma 
and (E. viUdm, both natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, are rather ten- 
der ; and of the perennials, CE, rosea, 
(E. ccespitosa, and (E. a/fdiSloba, re- 
quire a slight protection during winter. 
(E, aca'OMg, which is a native of 
Chili, though a common border 
flower, should have a flower-pot or 
hand-glass turned over it in severe 
frosts ; CE, ccespitosa and (E, anisdlr- 
oba, both splendid plants,* should 
also be protected during winter, par- 
ticularly from heavy rains, as they 
are very apt to damp off if they are 
exposed to too much moisture. Paxton 
recommends removing the damp soil 
from the roots of these plants when 
growing in the open ground in October, 
and after replacing it with dry soil, 
covering the plant with dry saw-dust, 
and setting a flower-pot over it, the 
hole in the bottom having been first 
stopped to keep out the snow and 
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nin. In this state it should remain 
tUl March, when the sawdust should 
be removed, and the plant coyered 
with a hand-glass till it can hear ex- 
posure to the cold. Both kinds should 
be grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam; and both are propagated by 
dividing the root into pieces about an 
nch and a half long in autumn, and 
planting them. 

OrrsBTs are a natural means by 
which plants propagate themselves. 
In bulbs, the oflvets are small bulbs 
which form by the side of the princi- 
pal one, from which they should be 
broken off when the bulbs are taken 
up and replanted. In shrubs and 
perennial plants, the offsets either 
spring from the collar of the old plant, 
or from an underground stem ; and 
in both cases, as they are provided 
with roots of their own, though they 
draw a part of their support from the 
main stem, they only require dividing 
and replanting to form new plants. 

OiLKD Paper, calico, or silk, is 
often used as a substitute for glass in 
hotbed frames, for raising seeds or 
striking cuttings; and it is peculiarly 
adapted for the latter purpose, as it 
generates more heat than glass. 

Old Man*s Bcard. — See Gbro- 
poWk. 

Oleander. — See Ne^rium. 

Onci'dium. — Orchid^cecB. — Well- 
known orchideous plants, with very 
curious flowers. 0. papiliOj the But- 
terfly-plant, is certainly as much like 
a butterfly as it is possible to imagine 
a flower to be ; and as it is borne on 
a long slender stem, which quivers 
with every breeze, it forms no bad re- 
presentation of a beautiful insect flut- 
tering over the neighbouring flowers. 
0, altissimum has a spike of flowers 
which is sometimes ten or twelve feet 
in length. All the kinds are very 
handsome, and some of them are 
splendid. They are all natives of 
South America, Mexico, and the West 



Indies ; and as they will thrive in a 
much lower temperature than tbe 
Dendrobiums, and some of the other 
OrchidlUiec, they are very suitable 
for a small hothouse. All the kinds 
may be grown in pots, though some 
of the smallest appear to thrive most 
tied on pieces of wood and hung &om 
the nftert. The soil should be turfy 
peat, broken in pieces about the size 
of gooseberries, and mixed with an 
equal quantity of potsherds broken 
somewhat smaller. The pots should 
be large and filled a third of their 
depth with broken potsherds, rather 
larger than those mixed with the soil. 
Great care should be taken in repot- 
ting any of the Oncidiums, aa the 
roots will be found to adhere strongly 
to the sides of the old pot, and thus 
are easily broken. To prevent thia, 
the plants should be shifted as seldom 
as possible; and when shifting is in- 
evitable, they should be kept without 
water for several days beforehand, so 
that the plants may be in a flagging 
and feeble state, and their roots have 
less power of adhesion. All the On- 
cidiums should be regularly watered, 
but they should not often be syringed 
overhea^l, as they are very apt to rot 
if any water should lodge in the cen- 
tre, or what gardeners call the heart, 
of the plant. 

The commonest kinds of Oncidium 
are 0. fieocuosumy a very beautiful 
species, with a long, much branched 
panicle of bright-yellow flowers ; O, 
cHspum, the flowers of which are of 
a copper colour, and much undulated 
or curled; 0. altissimvm, with a 
very long flower-stem, somewhat 
branched, and with yellow flowers 
spotted with brown; 0. luridwm, 
with a panicle of greenish-brown flow- 
ers; and 0. pa^lio, the flowers of 
which are borne singly, on long, 
simple, and naked stalks. Besides 
these, there are many species nearly 
allied to 0. aUtsaimum and 0, litri- 
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dam ; and there are also some dwarf 
species, such as 0. triquetrum and 
0. raniferumt the latter having 
drooping racemes of very small flow- 
ers. The colours are generally yellow 
and brown, but 0. piUckelluniy a very 
beautiful species, has white flowers 
tinged with pink, and 0. triqitetrum 
has white flowers blotched with pur- 
ple. 0. rcmifermn should he grown 
on a piece of wood hung from the 
rafters ; and 0. papilio, and some of 
the other species, may be treated in 
the same manner. 

Onobry^chis. — LegvmvnZsce, — 
Saintfoin. Hardy perennial plants, 
some of the species of which are 
pretty and suitable for rock-work. 

Ono^nis. — Zegvminosa. — The 
Rest Harrow. — Little herbaceous and 
shrubby plants, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and which have 
generally yellow or pink flowers. 
Most of the kinds should be grown 
in peat, or in very sandy loam ; and 
they are all suitable for rock-work. 
Some of the kinds tirom the south of 
Europe are rather tender ; but they 
will all live in the open air, if they 
have a slight protection during hard 
frosts. 

Opera Girls. — See Mamti'sia. 

O^PHRYs Orchidhceix, — Dwarf 

pknts belonging to the terrestrial 
Orchidea;, with very curious flowers, 
which always look as if an insect 
were nestling in them. One of these, 
0. apifera, looks as though a bee 
were buried in the flower ; another, 
0. aravifera, has the lip in the form 
of a spider ; and in a third, 0. musci- 
fera, the whole flower resembles a fly. 
—For the culture of these plants, 
see O^RCHis. 

Opu'ntia.— Coc^AcecB.— The Prick- 
ly Pear.— This is the hardiest of all 
the genera of C^ti,as there are some 
species which will live in the open 
ground in England, with only a slight 
protection from frost during winter ; 



and they grow freely in the south of 
Europe. The hardiest kind is Opiii^ 
tia tmZ^^m, of which there are forests 
on Mount Etna, growing in chinks 
and crevices in the rocks, where there 
appears scarcely soil enough to con- 
tain their roots. They are equally 
abundant in the rocky districts of 
Spain, where they grow so vigorously 
and so apparently in a state of nature, 
that a doubt has arisen whether they 
are not natives of Spain transported 
at a very early period to South 
America, instead of being, as is gene- 
rally supposed, natives of Peru, intro- 
duced by the first Spaniards who 
visited that country, into Spain. The 
fruit, which we call the Prickly Pear, 
but which is called Tuna in Spain, is 
so great a fisivourite in that country, 
that Karwinski tells us, in September 
hundreds of vendors sit in the streets 
of the Spanish towns, busily employed 
in stripping the fruit off the branches 
which have been gathered loaded 
with it ; their hands and arms being 
fearfully swollen with the spines, 
which they have not leisure to avoid, 
so great is the impatience oi the pur- 
chasers to obtain the fruit. He adds 
that many Spaniards will eat above a 
hundred Prickly Pears in one day; 
and that some indulge to such an ex- 
cess, that they bring on cholera, which 
is often attended by death, especially 
if the sufferer attempts to mitigate 
his disease by drinking brandy. The 
cochineal insect is bred on OpHnHa 
cockinillifera, or the Nopal tree, a 
native of Mexico, and much more 
tender than the common kind. A 
white woolly substance appears on the 
leaf-like stems of the tree, like the 
American blight on Apple-trees ; and 
this substance conceals the female 
cochineal insect, which is a kind of 
coccus or scale, resembling that on 
the Pine-apple and the Vine. The 
male insect is winged, and it is only 
the female that produces the dye. 
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When fallj grown the intectt an 
brnthed oS the plant with the tail of 
a ■qnirrel or deer; and thej are 
killed bj drying them in ovens, which 
makes them curl np, and in this state 
thej are ready for sale. It is on 
account of the value attached to the 
cochineal as an article of commerce, 
that a branch of the Nopal tree is 
introduced into the aims of the re- 
public of Mexico. 

All the kinds of Opfintia require 
abundance of drj air and intense solar 
light, and on this account they do 
hest in the open air on a sunny bank 
sheltered by a wall facing the south. 
In a stove, especially if other plants 
be grown in it requiring a moist tem- 
perature, the Opuntias never produce 
either flowers or fruit; and, indeed, 
often die without any apparent cause. 
It is hardly possible for any situation 
to be too hot and dry for these plants, 
as, like all the plants destined to live 
in burning sands, they are furnished 
with very few stomata or breathing 
pores, whilst they have abundant 
organs of absorption to draw as much 
moisture as possible from the soil; 
and thus they are enabled to sustain 
heat that would dry up and wither 
any plants not succulent. On the 
other hand, these very qualities render 
them easily injured by a superabun- 
dance of moisture, as they have no 
means of getting rid of it; and it 
soon occasions them to damp off, or, 
in other words, to rot. The best 
soil to grow Opuntias in, is a mixture 
of very sandy loam with broken bricks 
and rubbish from old walls; they 
require but little water at any season 
except when going into flower, and 
then less than any of the other kinds 
of C&cti. They are propagated by 
cuttings, which must be taken off at 
a joint and laid on a shelf for two or 
three days to dry before planting, in 
order that the superfluous moisture 
may escape. When planted they 



should not be watered; and when 
young plants are raised from seed, 
they also should not be watered when 
they are transplanted. — See Ca'ctto. 

OiuNOBRT. — A house intended 
only for Orange trees may be opaque 
at die back, and even the roof, with 
lights only in front, provided the 
plant* be set out during summer. 
In ftct, so that the plants are pre- 
served from the frost, they will do 
with scarcely any light during winter ; 
and in many parts of the Continent 
they are kept in a cellar. 

Orangk Thorn. — Cfitriobahu. — 
Spinous shrubs, belonging to Pitto- 
spori^cete, natives of Port Jackson and 
other parts of Australia, which, from 
bearing small orange-coloured fruit, 
are called Orange Thorn by the 
colonists. 

Oranok Tnu. — See Ci^nvs. 

Orchioa^cks, terrestrial. — The 
terrestrial OrchidJtcesB are, as their 
names import, those plants belonging 
to this extensive order which grow in 
the ground, in contradistinction to 
the Epiphytes, or those which grow 
with their roots exposed to the air. 
The terrestrial Orchidete are of four 
kinds, viz. those from the tropica, 
which require a stove in England; 
those from the Cape of Oood Hope, 
which require a greenhouse; those 
from the South of Europe, which 
only need a slight protection during 
winter ; and the hardy kinds, most of 
which are natives of Great Britain. 
The stove species require nearly the 
same treatment as the epiphytes (see 
Orchideoos Epiphytes); and the 
greenhouse species only differ from 
other greenhouse plants in requiring 
particular care to be paid to their 
drainage. For this purpose the pots 
should be filled one quarter of tiieir 
depth with broken potsherds or cin- 
ders, and the soil should consist of 
turfy peat broken into pieces, and sand 
mixed with about a third of vegetable 
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mould. The half-hardy and haidj 
kinds may be grown either in pots or 
in the open ground.— See CVrchib. 

Orchidkous Epiphytes.— -The 
plants thus designated should, pro- 
perly speaking, only be those which 
in their native countries are found 
hanging from the branches of trees, 
with their roots exposed to the air, 
as these only can be called air-plants. 
It is, however, very difficult to draw 
a line of demarcation, as regards 
culture, between these plants and the 
terrestrial Orchlden of the tropics, as 
several of the Epiphytes may be 
grown to great perfection in pots; 
and others, though in a state of cul- 
tivation they can only be grown well 
on branches of trees, are found grow- 
ing naturally on exposed rocks. All 
the true Epiphytes, which in their wild 
state are found with their roots hang- 
ing down in the air, grow in dense 
forests, where shade, moisture, and 
excessive heat, seem essential to their 
existence ; and these plants in a state 
of culture should generally be grown 
in baskets (such as those figured in 
pp. 110 and 111), or in husks of 
Cocoa-nuts half filled with moss, or 
tied on pieces of wood, hung up from 
the rafters of a damp stove, and in the 
shade. This rule, however, though 
apparently so reasonable, is not with- 
out its exceptions in practice ; probar 
bly because, as it is impossible to 
imitate the natural climate of the 
plants exactly, their wants are changed 
by the different situation in which 
they are placed. Thus, the West In- 
dian Dendrobiums and Epidendrums, 
both of which in their natural state 
are generally found on the branches 
of trees, in a state of culture thrive 
best potted in turfy peat or chopped 
moss, left sufficiently loose to allow 
the points of the roots to protrude 
occasionally, and to hang down over the 
sides of the pot. The flowers of the 
Dendrobiunu are generally produced 



in long pendent racemes ; but those of 
the Epidendrums are erect, like those 
of the Oncidiums. Most of the East 
Indian species should always be grown 
on wood, particularly JRervnaikera 
coccineay and all the kinds of Vdnda 
and Sarcdnthvs; and the East Indian 
Dendrobiums, and the different spe- 
cies of EYia. The species of the 
genera Aerides and CadSgyne, how- 
ever, though both are always found 
on trees in their native country, may, 
in England, be grown in pots, in 
turfy loam or chopped moss, or in 
baskets of moss. The Stanhopeas 
and Catasetums should be grown in 
baskets of moss, or in pots hung frx>m 
the rafters of the house, as their 
flowers proceed from the roots, and 
hang downwards ; but the Gattleyas, 
which have erect flower-stems, are 
always grown in pots. Where it is 
not convenient to have pots hanging 
from the rafters, the Stanhopeas must 
have a pile of pieces of turfy peat 
raised at least six inches above the 
rim of the pot, and the pseudo-bulbs 
must be placed on the top ; as, unless 
this is done, the flower-stem, when 
protruded fit)m the root, will bury 
itself in the earth contained in the 
pot, and the flowers will be unable to 
expand, though they will easily make 
their way through the loose pieces of 
tur£ Where this mode of potting is 
adopted, slender pieces of wood are 
generally passed at regular distances 
through the pile of turf, to keep the 
pieces in their place. The Catasetums 
grow in open parts of the woods of 
the tropical regions of South America, 
and one species is the celebrated 
Wonrali Vine. They all require great 
heat and moisture, and when grown 
on wood it should be on that of soft- 
barked trees. 

Various expedients have been de- 
vised to produce the shade supposed 
necessary for some of the Orehideous 
plants. The Orchideous-house has 
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been in some cases glazed with dark- 
green or brownish glass, double sashes 
have been used, and creeping plants 
trained over the roof. None of these 
plans, however, have proved success- 
ful ; as, though the plants thus treated 
have grown rapidly, it has been to 
produce leaves rather than flowers. 
Whether it be that the plants in an 
artificial state require more lig^t than 
in their native woods, or whether the 
British sun is so much feebler than 
that they have been accustomed to, as 
to render shading unnecessary, it is 
certain that the Orchideous Epiphytes 
in England require plenty of light, 
and that they never flower well if kept 
in comparative darkness. 

Another point that has puzzled 
cultivators is to find out what kind of 
wood is most suitable for those kinds 
that are to be grown on hanging 
branches. Mr. Henchman, who col- 
lected OrchidesB on the Spanish Main, 
asserts that he never found an Orchi- 
deous plant on a dead tree, whether 
standing or fallen, though he found 
many species of Oncidium, Catasetum, 
&c., growing on the ground, as though 
tbey had been accidentally dislodged 
from the trees on which they had 
grown. He even observed that the 
colour of the Oncidiwm papilio was 
much darker on the ground than it 
was in its natural situation, on the 
branches of a lofty tree. From his 
finding no OrchidesB on dead trees, be 
was led to suppose that the plants 
draw some kind of nourishment from 
the trees on which they live ; and he 
also remarked that rough and soft- 
barked trees were their favourite 
abodes. He found (hicidium papilio, 
and a kind of Schombtirgkia, called 
by the Indians the Spread Eagle, on 
the upper branches of trees which 
were exposed to the air, and at least 
from twenty to thirty feet from the 
ground, and 0. lUMum, and the 
Catasetums, on brsmches fully e:icposed 



to the sun; while the Gongoras, 
Rodriguezias, and Gorysanthes were 
on the soft and young wood, not more 
than seven or eight feet from the 
ground, in the most dense and 
thickest parts of the forest. These 
hints, and the observations of other 
collectors, have been of great service to 
cultivators ; and, in consequence, they 
generally grow their Epiphytes on 
rough-barked trees (that of the RoU- 
nia Pseud-AdLcia^ Cobbett's Locust, 
for example), half covering the log 
with moss to retain the moisture, and 
to imitate the soft woolly bark of some 
of the trees of the tropics. These logs 
are hung from nails in the rafters, or 
from rods suspended across the roof; 
and the pseudo-bulbs, or rhizomas, of 
the plants are bimnd on them with fine 
wire, and covered with sphagnum or 
some other kind of moss. Messrs. 
Loddiges use living plants of Jjycoph- 
dium Holoniferum, which have the 
advantage of looking better, as well 
as of retaining more moisture than 
any kind of dead moss. Mr. Beaton 
makes a ball of moss, which he sus- 
pends in the hollow formed by the 
branches of a three-forked stick, 
which he hangs up from the rs^rs 
till the plants are established ; and 
then he places the stick in a pot, 
taking care that the length of the stick 
below the fork is sufficient to hold up 
the ball of moss with the plant 
attached, just above the rim of the 
pot — after which he fills up the pot 
with pieces of turfy peat. When the 
Orchideous plants are grown in baskets, 
the baskets should be made of copper 
wire, or, if of iron, they should be 
painted with anti-corrosive paint, 
They should be formed like the basket 
shown in^. 16, in p. Ill, with the 
bars sufficiently apart to allow the 
flower-stems of the Stanhopeas, and 
other plants sending out their flower- 
stems from their roots, to push their 
way through, and to hang down be- 
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tween the ban. For this reason, 
baskets like that shown in jig, 1 7, 
in p. Ill, are not suitable for any 
Orchideous plants but those that send 
up their flower-stems from their 
pseudo-bulbs. The baskets for Stan- 
hopeas and other root-flowering plants, 
should be from three to six inches 
deep, and from six to ten inches 
wide ; and they should be filled with 
moss, or with strips of turf two or 
three inches wide, and placed on end 
round the inside of the basket, so as 
to stand nearly upright, with a large 
flat piece in the centre. The plant 
should be placed in the middle, and 
the basket filled up with broken 
pieces of turf, mixed with crocks or 
cinders, if the plant be very delicate, 
and easily affected by too much 
mcnsture. These baskets are very 
convenient for Orchideous plants, as 
they may either be suspended from 
the roof, or placed on an inverted 
pot ; or, if the plant requires bottom- 
heat, the basket may be placed on the 
surface of a pot plunged in the hotbed. 
The basket also looks better and more 
elegant when the plant is in flower, 
and is wanted to be shown in a 
drawing-room. When Orchideous 
plants arrive from abroad, Mr. Beaton 
first throws them into water; and 
after they have been thoroughly 
washed, he puts them into a heap, 
covered with a damp mat, where they 
remain for several days; after which 
he plants them in baskets, or ties them 
on moss supported by a forked stick, 
as above described. 

Orchidkous Housk. — A hot- 
house intended for growing tropical 
orchideous epiphytes, and furnished 
with contrivances for keeping the in- 
terior moist. The roof is generally 
glazed with ground or green glass, to 
diminish the light ; as the Orchideous 
Epiphytes, in their native forests, 
always grow in the shade. 

Ckcbis. — OrchidiUxce, — Most of 



the species of the genus O'rchis are 
natives of £urope, and a great number 
of them are found wild in Britain. 
With respect to culture, they may be 
divided into two classes : those which 
grow naturally in peat or heath-mould, 
such as 0. mcundata, 0. mhriofi. md^ 
cuta, &c. ; and those which grow in 
dry chalky soils, such as 0. ftimia, 0, 
militdria, O.fiisca^ 0, tephroadnthos, 
and 0. ushdhta. In general, little 
can be done in the way of propagating 
Orchises, excepting by seed; but they 
may be taken up in their native 
localities when in flower, with a ball 
of earth about three inches square to 
each, and being planted in suitable 
soil in an open situation in the garden, 
they will live and flower for several 
years. Seeds, if collected when ripe, 
and sown immediately, will come up 
freely; and if the soil and situation 
be suitable, they will flower freely 
the second or the third year. The 
same observations will apply to 
O^hrySfHerminivmyA'cerasy Good- 
yerOf Platcmtkera, Oynmadenia, 
and several other genera formerly in- 
cluded in the genus O'rchis. Most of 
the British Orchises grow well in pots, 
and they may be forced as easily as 
the common Hyacinth. The kinds 
of Orchis which bear flowers resem- 
bling insects are now included in the 
genus O^HRYS. 

Order. — The necessity of order is 
strongly evinced in a flower-garden, 
as the plants in it lose half their beauty 
unless they are placed according to 
some regular plan or order of arrange- 
ment; thus they may be either in 
masses of one colour, or of one kind ; 
or they may be arranged according to 
size, or accordingto some botanical sys- 
tem, at pleasure. But whatever mode 
of arrangement may be adopted, it will 
be found that not only the interest 
excited by the garden, but its beauty, 
will be greatly increased by some regu- 
lar order being followed throughout. 
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In a boUnical point of Tiew, the ,' 
word Order lignifiee a nomber of j 
genera, which coincide in MTeral im- \ 
portant particulan. At for example, | 
according to the Natniml Sjttem, the | 
order Cructfene includes all the plants j 
that have the petals of their flowers ; 
disposed so as to resemble a Greek 
cross ; and, according to the linnaean 
system, the order Trig^nia includes | 
sll the plants the flowers of which 
haye three styles, &c j 

Oai'oAif DM. — Labidta. — Marjo- 
ram. — 0. vulgartf the common BCar- ' 
jorsm, is plentiful on chalky soils in 
▼ariouB parts of England ; and it may 
he planted in patches in gardens or 
shrubberies where bees are kept, for 
the fragrance of the flowers, and the 
delight which the bees appear to haye 
in diem. The sweet Marjoram, 0. 
Majarana, a native of Portugal, is 
cultivated in England as a potrherb ; 
and for the Hop Marjoram, or Dit- 
tany of Crete, 0. JHOdmrnu, see 
Dittany or CaBTi. 

OaH iTHo'oALDM . — AtpkodelccB, — 
The Star of Bethlehem. — Bulbous 
plants with white stai^like flowers, 
some of which are frequently kept in 
the greenhouse, but all of which may 
be grown in the open ground if the 
bulbs are planted in a tolerably dry 
soil, four or six inches deep. Some 
of the handsomest kinds are O.pyra- 
midale, a native of Spain, the un- 
opened flower-stalks of which are 
sold in the market at Bath and other 
places in the West of England, for 
the table, under the name of Prus- 
sian Asparagus; 0. laHfhlivmf a 
native of Egypt ; and 0. candatum, 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The 
latter two are generally considered 
greenhouse plants, but tiiey only re- 
quire protection from severe frt>sts. 

OaoBA^NCHK. — OrdbanchecB. — 
Broom-rape. — Parasitic British plants 
growing on the roots of other plants, 
which they destroy. They have erect 



stems, somewhat scaly and bulbous at 
the base, and terminating in a spike 
of rather large purplish or brownish 
flowers. They are almost incapable 
of culture, as their seeds will lie 
dormant in the soil for years, till 
they meet with a plant to the roots 
of which they can attach themselves; 
but if it should be wished to grow 
them, a few seeds of 0. major may 
be sown on the roots of any kind of 
broom or furze, and of 0. oaryopkf^ 
lacea on the roots of any kind of 
bramble or of GaUvm MoUugo, and 
they will probably germinate. 0. 
fitbra, which is very fragrant, may 
in the same manner be sown on the 
roots of wild thyme; and O. doHor 
on those of the Centawrea Scabiosa, 
or greater Knap-weed. 

O'aoBDs. — LegvmmotcB. — The 
Bitter Vetch. — ^Pea-flowered, peren- 
nial plants, some of which are Tory 
ornamental; natives of Europe and 
North America, which should be 
grown in peat and loam, and are in- 
creased by dividing the root. 

Ory^za. — Oramineas.—Rice.— This 
plant is occasionally grown as an ob- 
ject of curiosity in England, though 
the climate is not hot enough to ripen 
the grain. It is a marsh plant, and 
requires to have its roots constantly 
supplied with water. 

OSAOB OiUNGB. ScO MACLUR^a. 

Osbe'ckia. — MdattomacecB. — 
Handsome stove plants, remarkable 
for their showy flowers, and strongly- 
ribbed leaves. They should be grown 
in peat, mixed with one-third of 
sandy loam, and kept moist. They 
are propagated by cuttings. 

OsMu^NOA. — Filices, — The Flow- 
ering Fern. — This is by fiir the hand- 
somest of the Fern family. A native 
of Britain, which produces a fine effect 
in a shrubbery, or among trees ; and 
which should be grown in peat, or 
other light soil, and kept moist. 

Osr'aiB,^0dyridect, — The JPoet^s 
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Cassia. — A pretty little shrub, with 
white flowers, a native of the South 
of Europe; which should he grown in 
loam and peat, and which is propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Otho'nna. — Comp6sit€B, — Rag- 
wort. — Coarse-growing greenhouse or 
frame annuals, perennials, and low 
shrubs, all with yellow flowers, and 
all natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
which are generally grown in loam 
and peat, and which only require the 
usual culture of their respective kinds. 

O'xALis. — OxcdidecB, — Wood Sor- 
reL — Mostly perennial and tuberous- 
rooted plants, from the Cape of Good 
Hope; but some few of which are 
natives of Britain,and others of Mexico 
and other parts of South America. 
They have showy flowers, and are 
easily cultivated in sandy peat kept 
moist. All the Cape species require 
protection during winter, and are ge- 
nerally grown in pots. 



PMO'mA,—ScMMmculace(B,-The 
herbaceous species are well-known 
showy flowers, which thrive in deep 
sandy soil, and are propagated by 
division; and the suflrutescent or 
shrubby kinds, of which there are 
several varieties, thrive in similar 
soil, and are propagated by laying 
down the shoots, cutting behind each 
bud, and covering them throughout 
their whole length by an inch or two 
of sand or sandy soil. Each bud thus 
treated will throw up a shoot and emit 
roots, and after a year may be cut off 
so as to form a distinct plant. The 
tree Paeony, as it is called, is quite 
hardy in the climate of London ; but 
as the flowers and leaves come out 
early they are liable to be injured by 
spring frosts, and it is therefore desir- 
able to protect them by a horizontal 
covering a foot or two above the 
plant, which, by reflecting back the 
heat radiated from the soil, keeps up 



such a temperature as prevents the 
plant from freezing. There are many 
very handsome varieties of the tree 
P»ony, both double and single, but 
that which is most esteemed is the P. 
Moutcm papctveraceOf a single variety 
in which the petals are large and white, 
with a dark purple mark at the base. 
A few years ago this variety sold at 
six guineas a plant, but it may now 
be obtained from 3«. 6d, to 5s, ' Both 
the herbaceous and shrubby Paeonies 
seed freely; and as by fecundating 
the flowers of one species with those 
of the others, new varieties may bo 
easily procured, raising seedling Paeo- 
nies forms a source of interest for 
amateurs. 

PalaVu. — Malvacece. — An ele- 
gant annual plant, generally raised on 
a hotbed, and planted out in May ; 
but which may be sown in the open 
border in April. 

Paliu^rds. — BhamfidceoB. — 
Christ's Thorn. — A curiously bent 
thorny shrub, with very oddly-shaped 
flat firuit, which has given rise to the 
French name for the plant of porte^ 
chapeau. It is a native of Asia, and 
will grow in any common garden soiL 
Panciu^idm. — Amarylliddcece, — 
The Sea Daffodil.— Splendid lily-like 
bulbous-rooted plants, some of which 
require a stove, and others the green- 
house. They should be grown in 
light loam and vegetable mould ; and 
should be allowed a season of rest, by 
being kept without water when not in 
a growing state. 

Pansy. — See Heart*s-easb. 
PapaVer. — PapaverdLCefB, — The 
Poppy. — Showy annual and perennial 
plants, which will grow in any com- 
mon garden-soil; and which, being 
quite hardy, only require the common 
treatment of their respective kinds. 

Papy^rus. — Oyperkceoi, — An inte- 
resting marsh plsjit, which requires a 
stove in England, and which is worth 
growing from its pith having been 

— 
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the onlj paper naed by the ancienU. 
It ihoald be planted in lotin at the 
bottom of a tub or cktem. 

PAaASiTES are plants which root 
into other plants and diflfer firom 
epiphytes in that drcnmstanee, the 
latter only growing on the outside of 
the branches of trees, and deriving 
nourishment partly from the decay of 
the outer bark, and partly from the 
moisture which its porous corky na- 
ture enables it to retain. The only 
ligneous parasite which is grown in 
this country is the Mistletoe, which is 
propagated by bruising the berries, and 
causing them to adhero to the bark (see 
Wscum), and the chief epiphytes are 
some of the stove Orchid^rea. The 
British herbaceous parasites are (Ha- 
euta Epithymwn and Cewropai^a upon 
CloTcrand Hoy^^mdOrobdnchenutjor 
andLcOhra^a SqwimiLriaon the roots 
of forest-trees. The hardy epiphytes of 
Britain are the Lichens and Mosses, 
which grow on the bark of old trees, 
or stunted young trees in moist shady 
situations, and some species of Ferns, 
such as Polypbdium vtUgare, which 
is often found growing on the bark of 
old pollards in the central districts of 
England, and in great abundance on 
trees in the moist climates of Devon- 
shire, Lancashire, Cumberland, &c. 
It is very abundant on the Oaks in 
the grounds of the Poet Wordsworth, 
on the banks of the lake of Ambleside. 
Almost the only herbaceous parasite 
which can be conveniently cultivated 
in gardens is the Cdscuta ewropa^ay 
the seeds of which when gathered on 
Heaths or in Hop-grounds, may be 
sown at the roots of almost any her- 
baceous plant in gardens, when they 
will spring up, twine round it, and 
periiaps ultimately strangle it. C^- 
ctOa verrwsota is sometimes grown in 
greenhouses on (Geraniums, and is 
noted for the fragrance of its blos- 
soms. — (See Co'scoTA.) Orobdncke 
mhjor is very common in clover fields 



in Norfolk, and greatly injures the 
crops of that valuable forage plant. It 
also grows on the roots of Broom and 
Furae. — See OnoBA'NCHB. 

Parasol Acacia. — Bobifiia scm- 
hracviifera, 

PARTsaaB.— The Fren^ term for 
what in England is called a flower- 
garden, but which in France in forma 
times, when the word was originated, 
was most frequently a figure formed 
on the surface of the ground hy^ tnr^ 
box, and gravel or sand, with occa- 
sional flowers or low shrubs. In 
these parterres flowers and shrubs were 
altogether secondary objects, the main 
features being the compartments of 
turf and the curious scroll-work of 
box. The French divided their pai^ 
terres into three kinds : parterres of 
embroidery, which conaeted chiefly 
of scroll-work or arabesque figures of 
box kept low by clipping; parterres 
de compartim&nttf whidi consisted 
chiefly of beds of turf of different 
forms, vaiied by small shrubs clipped 
into regular shapes ; and parterres 
anglcUs, which consisted of turf in 
large masses, with beds of flowers 
surrounded by box. Parterres of 
embroidery are now rarely to be met 
with, either in France or EIngland ; 
they have been totally destroyed at 
YerBailles and Fontainebleau ; and in 
England, though we have old French 
gardens at Levens near the Lakes of 
Westmoreland, at Wroxton near Ban- 
bury, and other places, yet almost the 
only parterres of embroidery are those 
of long standing at Wentworth Castle, 
Yorkshire, and Holland House, Ken- 
sington, and the more recently-formed 
ones at Wrest, Bedfordshire, and 
Trentham Hall, Suffordshire. Par* 
terres of compartments among the 
French generally consisted of one 
square, round, or parallelogram plot 
of turf in the centre, surrounded by 
a border of narrow beds planted with 
flowers and low shrubs, and these are 
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at present common both in France 
and England. Parterres cmglais 
may be considered as included in 
the parterres of compartments; be- 
cause the French do not now cut up 
the ground into so many beds as 
formerly, and they plant a great many 
more flowers than they did in the time 
of Le N6tre. In all the French 
parterres of former times, and also in 
most of those imitated in England, the 
groundwork, or, in other words, the 
little walks on which the arabesques 
of box appeared to be planted, were of 
different-coloured sands, gravel, shells, 
powdered stones, or brick, so as to 
exhibit different colours in the same 
parterre ; but that practice is now left 
off both on the Continent and in Bri- 
tain. In a word, parterres are now 
assemblages of flowers in beds or 
groups, on a ground of either lawn 
or gravel ; in the former case the beds 
are dug out of the lawn, and in the 
latter they are separated from the 
gi-avel by edgings of box or stone, or 
of some plant, or durable material. 
The shape of the beds in either case 
depends on the style of architecture 
of the house to which the parterre 
belongs, or on the taste and fancy of 
the owner. Whatever shapes ai-e 
adopted, they are generally combined 
into a symmetrical figure ; for when 
this is not the case the collection of 
beds ceases to be a parterre, or a 
flower-garden, and can only be desig- 
nated as a group or collection of 
groups on a lawn. Hence it is, that, 
all parterresandregularflower^gardens 
ought to be separated from the scenery 
by which they are surrounded, by a 
line of demarcation, such as a low 
architectural wall, with a balustrade 
and piers and vases; a low ever- 
green hedge, a canal, a riage of rock- 
work, a sunk fence with the sides of 
turf or of stone, a raised fence with 
the ridges and top of turf, or a raised 
terrace-walk of grass or gravel. 



Fig. 37 will give an idea of a regu- 
lar flower-garden ; which may be made 
architectural by laying the walks with 
flag-stones, and placing fountains and 
statues in the circles : and fig. 38 is 
a plan of the flower-garden at Drop- 
more, certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful in England. Other designs may 
easily be made on paper, and trans- 
ferred to the ground, by dividing the 
space to be laid out into squares with 




FItf. 37.— FLOWXa-OARDBN. 

chalked strings, and making corre* 
sponding squares over the plan. 
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In planting parterret there are two 
different sjstemt ; one it to plant onlj 
one kind of flower in a bed so as that 
each bed shall be a mass of one colour, 
and the other is to plant flowers of 
different colours in the same bed. It 
is almost needleu to state that the 
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no. 38.— DBOPMORS OAROKH. 

former system is by far the best for 
general and striking effect; but as a 
parterre is frequently a kind of botanic 
garden, and as in this case it is desir- 
able to keep all the species of a genus 
together, flowers of all colours must 
occasionally occur in the same bed. 
In general, botanic parterres should 
not be mixed with parterres for effect, 
because the one kind neverfiuls greatly 
to injure the other. 

In planting parterres for general 



effect, the ooloun should be arranged 
BO that those which are adjoining «tch 
other should be contrasts ; and those 
which occupy corresponding parts d 
the same figure should be the same. 
For example, suppose a bed on one 
side of the centre to be planted with 
yellow flowers, the corresponding bed 
on the other side (the figure being 
symmetrical) should also be planted 
with the same kind of yellow flowers, 
for the sake of preserving the symme- 
try. Sometimes the corresponding 
bed of colours may be planted with a 
different species, having flowers of the 
same colour which appear at the same 
time, but in general this cannot be 
done successfully, partly on account 
of the different shades of colours, but 
chiefly because it is scarcely possible 
to get two plants of different q>ecie8, 
even though they are of the same 
colour and flower at the same time, 
that will prove so exactly alike as to 
have the same aspect. The colours 
wbich contrast with one another are 
generally well known, particularly to 
ladies; such as blue and yellow, 
orange and purple, red and green, &c ; 
and in practice any two colours which 
do not contrast well naturally, may 
be brought together or near each 
other by the intervention of white, or 
of a very dark colour, approaching to 
black. There are many low compact 
growing plants, with white flowers, 
very suitable for planting out in flower- 
beds, such as A'rabis ilbida, or any of 
the white Verbenas; and Lotus jaco- 
bce^'tts forms the nearest approach to 
black. Nemdphila phacelioides is also 
very nearly black. As the prevailing 
colour in garden scenery is green in 
all its different shades and mixtures, 
so the prevailing colour in parterres 
ought to be red, and all its various 
shades and mixtures. Next to red, 
yellow, orange, and all their various 
shades and mixtures ought to prevail, 
ss contrasting with the blue of the 
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sky, and with that of water, should 
there he any near the flower-garden. 
In choosing the colour for any particular 
flower-hed, it is necessary to consider 
vrhat colours are to he placed adjoin* 
ing it; and in choosing the colour for 
plants to he placed in vases or pots, 
it is necessary to consider the hack- 
ground against which they are to he 
seen. For example, an elevated vase 
-with the sky for a hackground, should 
never he planted with either hlue or 
purple flowers; hut orange or red 
flowers in such a vase will have an 
admirable effect. In hotanic parterres, 
only one plant of a species or variety 
is planted ; and that ought to he kept 
perfectly distinct from every other hy 
a'space, an inch or two in width, being 
left all round it ; hut in parterres for 
efifect, the whole surface of the bed 
ought to he covered with the same 
kind of flower, and no part of the 
soil should be seen. Hence, for this 
kind of parterre, low-growing plants 
and trailers, or creepers, such as 
Nieremhergias and Verbenas, are 
most desirable ; and free-flowering 
tall plants, such as Petunias and 
Dahlias, ought to he pegged down. 
One of the most useful plants for 
producing white in parterres of effect 
is the common Petunia, and for red 
the different kinds of scarlet Pelargo- 
nium, or Verbena Melindres, 

The laying out and planting of 
parterres should always be attended 
to by the ladies of the place, because 
it requires a degree of taste and arti&- 
tical feeling which is very seldom to 
he found among some gardeners to a 
sufficient extent ; and which, indeed, 
can hardly he expected in many of 
them. 

Pasque Flower. — See Anemone. 

Passkri^ka. — Thyiml(s''<B. — Spsur- 
row-wort. — Most of the species are 
Gape shrubs, which require a green- 
house in England, and should he 
grown in sandy peat ; hut one spe- 



cies, P. hirsuta, is a native of the 
South of Europe, with small yellow 
flowers. They are all more curious 
than beautiful. 

Passiflo^ra. — Passiflbrece. — The 
Passion Flower. — The Common Pas- 
sion Flower, Passifiora cceridea, is a 
very ornamental climber, which will 
live in the open air in the climate of 
London, flowering abundantly, and 
ripening fruit every year. It requires 
a good and somewhat loamy soil; 
and where the soil is light and sandy, 
a pit two feet deep and two feet square 
should be dug out, and filled with a 
mixture of loam and peat. This pit 
may appear large for a plant with such 
a slender root and stem as the Pas- 
sion Flower, hut it will not thrive 
unless plenty of room be allowed for 
its roots ; and, on this account, only 
the dwarf species can he grown in a 
pot. There are several kinds of Pas- 
sion Flower which require a green- 
house, and some very splendid ones 
that cannot be grown without a stove* 
Of the latter, the most beautiful is 
P, Loudoni, the flowers of which are 
of a most brilliant crimson. Nearly 
all the kinds ripen seed freely ; and 
the fruit, which is a kind of berry, is 
eatable but insipid. All the kinds 
hybridise freely, and thus many new 
kinds may he raised. Some of these 
hybrids are very beautiful, particularly 
those raised from P. racembsa; and 
some of those raised between the 
stove kinds and P, cceruka are 
nearly hardy. They are all easily 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be made of the young shoots, and 
struck in sand, in heat, under a hell* 
glass. 

Passion Flower.— See Passiflo^ra* 
Paterso^nia. — Iride(B,—A fibrous- 
rooted genus of very beautiful plants, 
natives of New Holland. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat, and increased by dividing the 
roots, or by seeds. They requira a 
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little protectton dnriog winter ; and, 
OB tbit account, thej are generally 
grown in pots, and kept in a fnme or 
greenhouM. 

Pacu/wiiia. — Seroph%tUriiUB,^A 
niflruticote tree which growa with 
great rapiditj to the height of 30 ft. 
or 40 ft., and iMrodocet lavge racemes 
of beautiful shaded lilac flowers. The 
leavea are very large and handsome, 
and the whole bears considerable re- 
semblance to a Catalpa. It is a native 
of Japan, and it has not yet flowered 
in England, though it has in the Jar- 
din des Plantes in Pkris. It only 
requires to be planted in a dry open 
situation, exposed to the sun ; and 
it is propagated by seeds, which it 
has ripened abundantly in France, 
and which should be raised on a 
hotbed. The name of the plant being 
a Russian word, it is pronounced 
Pauldfoia. 

PaVu ffippocattandcecBf or 

jBtetdacetE. — The American Horse- 
chestnut or Buck-eye.— These plants 
differ from the Common Horse- 
chestnut in their fruit, which is in a 
smooth husk, while that of the Horse- 
chestnut is in a rough husk. They 
derive their American name of Buck- 
eye from the large brown spot on the 
side of the seed, the botanical name 
of which is the hilom. Several of the 
Pavias are shrubs, and one of them, 
P. rubra, is almost prostrate. They 
are all very handsome, particularly 
the dark-red and yellow-flowered 
kinds, and P, nutcrottachya^ which 
has long feathery white flowers. 
They will grow best in loamy soil ; 
and they are all propagated either by 
seeds or layers, or by grafting or bud- 
ding them on the common Horse- 
chestnut. 

Peach Myrtlb. — See Hypo- 
caly'mma. 

Peat Boo consists entirely of ve- 
getable matter decayed by being satu- 
rated with moisture, but which requires 



to be deoompoeed or mixed with sobm 
earthy matter to render it fit for vege- 
tation. As it is the tannin which J 
abounds in the liquid part of pest bog , 
which prevents the decomposition of ' 
the vegetable fibre it contains, it is i 
only necessary to drain it of its super- | 
abundant moisture to convert it into I 
peat earth ; in which state it is used 
in gardening for the growth of large 
American plants, such aa Rhododen- 
drons, &c, in the open g^nnd. 
Heath-mould is peat mixed naturally 
or artificially with a large proportion 
of fine white sand ; and in this state 
it is used in greenhouses for growing 
Heaths, and other Cape and Austra- 
lian shrubs with fine hair-like roots, 
in pots. When greenhouse shrubs 
are directed to be grown in peat, it is 
always understood to mean a mixture 
of peat and silver sand, and not black 
peat alone. 

Pegs. — Pieces of forked stick (see 
fy. 39) used for keeping down plants 



^ 



Fio. 39.— HOOKED srrcK for pbooino 

DOWN PLANTS IN FLOWER OARDXN8 ; 
ONE END OP WHfCR SHOULD ALWAYS BE 
WcH LONOER THAN THH OTHER. 



that are wanted to cover a bed in a 
regular flower-garden, and for other 
similar purposes. When hooked 
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Sticks are not easily to be procured, 
bent wire or tin pegs are sometimes 
used, or even hair-pins. Some per- 
Bons recommend the pins of whale- 
bone. 

Pblaroo^mium. — See Gbra^nium. 

Pkllitory,Common. — Pyretkrvm 
Pa/rtkemum. 

Pellitorv of Spain. — A'nthemis 
Pyr^thrum, — See A'nthemis. 

Pelo^ia. — A curious variety of 
tbe common Toad-flax. — See Li- 

MA^IA. 

Pentste^mon. — ScropkvMrinoB. 
— The two genera Chelone and Pent- 
stemon are often confused together, 
but they are quite distinct, and 
"when seen together may be easily 
distinguished from each other, as 
the flowers of Chelone are short and 
inflated, and crowded together ; while 
those of Pentst^mon are long and 
funnel-shaped, and far apart. The 
Pentstemons are generally hardy or 
half-hardy plants, suffering less from 
cold than from damp during winter ; 
and as they all are very apt to damp 
off at that season, it is a good plan 
to take cuttings of all the kinds 
grown in the open ground in autumn, 
and to strike them in a sandy peat, 
keeping them in a greenhouse or some 
dry place till spring, when they may 
be planted in the flower-border. All 
the Pentstemons are beautiful North 
American perennials, growing from 
one foot to two feet in height, with 
white, pink, blue, or purple flowers, 
produced from March to October. 
Most of them will grow in common 
garden soil, and the rest in loam and 
peat : and they are all readily propa- 
gated by division of the roots, or by 
seeds or cuttings. P. campanulattu 
grows a foot and a half high, and 
produces its light purple flowers from 
March to October, and P, rotevs 
produces its red flowers during the 
same period ; P. pulchellus grows a 
foot and a half high, and produces 



light purple flowers in June and July ; 
P. specibsus grows two feet high, and 
produces its beautiful blue flowers in 
August and September. P. Murray- 
eLnvs (the handsomest of the genus) 
grows about two feet high, and ipto- 
duces its brilliant scarlet flowers in 
August, but it is rather tender. P, 
Chbce^a grows about a foot and a half 
or two feet high, and produces its 
large light purple or pinkish flowers 
in August, and it is also rather tender. 
P, Sco^larif which grows three feet 
or four feet high, and produces its 
purple flowers from May to July, is 
suffrutescent, and succeeds either in 
the open border, or forms a beautifril 
object a^nst a conservative wall. On 
the whole, all the species are beauti- 
ful, and none of them are of difficult 
culture. 

Pera^o. — The name for a kind of 
Holly, a native of Madeira, Plex 
Perado; which is only half-hardy in 
England. It makes, however, a beau- 
tifril tree, which will stand without 
protection in the open air if it is 
grafted standard high on a tree of the 
Common Holly. 

Perennial Plants are those per- 
manent plants which are not woody, 
but which generally die down to the 
ground every year, and spring up 
again the year following. There are 
some, however, which are called 
evergreen perennials, which never die 
down to the ground, such as Pinks, 
Carnations, several kinds of Saxi- 
frage, &c Perennials have the great 
advantage over annuals and biennials, 
that they do not require renewal 
from seed, but are propagated by divi- 
sion of the root or by cuttings of the 
stem. Bulbous plants are perennials, 
and they are propagated by separating 
the oflsets, which may be considered 
as a kind of division of the root. 
Tuberous-rooted plants are propagated 
by separating the tubers; and when 
these tubers are furnished with eyes 
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like the potato, they nuty be cut into 
pieoea, preeerving an eye to each; bat 
when they are without eyea or buds, 
excepting at their upper extremity, 
aa in the case of the Dahlia and the 
Garden Ranunculus, each tuber must 
be separated from the parent plant 
entire with its bod. The great ma- 
jority of plants which ornament the 
miicellaneous borders of a flower- 
garden are herbaceous perennials, 
including under this term bulbs and 
tubers. All the hardy bulbs in a 
flower-border, except those of the 
Hyacinth and the Tulip, should be 
kept as dry as possible during winter, 
as they are more liable to be injured 
by wet than cold; and when they 
are taken up to remove their oflhets, 
&c, it should be in autumn when 
the leaves have withered, and they 
should be planted again as soon as 
practicable, as they are very apt to be 
injured by damp, &c.f if they remain 
long out of the ground. Tubers, on 
the contrary, such as those of the 
Garden Ranunculus and the Dahlia, 
must be taken up every year as soon 
as they have done flowering, and only 
replanted just befora the growing 
season commences, as, if left in the 
ground, they are very apt to rot ; the 
bulbs of the Hyacinth and the Tulip 
thrive best when treated in the same 
manner. The fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials should be taken up and divided 
when they are growing too large ; and 
even when division on this account is 
not necessary, most of the kinds are 
benefited by taking up and replant- 
ing in fresh situations occasionally, on 
the principle of the rotation of crops. 
This is, that all plants throw out 
excrementitious matter, which is poi- 
sonous to themselves, though whole- 
some for other plants ; and thus, in 
the course of a few years, the ground 
in which plants grow becomes unfit 
for them. Nature has provided a 
remedy for this by elongating the 



roots of all perennial plants, whether 
ligneous or herbaceous, every year; 
and this is sufficient to prevent trees 
and shrubs in permanent plantations 
from being injured; but from the 
constant digging, &c., in a garden, 
perennial herbaceous plants axe very 
seldom permitted to extend their 
roots to a sufficient distance to find 
suitable soil ; and they are therefore 
benefited by taking up and replanting, 
or laying down decayed leaves or 
fresh soil over their roots. The sea- 
son for taking up and replanting 
perennial plants should be either in 
autumn, after they have done growing, 
or in spring, before they begin to 
grow ; and if the soil about the roots 
looks black and saturated with mois- 
ture, or, as the gardeners express it, 
**sour,** the roots should be vrashed 
quite clean before replanting. Where 
the roots are to be divided, it may be 
done, if they are large, with the 
spade, or if they are small, with a 
luufe ; and, at all events, they should 
be cut smooth, and trimmed (that is, 
all the bruised parts removed) vrith a 
sharp knife, before replanting. — See 
Plahtino. 

PxaouLA^iA. — AtcUpiadetB. — 
P. odoratissifna has, perhaps, a 
sweeter fragrance than any other 
plant known. The flowers are green, 
and of no peculiar beauty, but they 
are most valuable for their delightful 
fragrance, which is chiefly perceptible 
at night The Pergularia is a stove- 
climber which should be grown in a 
large pot (a 12) with holes in the 
sides, which should be plunged into 
the centre pit of the stove and kept 
moist The soil should be sandy loam 
or chopped turf mixed with leaf- 
mould ; and the plant is propagated by 
cuttings struck in sand with bottom- 
heat, and covered with a bell-glass. 
It should be cut back every year 
when it has done flowering; and it 
will shoot out vigorously in spring. 
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Peri'ploca. — Ascl&piadece, — P. 
grce^ca is a handsome hardy climber, 
with velvet-like flowers of a very 
singular colour, being a dark purplish 
maroon. It will grow in any light 
rich soil, and it is very suitable for 
covering arbours. It is said to be 
fatal to flies, and that a number of 
dead flies, may be swept up every day 
in bowers covered by it. It is a native 
of the Canary Isles, and it is propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings, both of 
which grow freely. 

Pere'skia. — CactdcecB. — The Bar- 
badoes or West Indian Gooseberry. 
This plant bears very little resenb- 
blance to the other kinds of C&cti, as 
it has thin leaves and a round stem 
like any other ligneous plant. P. 
actUeataf the commonest kind, has 
white flowers ; but the flowers of P. 
£leo are of a beautiful pink. The 
fruit resembles a gooseberry, and is 
very good to eat. The Pereskias are 
quite hardy, growing in the same 
temperature and requiring nearly the 
same treatment as the Op^ntia or 
Common Indian Fig (see Opd'ntia) ; 
and P. actUeata is frequently used 
as a stock for grafting on it the more 
tender kinds of C4cti. 

Periste^ria. — Orchidacece. — 
The Dove Flower.— Beautiful Pd- 
ruvian epiphytes^ which should be 
grown on wood. — See Orchidbous 
Epiphytes. 
. Periwinkle. — See Vi'nca. 

Perne'ttia. — EricaceoB. — A pret- 
ty little evergreen bush, a native of 
Terra del Fuego, with white heath- 
like flowers. It is quite hardy, and 
only requires to be grown in a bed of 
peat soil. 

Persica^ria. — See Poly'gonum. 

PsTRiE^A. — Verbenacece. — P. vo- 
lubilis is a climbing plant with long 
and beautiful racemes of dark-purple 
flowers, and large dark-green leaves. 
It is a native of Vera Cruz and 
Martinique, where it ascends to the 



summit of lofty trees, hanging from 
branch to branch in graceful festoons, 
and producing its flowers in great 
abundance. In England, though it 
has been introduced since 1733, it is 
rarely seen in flower for want of proper 
management ; but to make it flower 
freely, it only requires to be pruned 
like a common grape-vine — that is, to 
have the leading shoots stopped at the 
second joint to make them throw out 
side shoots, and to have these stopped 
in the same maimer, in order to have 
what the gardeners call spurs, distri- 
buted over all the branches ; for it is 
on these spurs only that the flowers 
are produced. The plant is called, 
in the Antilles, the Easter flower, 
because it flowers about Easter ; and 
it is used for decorating the Spanish 
churches at that season. In England 
it generally flowers in August. It 
should be grown in chopped turfy 
loam, mixed with a little peat to keep 
it open; and it is propagated by 
cuttings struck in heat. 

Petty Whin. — Oenista dng- 
Uca. 

PetuVia. — Solcmacece. — Perhaps 
no plants have made a greater revolu- 
tion in floriculture than the Petunias. 
Only a few years ago they were com- 
paratively unknown, and now there is 
not a garden, or even a window, that 
can boast of flowers at all, without 
one. P. nyctaginiftora, the common 
white Petunia, was first brought from 
Brazil in 1823 ; and as it was thought 
very nearly to resemble the common 
Tobacco, it was called Pettinia, from 
Petv/n, which is the Brazilian name 
for that plant. This plant was cul- 
tivated but sparingly, and only in 
greenhouses, as a perennial, till 1830, 
when P. violacea, or P. phoenicea, 
as it is sometimes called, was intro- 
duced from Buenos Ayres by Mr. 
Tweedie ; and from this species, hy- 
bridised with P, nyctaginifiora and 
P. bicolor, most of the innumerable 
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hybriiU now in our girdent haTe boen 
prodnoed. All theM kinds are found 
netflj iMidy, and tbey maj either be 
treated as balf-hardj annuak, being 
niaed on a slight hotbed and planted 
ont in May, or thej may be sown in 
the open ground as soon as the seed 
is ripe, or in Marrh or April, or 
suffered to sow themselves ; care 
being taken in all cases in the open 
air to choose a sheltered situation, 
and to lay a few dead leaves over the 
bed if the weather should be severe. 
When treated as greenhouse plants, 
these Petunias all become shrubby, 
but they will not live more than two 
or three years, and they should be cut 
down as soon as they have done 
flowering. When they are wanted to 
grow to a large size, and to cover a 
trellis, &c, like climbing plants, they 
should be planted in the free ground, 
in Uie conservatory, or in the open 
air, in a light rich soil ; or, if they 
are kept in pots, allowed plenty of 
room for their roots ; as, unless this is 
done, they will become dnwn up with 
long weak stems, bare of both leaves 
and flowers to a considerable height. 
When they are wauted to form strong 
bushy plants for setting in a window 
or keeping in boxes under a verandah, 
the end may be attained by planting 
them first in very small pots and 
shifting them into others, gradually 
becoming larger and larger, always 
pinching off the flowers, and tips of 
the shoots, till the plants have attained 
the desired form and size, when they 
may be allowed to flower, and will 
form splendid objects. When Petunias 
are wanted to cover a bed in a regular 
flower-garden, they are not cut in at 
all; but their long rambling shoots 
being pegged down all over the bed, a 
number of side-shoots will be sent up, 
which will soon become covered with 
a mass of flowers. The hybrid, P. 
apMidengj treated in this manner in 
lisdy Grenville*s flower-garden at 



Dropmore, is, when the sun shines 
upon it, almost too brilliant to be 
looked at. P. interm^ia^ sometimes 
called SalpigUigU lmekri»,it a dwarf 
shrub, a native of Panama, introduoed 
in 1832, which requires to be kept in 
a greenhouse in England. 

A great confusion has arisen about 
the name of the purple-flowered 
Petunia, as, when it was fint raised 
at Glai^w, from the seeds sent hom« 
by Mr. Tweedie, it was supposed, by 
Sir W. J. Hooker, to be a SalpigliSssis; 
and it was figured and described by 
him under the name of Salpiffl6stis 
irUegrifUia in the Botanical Magazine, 
t 3113. It was afterwards figured 
and described by the late Professor 
Don, in Swee^t BriHak Flower-Oar- 
den, second series, t 172, under the 
name ofNierembirgiapkcenioea/nnd, 
lastly, by Dr. Lindley in the Botanical 
Register, 1. 1 626, as Petumatfiolacea. 
It is very remarkable that there should 
have been so many doubts among 
botanists as to the genus of the purple 
Petunia, as it appears to comm<m 
observers to differ f^m tbe white only 
in colour ; and it is also remarkable 
that it should have been first called 
phcenfcea, which signifies crimson, 
when it is decidedly of a violet- 
coloured purple. The flowers of the 
white Petunia, and .of all the hybrids 
raised firom it, are fragrant, particu- 
larly at night ; while the few hybrids 
raised between P. violacea and P. 
hicoloTy and the numerous seedlings 
of the former species, have no fnr 
grance. P. bicotor does not hybridise 
so freely as the other kinds, and it is 
more tender; but all the dark- 
mouthed and streaked kinds are raised 
partly from it, and they are generally 
hybrids between it and the white 
Petunia; the latter kind producing 
the seed, as P. hicolor rarely ripena 
seeds. No plants are more easily 
trained than the Petunias ; and, with 
a little care and attention, they may 
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be made to cover trellis-work or wire 
firames of various different forms. 

Peyroo'su. — Iridece. — A genus 
of bulbous-rooted plants with rather 
•mall flowers, generally in corymbs, 
which require the usual treatment of 
Cape bulbs. — See I'xia. 

pHAca^Lu. — JSTydropA-yMfOJ.— Very 
curious plants, which produce their 
flowers in one-sided Datscicles, which 
unroll themselves dowly. The flow- 
ers are rather pretty in themselves, 
but are half hidden by their bracts 
and coarse-growing leaves. All the 
species are natives of America, but 
some are found in California, some in 
Peru, and some even as far south as 
the Straits of Magellan. Some of the 
species are perennials, and others bien- 
nial or annual. The Califomian spe- 
cies are annuals with blue flowers, 
but the South American kinds are 
biennials, or perennials with pink 
flowers. They all grow freely in any 
common garden soil. 

Phadrana'ssa. — A maryUidacece. 
— A very curious bulb, found by Mr. 
Hartweg in Peru, and which conse- 
quently requires a greenhouse in this 
country. The bulbs should be potted 
in rich, light, sandy loam, and kept 
very moist while they are in a growing 
state, but quite dry during their sea- 
son of rest. The name of PkcedfU- 
ndssa signifies a gay and beautiful 
queen. 

Pha^ids. — OrehidhcecB. — P. &lbus, 
which is an exceedingly beautiful East 
Indian epiphyte, is remarkable for the 
dry and withered appearance which it 
presents when it enters into its dor- 
mant state. At this period it sheds 
its leaves, and its stems become covered 
with a dry brownish skin, which makes 
them look exactly as if they were 
dead. It should then be removed 
to a cool situation, where the heat 
is not greater than 40** or 45** of 
Fahrenheit, and kept with only enough 
water to prevent it from dying. In 



the course of a few weeks, a young 
shoot will begin to push out from the 
crown of the root; and as soon as 
that is perceived, the plant should be 
re-potted in sandy peat (the pot being 
first nearly half filled with potsherds), 
and removed to the orehideous house, 
where it should be exposed to a strong 
heat and syringed twice a day with a 
copious supply of water to the roots 
till the appearance of the flowers, when 
it should be removed to a cooler at- 
mosphere, say that of a drawing-room, 
and be no louger syringed. 

Phaubno^sis. — Orckidaeeoi, — 
The White Butterfly Plant.— This 
beautiful plant, which certainly re- 
sembles a white butterfly as much na 
0. papiHo does a tortoisehell one, 
should be grown on a piece of wood 
with the bark on, hung from the roof 
of the hothouse, the roots being wrap- 
ped in moss and tied on the branch. 
It flowers profusely, but it is very 
difficult to propagate. — See Orchi- 
DEOus Epiphytes. 

Pharbi'tis. — CowvolvidacetE. — 
The new name given by M. Choisy 
to C<mv6lvuhi^ major and some few 
other species. The difference between 
this new genus and the genus Conv6I- 
vulus, consists in the shape of the 
stigma, and in the number of cells in 
the capsule. 

Phasb^olds. — Leguminosas, — The 
Scarlet-runner, P. m/aUifibru8, was 
cultivated at its first introduction as a 
garden flower; and it is still often 
grown for ornament in small street- 
gardens, by sowing the seeds in the 
ground, and training the plants up 
pieces of pack-thread, &stened to a 
hook or nail in the wall, at one end, 
and to a peg stuck in the ground at 
the other. There is a variety with 
red and white flowers which is very 
ornamental. 

Philade'lphus. — PhiladSlphecB. 
— The Syringa, or Mock Orange. — 
North American hardy shrubs, com- 
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num m thnibberiet, the flowen of 
which tmell like thoae of the Orange, 
and the leavet taste like Cuctunben. 
It it nther remarkable that one of 
the Engliih names of these plants is 
Sjringm; which is the botanic name of 
the Lilac, to which they have not the 
slightest affinitj. There are many 
species; some of which haTe rtrj Urgt 
and handsome flowers, and some bear 
flowers withont anj fragrance. They 
are all qnite hardy, and will grow in 
any soil or situation ; and they may 
all be propagated by seeds, layers, 
cuttings, or division of the root. 

PniLiBic'nTi A^ — A tclepiaddcea:. — 
A very cuifons twining plant, a native 
of Buenoe Ayres, which requires a 
greenhouse in this country. It should 
be grown in very sandy loam, with 
the pots well drained, and be kept 
nearly dry during the season of rest 
It is propagated by cuttings. 

Philly'rka. — OlAnce. — Ever- 
green bushy shrubs, natives of Europe 
and some parts of Asia, which are 
very useful in .British gardens, from 
their shining dark-green leaves, and 
small fragrant white flowers. They 
are often confounded with the Ala- 
t^mus, frt>m which, however, they 
are botanically quite distinct, as 
that shrub belongs to Rhamn^cea. 
The Phillyrea is generally found in 
the shrubberies of old mansions, as 
frt>m the time of Gerard, till Evelyn 
so warmly patronised the Holly, the 
Phillyrea and the Alatemus were the 
principal evergreens planted in British 
gardens ; and both were great favour- 
ites for topiary work, as no plants are 
clipped more easily into figures of 
animals, &c. All the kinds are quite 
hardy, and will grow in any soil or 
situation ; and they may be all propa- 
gated by seeds, layers, or cuttings. 

Phlo^mis. — LaUhtce, — The Jeru- 
salem Sage. — Perennial and shrubby 
plants with large coarse-growing glau- 
cous leaves, greatly resembling those 



of the common Sage, and jellow or 
purple flowers disposed in a whod 
round the joints. All the species 
will grow in any light rich soil ; and 
they are propagated by layers or cut- 
tings, or by dividing the root. 

Phlo'z. — PoUmontacecB. — A ge- 
nus of beautiful North American 
perennials and one annual, of which 
thero are some species in flower almost 
every month in the year. They thrive 
best in sandy loam and peat, but many 
of the species will grow in any com- 
mon soil. Phlox aet^cea is a low 
trailing perennial, which produces its 
flesh-coloured flowers in April and 
May. P, nivMis is of equally low 
growth, and it produces its white 
flowers at the same period. jP. subu- 
lata seldom exceeds three inches in 
length, and it produces its beautiful 
fle^-coloured flowers from April to 
June. P. concK^efiM* has blue flowers, 
which are produced in April and May, 
and it grows almost a foot in height 
P. divaricdia produces light blue 
flowers from April to June, and grows 
about the same height as the former 
species. P, ovata and P. ovata Lvh 
toniana grow about one foot high, 
and produce purple flowers from May 
to August ; and P. pilosa grows about 
one foot in height, and produces its 
pink flowers in May and June. Thero 
are above a dozen other species equally 
low in growth and prolific in flowers 
in spring or in the beginning of sum- 
mer ; and thero are a number of spe- 
cies which grow from two to four feet 
in height, and flower in July, August, 
and September. Of these may be 
mentioned P. pcmicvlata dlha, and 
paniciilata ribra; P. acwninhtOf 
which grows four feet high, and pro- 
duces pink flowers from May to 
August. P. pyramiddlis and its 
several varieties, P. latifblia and P. 
rruiculata, grow four feet high, and 
produce pink or red flowers from July 
to September; and P. m/uU^flora, 
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which has a long spike of white 
flowers ahout a foot and a half high, 
flowers nearly all the summer. One 
of the prettiest of all the kinds of 
Phlox is a variety of P. nuxweolens, 
raised in 1 843, hy Mr. Van Houtte, 
nurseryman at Ghent, the flowers of 
which are white, and a pink star in 
the centre of each, darkest in the 
middle, and delicately shaded off. 
This plant is sometimes called P, 
striata ddicatissvma. The only an- 
nual species is P. Drummdndii and 
its varieties, which are plants of sur- 
passing beauty raised annually from 
seeds or cuttings in light sandy soil, 
and admirably adapted for covering 
flower-beds or growing in pots. When 
raised from seeds, this species should 
he treated like a tender annual ; and 
after being raised in a hotbed in 
February or March, it should be 
turned out in the open garden about 
the middle of May; or it may he 
sown in April or May in the open 
ground. In fine seasons it ripens 
seeds ; but where it does not, it may 
be preserved through the winter by 
striking cuttings in autumn, and pre- 
serving them in pots placed on the 
front shelf of a greenhouse or in a 
frame. The varieties vary from purple 
to light rose, and generaUy come true 
from seed. On the whole, the genus 
Pbldx is one of the most beautiful of 
herbaceous plants, and a garden ought 
to be no more without some of the 
species than it ought to be without 
Roses or bulbs. 

Phos^ix. — Pdlmce, — P. dactyli- 
fera, the Date Palm, is a well-known 
stove plant, which should be grown in 
a sandy loam. Young plants may be 
raised from the stones of the dates 
sold in the shops, and if kept in 
sufficient heat they will grow freely; 
though the trees must be of consider- 
able age and size before they bear fruit. 

Pho'rmium. — AspTiodelece. — P. 
Hax, the New Zealand flax, is a 



very singular plant, with large bunches 
of orange flowers, and very long, broad, 
lily-like leaves, the fibres of which 
are so strong, that they are used in 
New Zealand for making baskets, and 
various other articles, in their coarse 
state, and in the same manner as flax 
for making sails, &c. In England 
the plant is at present rare, but it 
may be grown in a greenhouse in a 
very rich sandy loam, frequently 
watered ; the principal objection to its 
culture being the great size of its 
leaves, which occupy too much space 
for it to be grown in a small house. 

Photi'nia. — Boshceoe, — A very 
beautiful evergreen shrub or low tree, 
formerly called Cratce^gtis glabra, 
which is nearly hardy, but thrives 
best when trained against a wall in a 
sheltered situation. The soil should 
be sandy loam ; and the plants are 
propagated sometimes by cuttings of 
the ripened wood, but more frequently 
by grafting or inarching on some of 
the hardy kinds of Cratse^gus. 

Phy'lica. — Bhanmhcece. — Pretty 
little heath-like plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with narrow 
leaves, and little terminal heads of 
fragrant white flowers, which begin 
t« appear in autumn, and continue 
during winter and early spring. They 
are generally grown in a greenhouse 
and require the same treatment as the 
Cape Heaths. 

Phy'salis. — Sokmacece. — The 
Winter Cherry. Dwarf shrubby and 
herbaceous plants, with showy flowers. 
The fruit is a bright red berry in a 
bladdery calyx ; and when the calyx 
has been macerated by soaking it in 
water, it has a very pretty efiect. 
Some of the species are shrubby, but 
the greater part are annual plants; 
they are generally only half-hardy, 
and they succeed best when grown in 
sandy loam. 

Physia'ntrus. — Asclepicidece. — 
A climbing plant from Mexico, which 
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hat proTed hftrdj in tho London 
HorticuUnn) Society*! garden. It 
hat nnaU whitish flowen, and rery 
largeaod haadiome flesh jaecd-veaiela, 
which look like oval goaidi, and 
which, when opened, are found to 
contain the eeeds enveloped in a 
quantity of ftne lilky enhetance, which 
looks like the ooooons of silk-woims, 
after the fine nlk has been spun off. 
The Physiinthus will grow in any 
oommon soil; but it should always 
be trained against a wall, as otherwise 
the large fruit will be too heavy for 
the slender branches. Then are two 
^Micies. 

pHYBomNiiA. — LahihUg, — P. 
imbrieiita is a beautiful plant, with 
pale purple flowers, nearly allied to 
Dracoc^pbalum, which only requires 
the uBual treatment of hardy peren- 
nials. P. tnmcdia is an annual spe- 
cies with pale-pink flowers. Both are 
natives of Mexico, and will grow in 
the open ground, in any common 
garden soil. 

PHTTc'LBraAa^ — OyidanMcetBs — 
The Vegetable Ivory, or Tagua plant, 
is nearly allied to the Screw Pine 
ftmily, and its fronds resemble those 
of the Cocoa-nut tree. There is no 
proper stem, but the fronds or leaves 
sometimes measure nearly twenty feet 
in length, and are of a pale-green 
colour, and delicate texture. ** The 
singular heads of fertile inflorescence 
grow round the base of the plant, 
often six clusters at one time, and 
the heads rest on the ground, or are 
wedged between the leaves, and borne 
on a buried footstalk, of which the 
fibre is exceedingly tough. These 
clusters are of an imperfectly rounded 
form, covered with strong protube- 
rances, about an inch and a half long. 
On dissecting one of these compact 
heads, it will be found to consist of 
many distinct clusters, each contain- 
ing about four seeds, closely knitted 
together. Hence the popular name 



of this palm, Cabesa del NegrOf or 
the Negro's Head, ia bj no means an 
inapt comparison, for the style-like 
projections resemble a Uack man's 
rigid hair. Enclosing the aeeda is a 
yellow sweet oily pulp, which is col- 
lected in the month of October, and 
sold under the name of Pepa del 
Tagua. A spoonful of it with a little 
sugar and water makes the celebrated 
Chkhe de Tagvu^ said to be the 
most delicious beverage of the country.** 
The Phyt^ephas generally inhabits 
dense shady woods, at an elevation of 
from one to three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The fruit is 
large and very heavy, and the vege- 
table ivory, which is the albumen of 
the seed, is as hard, or nearly so, as 
the ivory of the elephants tusks. 
The plant is a native of tropical South 
America, and has only lately been 
introduced into Great Britain; but 
there are now plants at Kew, in the 
Botanic Qarden in the Begent's 
Park, and other places. 

Phytku*ma. — Campantd^ceau — 
Herbaceous plants, generally with 
dark-blue flowers, which will grow 
in any ordinary soil, and which are 
increased by dividing the roots. 

Phytola'cca. — Chenopodiaeece, 
or Phytolacea!,-^P, decdndra^ the 
Virginian Poke, is a fine vigorous- 
growing plant, which is ornamental 
from the abundance of its black berries, 
but which, from its large leaves and 
spreading habit of growth, requires a 
great deal of room. It should be 
grown in a very rich soil, and it is 
increased by seeds or cuttings. There 
are several species, all of which have 
black berries, containing a deep-red 
juice, which is said to be used in 
Portugal to colour Port wine. 

PicoTEB. — A kind of Carnation, 
with a narrow dark-coloured margin 
to the petals, or with the petals covered 
with small brown or dark-purple dots. 
For the culture, see Du'nthus. 
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PiLBWORT.-— See FlCA^RIA. 

PiMSLB^A. — Tkymelaeeas, — Aub> 
tralian shrubs, which require a richer 
soil than most other plants fix>m that 
country. They should be grown in 
a greenhouse in England, in a soil 
composed of sandy peat and loam, 
mixed wiUi yegetahle mould, or part 
of an old hotbed. They should have 
plenty of light, and they should be 
kept regularly watered. They are 
propagated by cuttings. 

PiMPERNBL. — See Ama&a'llis. 

Pink. — See Dia'nthcs. 

Pipings. — Cuttings of Pinks and 
CSamations are called pipings, because 
these plants have tubular stems, and 
when separated at a joint, the parts 
are pulled asunder, instead of being 
cut. This is done in autumn, by 
taking a shoot that has nearly done 
growing, in one hand, and pulling the 




no. 40.— «PIJ(« OF A CARNATIOir. 

upper part of it off just above a pair 
of leaves, so as to separate it at the 
soeket formed by the axils of the 
leaves, leaving the part pulled off with 
a tubular or pipe-like termination. 
Some florisU then cut off the tips of 



the leaves, but others leave them 
entire, as shown in fig. 40, and in 
both cases the pipings must be struck 
in sand with a hand-glass fixed firmly 
over them. It may be here observed, 
that the herbage of Pinks and Car- 
nations is called the grass ; and that 
when a plant is in a vigorous state of 
growth, it is said to have the grass fine. 

Pipta'nthus. — Zfeguminoios^ — A 
handsome half-hardy tree, with laige 
yellow pearflowers. It will grow in 
any common soil, but it requires a 
slight protection daring winter. 

Piata'cia. — TerebwKhiLoea!. — The 
Pistachia Nut-tree. Very handsome 
trees, which abound in turpentine in 
their native country, but whidi are 
only half-hardy in England. 

Pits are structures either sunk in 
the ground, or raised above it with 
brick walls on all sides, and with a 
glass cover. For the purpose of pre- 
serving plants from the frost, they do 
not require flues, beds of tan or dung, 
or any other artifidal mode of heating ; 
but they do require artificial heat when 
they are employed for preserving 
greenhouse plants, for growing hot- 
house plants, o^ for forcing hardy 
herbaceous flowers or shrubs into pie- 
mature bloom. They are also used 
as a substitute for hotbeds in bringing 
forward tender annuals, and in raising 
seeds. For all these purposes some 
mode of artMdal heating is required; 
and this may either be accomplished 
by smoke flues, the circulation of hot 
water in pipes of iron or ear then wara^ 
or by the introduction of beds of fer- 
menting materials, such as tan or dung. 
The most convenient mode of heating 
is unquestionably by hot water, be- 
cauae by this mode there is less danger 
of producing excessive heat ; and Uie 
heat, from being accompanied by 
moisture, is more oongeniid to vege- 
tation than the dry heat of smoke- 
flues. Where hot-water pipes cannot 
be conveniently procured, or in the 
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given localitj are more ezpentiTe than 
•moke-flttct, then thew may be adopt- 
ed ; taking care to supply mouture to 
the atmosphere of the pit by placing 
pans of water on the flues ; or by 
keeping the suiftoe of the soil, or the 
path, if there be one, moist by a 
supply of water from time to time. 
The construction and the heating of 
pits are so well known to gardeners, 
builders, and ironmongers, that very 
little need be said on the subject. 
They may be of any couTenient length 
— six feet, eight feet, or ten feet in 
width, three feet high above the sur- 
fiboe of the ground behind, and of such 
a height in front as that the slope of 
the glass may form an angle with the 
horizon of between 20° and 30**. The 
depth to which the pit is sunk in the 
sou will depend on the uses to which 
it is to be applied. When it is merely 
to preserve plants from the frost of 
winter, it need not be sunk into the 
soil at all ; but when it is to contain 
a bark-bed, the depth of that bed,which 
may be between two and three feet, 
should be excavated from the soiL 
When the pit is to be entered by the 
gardener, in order that he may walk 
upright, there should be a path imme- 
diately under the back wall ; and this 
will require the pit to be at least seven 
feet in depth. In this, as in all other 
cases, sufficient drainage must be pro- 
vided ; and if the walls and floor are 
built and laid hollow, the entrance of 
moisture and the escape of heat will be 
prevented. In general, the pits which 
are heated by tan or dung have the 
material placed in the beds inside ; but 
in some cases it is placed around the 
pit, in what are called linings, between 
two feet and three feet inside, and as 
high as the walls of the pit outside, so 
that the heat penetrates through the 
wall to the dung or soil within ; and 
to facilitate this, the lower parts of the 
walls are built with open brickwork. 
Pits of this kind are called MacPhail's 



pits, and are admirably adapted for 
growing hothouse plants, a.nd for every 
description of forcing. 

Pitcai'rnia. — BromelihcetB, — 
Handsome herbaceoas stove plants, 
with pineapple-like leaves, and very 
singular scarlet or pinkish flowers. 
They should be all grown in sandy 
peat and rich loam. 

PiTCBsn Plant. — See Nepe'mtiib 
and Sauuck^nia. 

PiTTo^spoacM. — PittosphretB. — 
Handsome evei^green bushy shrubs, 
which require a slightprotection during 
winter. i'.Todtra is a native of China, 
which has been known to live out of 
doors for several yean in a sheltered 
situation, but which should be pro- 
tected firom very severe frosts. It 
should be grown in a rich light soil ; 
and it is propagated by cuttings, which 
should be struck in sand under a 
hand-glass. Most of the species have 
terminal tufts of white fragrant 
flowen, and broadish, shining, dark- 
green leaves ; and they are all very 
omamentaL 

Plantain Treb. — See Md^sa. 

Plant Cases. — See Glass Cases. 

Planting is the operation of in- 
serting plants in the soil, either in 
the free ground or in pots. The 
simplest kind of planting is that 
which consists in removing small 
seedling plants, or such as have been 
struck from cuttings or layers; and 
this is commonly performed by making 
a round hole with a dibber, and put- 
ting in the root of the plant to the 
same depth as it had been covered 
with earth before, and making it ftst 
by thrusting the dibber into the firm 
earth beside the hole and pressing it 
to the root In this operation, the 
great art is to make the root fast at 
its extreme points. Thus, in planting 
common seedlings of annuals, or even 
cabbage-plants, if the earth be pressed 
close to the root at the upper part, 
and not at the extreme points, the 
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success will haixlly be complete ; and 
in tende/ plants, or in a dry season, 
a failure will be the result. In plant- 
ing plants of a larger size, a small pit 
should be opened by the spade or the 
trowel ; the bottom of the pit having 
been formed into a cone or small hill, 
the plant should be placed in the 
centre, and the roots spread out 
equally over it on every side. The 
roots are then to be covered with soil, 
gently pressed over them ; and the 
operation must be finished by water- 
ing, so as to consolidate the soil 
equally, without making it firmer on 
one part of the roots than another. 
If the soil should have been previously 
dug, trenched, or loosened to the 
depth of a foot, or probably two or 
three feet, the pit should not be made 
so deep as to throw the neck or collar 
of the plant below, or even on a level 
with the surface, when the soil is con- 
solidated by watering. On the con- 
trary, it must be left of such a height 
above it, as that when the soil is 
finally consolidated by its own gravity, 
influenced by the weather, the neck 
shall still be above the general surface 
of the ground, and the plant stand on a 
small hillock. This condition of plant- 
ing cannot be too strongly attended to ; 
for nothing can be more injurious to 
transplanted plants than having their 
necks buried more than they were in 
a natural state. Nothing is more com- 
mon than too deep planting ; and the 
temptation to it is greater because 
deep-planted plants, from having the 
roots more accessible to moisture, are 
more certain of growing the first year, 
and are less in want of mulching to 
exclude the heat and drought, and of 
staking to prevent them from being 
moved by the wind. Hence, in plant- 
ing trees or shrubs, it is of the greatest 
importance, not only with a view to 
their future growth, but also to their 
natural appearance above the sur&ce, 
to have them planted on little hillocks, 



greater or less in height according as 
the soil may have been moved to a 
greater or less depth, either in the 
operation of digging the pit in firm 
soil, or of planting in soil which has 
been moved by digging, or trenching, 
or otherwise. In small gardens it is 
generally desirable, for the sake of 
producing immediate effect, to plant 
plants of considerable size ; and in 
this case, in addition to the precautions 
which have been already mentioned, it 
is desirable to plant by what is called 
fixing with water. This operation is 
performed in the following manner : 
— the hole being properly prepared, the 
plant placed in it, and the roots spread 
out on every side, and extended as 
far as they will go, one person holds 
the plant upright, a second sprinkles 
earth over the roots, and a third 
supplies water from a watering-pot 
with a rose on if the plant be small, 
and without a rose if it be a tree of 
six feet or eight feet in height, holding 
the pot as high above his head as his 
arms will reach. The weight of the 
water coming down from such a height 
consolidates the soil about the roots, 
and fixes them in such a manner as to 
render the plant, if it has been care- 
fully taken up, almost in the same 
state as it was in before removing. 
Large trees or shrubs, if planted in 
this manner in the autumn, and staked, 
where there is danger from high winds, 
will grow, and even flower and fruit, 
the following year, as well as if they 
had not been removed. In this kind 
of planting with large plants, the 
hillock, left after the operation is 
finished, should not be less than a 
foot or eighteen inches above the sxlt- 
rounding sur&ce ; and to lessen eva- 
poration during the ensuing summer, 
the hillock should, if possible, be 
covered with short litter, moss, turf 
turned upside down, or even small 
stones, for the first year. In staking 
large plants of this kind, the stakes 
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thoold be placed cloee to the stem of 
the pknt, in which poation they are 
mach kB8 likelj to injore the fibrous 
roots than when phoed at a distance 
from the tree ; and die stakes should 
be made last to the stem of the plant 
by a piece of straw or haj-rope, or bj 
a piece of t¥nsted matting, or any 
land of coffd ; the part of the stem to 
which the stake is tied haying pre- 
yionsl J had a small handful of straw, 
or moss, or mat, bonnd round it to 
prerent the tie from galling the bark 
of the stem, and preventing its increase 
during summer. These stakes should 
remain for a year, or sometimes two 
years, according to the size of the 
plant and its facility of making roots. 
In general, the sooner the stakes are 
taken away the better ; because the 
motion of the stem by the wind is 
essential to its increasing in thickness. 
In this matter much must be left to 
the discretion of the planter, who must 
always bear in mind that a staked 
plant is in a most unnatural position ; 
and also, that if the tree should lean 
somewhat to one side for some years 
after planting, it will ultimately be- 
come more or less erect ; and that a 
strong, Tigorous-looking plant leaning 
a little to one side, affords a greater 
eridence of its being secure and in 
sound health, than a straight erect 
plant kept in that position by a stake. 
In the case of planting trees with 
stems three or four indies in diameter 
in exposed situations, two or three 
stakes may be used, placed at a short 
distance from the hue of the stem, 
and leaning towards it; and where 
they are inade fast, they should be 
joined by matting, hay-ropes, or some 
other soft material, so as not to injure 
or confine the bark. Before trans- 
planting trees of a timber size, the 
main roots are frequently cut at the 
distance of five feet or six feet fivm 
the stem a year previously to trans- 
planting; m consequence of which 



they send out fibres which in the 
course of the summer become small 
roots, so that, when transplanted, the 
tree, instead of drawing its principal 
nourishment fix>m spongioles at the 
distance of twenty feet or periiaps 
thirty feet from the stem, is enabled 
to draw it fit>m the distance of six 
or eight feet, and thus to continue 
growing, though not with the sanie 
degree of rigour as if it had not been 
transplanted. Some kinds of trees, 
when of large size, such as the Syca- 
more, the Lime, the Horse-chestnut, 
and a few others, may be transplanted 
without this precaution ; but in this 
case, the operation must be perfomwd 
in autumn as soon as the leaves hftve 
dropped, in order to give the roots 
time to form some fibres during the 
winter ; and the greater the distance 
from the stem at which the roots are 
cut, the greater will be Ihe success. 
Large trees with wide-spreading roots, 
when transplanted, seldom require to 
be staked, because the roots form a 
bread base, which prevents the stena 
from being blown to one side. Where 
there is danger anticipated from high 
winds, the trees may be secured by 
three guy-ropes tied to the upper psrt 
of the stem, and made fast to stakes 
driven into the ground at such a dis- 
tance from the tree as that the ropes 
may form an angle with the ground 
of 46" ; or the stronger roots may be 
kept in their position by stakes driven 
into the ground with their heads be- 
neath the surface of the soil ; the 
msin roots being made fast to them 
by cords. 

In all cases of transplanting deci- 
duous trees, with the exception of the 
Beech and the Hornbeam, some prun- 
ing should be given to the top, so as 
to lessen the number of branches and 
leaves whidi are to be supplied by tiie 
root. The quantity of branches that 
are required to be removed will depend 
partly on the kind of tree, and partly 



on the intention of the planter, but 
mjunly on the climate and soil. Beech 
trecB, as already mentioned, are in- 
jured when transplanted by having 
many branches removed, and often die 
in consequence. Sycamores, and all 
the A*cer tribe, having numerous fibres 
near the main stem, require but little 
pruning of the head. The same may 
be said of the Yew and the Holly, the 
Lime and the Elm. When the object 
of the planter is to produce immediate 
effect by a bulky head, all the branches 
may be left on, whatever may be the 
kind of tree ; but in that case the tree 
will produce only leaves for a number 
of years, or if it produce shoots they 
will not exceed a few lines in length. 
Ultinuitely, if the soil be poor and dry, 
the tree will probably perish ; but if 
the soil should be good and mcMst, 
and the climate also moist, the tree 
will in time become vigorous, and pro- 
duce shoots. Where the climate is 
moist, and the soil good, and idso moist, 
any tree may be transplanted without 
pruning the branches; because the 
fibres it will produce in such a soil 
and climate will be sufficient to supply 
the moisture transpired by the leaves. 
But where the climate is dry and the 
soil also dry,Bo large tree can be safely 
transplanted with all its branches ; 
because the transpiration by the leaves 
will be much greater than the moisture 
which can possibly be absorbed by the 
roots. Hence, in the dry climate of 
the Continent, all trees with stems 
above an inch or two in diameter have 
their branches entirely cut off, always 
excepting the Beech and the Horn- 
beam, the Yew, ^d all the Pine and 
Fir, and Cypress tribes. Even in this 
country, in Evelyn^s time, this was 
the practice ; and the late Sir Joseph 
Banks, when he planted groups of 
trees with stems of five inches or 
■ix inches in diameter on a portion 
of Hounslow Heath, which was allot- 
ted to his residence there, planted only 



stumps ten feet or twelve feet high, 
which stumps are now finely-headed 
trees, conspicuous from the road in 
passing Spring Grove. Much hae ci 
late been written on the subject of 
transplanting large trees, by Sir Henry 
Steuart and others ; and the practice 
has been recommended of leaving on 
the whole of the head. Experience, 
however, has proved that this can 
only be done with advantage under 
certain circumstances. 

Planting in pots, when the plants 
are of the very smallest size, may be 
effected by a small dibber, as in 
planting in the common soQ ; but it 
is more frequently done on the prin- 
ciple of planting in pits ; that is, the 
pot being properly drained by a few 
potsherds being placed over the hole 
in the bottom of the pot, and an inch 
or two of soil placed over them, ac- 
cording to the size of the pot, the 
young seedling or newly-struck cut- 
ting is held with (me hand, and soil 
sprinkled ever the roots by a trowel 
with the other. When the pot is 
filled, the s<m1 is consolidated by lifting 
the pot with both hands a few inches 
high, and setting it down once or twice 
with a slight jar ; afterwards supplying 
water so aa to moisten the whole of 
the soil in the pot. The thumb, or a 
potting stick, should previously be 
passed round the inner edge of the 
pot, so as to firm the 8<m1 round the 
rim ; otherwise the water is liable to 
run down round the edge of the pot^ 
without moistening the soil in the 
middle. Immediately after planting, 
the pot should be set in a position 
where it can be shaded during sun- 
shine ; but on no account should 
tender plants be shaded during cloudy 
weather, or covered with an opaque 
covering during night, unless for the 
purpose of protecting them from cold. 
Of course the after treatment of every 
plant in a pot must depend on its 
nature ; all that it is necessary at 
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present to treat of ii the manner of 
plmnting. 

Trmntpbntinf plants wbkh have 
already been grown in pots is either 
effecteid bj removing the ball or mass 
of earth containing the roots entire, 
or hj gently hrnking the ball in 
pieces and stretching the roots out on | 
ererj side. When the ball is not ' 
broken, the operstion is csUed shift- 
ing. Plants are often reared in pots 
on account of their tendernatnre when 
young, or for the convenience of trans- 
porting them to a distance, though 
they sre intended ultimately to be 
planted in the open ground. In 
almost all cases of this kind, the ball 
should be broken, and the pit having 
been prepared with the greatest care, as 
in common planting, the fibrous roots 
should be stretched out in it ss far as 
they will go on every side. Hence, 
a plant which hss been grown in a 
very small pot, when it is to be trans- 
planted into the open garden, may 
often require a pit three feet or four 
feet in diameter. There is not per- 
haps an operation in the whole science 
of gardening that affords a higher gra- 
tification to the planter than trans- 
planting plants from pots when the 
pits and soil are properly prepared, 
and the roots carefully stretched out 
without being bruised or broken. In 
consequence of the extraordinary 
sources of nutriment which are thus 
afforded to the plant, and of the 
greatly increased power given to the 
roots, the shoots which it makes the 
first year are extraordinary, and evince 
a degree of vigour which none but a 
gardener of experience could believe 
possible. On the other hand, when 
a plant in a pot is turned out into a 
pit, however well the soil may be 
prepared, if the roots are not stretched 
out, it may remain for many years 
without growing much faster than it 
previously did in the pot. This is 
often the ease with the more rare 



species of the Pine and Fir tribe, and I 
with Mi^olias and other plants kept , 
in pots by nurserymen; and it is i 
further attended by this evil, that the , 
plants are easily blown to one side by ' 
the wind. In the case of sur&ce- I 
rooted plants, such aa Pines, if they { 
have been some years in the pot, they ' 
never send out roots sufficient to keep \ 
them upright ; and hence the Pinaster I 
and Stone Pine, which are almost i 
always kept in pots in British nor- ' 
series, are genendly found leaning to i 
one side in plantations in this country. I 
It is necessary, however, to make the j 
distinction between plants newly | 
planted in pots, and those which have t 
been in pots for two or three years ; ' 
for the former may perhaps have few 
roots which have reached the sides of 
the pot, as in the case of China Roses 
struck and potted early in the season 
and planted out the same summer, 
and which, of course, may he planted 
out without breaking the ball. The 
same observation will appl^ to all 
other plants in pots that have not 
their fibrous roots somewhat woody ; 
and also to all haii^rooted plants, such 
as Heaths, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
A^rbutus, and in general to all the 
Eric^ceee, which having at no age large 
woody roots, may always be trans- 
planted from pots with the balls 
entire. 

It may here be observed, that large 
shrubs of almost all the Ericaceae may 
be transplanted at almost any age with 
less danger than most other plants, 
as, from the slender and fibrous na- 
ture of the great mass of their roots, 
they are less liable to injury than 
woody-rooted plants. All that is re- 
quired is that they should be taken up 
with a large ball of earth, and that 
when replanted they should be abun- 
dantly supplied with water. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
especially applicable to evergreens, 
whether in Che open ground or in 
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pots. These being at every season of 
tlie year more or less in a growing 
state, it is always desirable to trans- 
plant them with balls ; and it is only 
young plants of evergreens, such as 
seedling Hollies, Portugal Laurels, 
and young cuttings or layers of the 
common Laurel, Laurustinus, Sweet 
Bay, Phillyrea, ^latemus. Junipers, 
&c., which can be sent to any dis- 
tance with a certainty of growing 
without balls. The common Holly, 
when it is above three or four feet in 
height, requires to be taken up with 
a ball, and that ball carefully pre- 
served by being tied up in a mat— or, 
according to the Dutch practice, put 
into a basket of wickerwork. The 
same remark will apply to Arbor Yita, 
Junipers, A'rbutus, Rhododendrons, 
Box, Phillyreas, and even the com- 
mon Laurel. 

The best season for transplanting 
all deciduous trees and shrubs is the 
autumn ; because the plant has time 
to produce some fibres, and to accom- 
modate itself to its new soil and 
situation during the winter, so as to 
be prepared to grow freely the follow- 
ing spring. Evergreens may also be 
transplanted in autumn, or at any 
time in open moist weather during 
autumn, winter, or early spring. In 
dry or frosty weather it is always 
dangerous to remove them ; because 
the sap in an evergreen is more or 
less in motion at every season of the 
year, and the plant is never so com- 
pletely dormant as in the case of 
deciduous trees. Formerly it was 
thought that the best season for 
removing evergreens was in the latter 
part of summer, shortly after they 
bad completed their year's growth; 
but this doctrine was only acted upon 
in the time of Miller and before, 
when there were comparatively few 
species of evergreens in British gar- 
dens ; and it lu« been recently found 
by Mr. M*Nab (see his TrecUise on 



TrcvMplomting JSvergreens) that 
evergreens may be transplanted with 
much greater safety in mild weather 
in autumn or winter, than at any 
other period of the year. Herbaceous 
plants may in general be transplanted 
at any season when they are not 
in flower or coming into flower; 
but the safest time for perennials is 
in autumn, after they have ripened 
their seeds, and are going into a dor- 
mant state. Biennial and annual 
plants are best transplanted when 
quite young, or after they have ob- 
tained their second or third pair of 
leaves ; and seedlings in general may 
be treated in a similar manner. In 
all cases of planting (excepting with 
C^ti and other succulents) the plants 
should be watered as soon as they are 
fixed in their new situations; and 
when practicable,they should be shaded 
for a few days from the heat of the sun. 

Platyste^m ON. — Raiwmculacece. 
— One of the Californian annuals, 
with cream-coloured flowers and 
woolly glaucous leaves. For the 
culture, see Californian Annuals. 

Platysti'oma. — Papaveracece, — 
A very curious little plant, with the 
petals alternately white and yellow. 
For the culture, see Californian 
Annuals. 

Plbasure-oround is that portion 
of a country residence which is 
devoted to ornamental purposes, in 
contradistinction to those parts which 
are exclusively devoted to utility or 
profit, such as the kitchen-garden, the 
farm, and the park. In former times, 
when the geometrical style of laying 
out grounds prevailed, a pleasure- 
ground consisted of terrace-walks, a 
bowling-green, a labyrinth, a bosquet 
or small wood, and a shady walk, com- 
monly of nut-trees, but sometimes of 
taller trees, with ponds of water, foun- 
tains, statues, &c. In modern times 
the pleasure-ground consists chiefly 
of a lawn of smoothly-shaven tuif. 
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iDtcnpened with beds of lloiren, 
groopt of thraba, tcittered tnca, and, 
■foeording to drcniDtUiicM, with a 
part or the whole of the loenee and 
objects which belong to a pleatare- 
ground in the ancient Btyle, The 
main portion of the pleasore^ground 
ii always placed on that side of the 
house to which the drawing>room 
windows open; and it extends in 
front and to the right and left more 
or less, according to the extent of the 
place ; the park, or that part devoted 
•xclnsiTcly to pasture and scattered, 
trees, being always on the entrance 
front. There is no limit to the extent 
either of the pkasore-gronnd or the 
park, and no necessary connection 
between the size of the honse and the 
siie of the pleasoie-ground. A small 
honse and a large garden was the wish 
of the poet Cowley ; and the lai^gest 
parks are sometimes attached to very 
small houses and small pleasure- 
grounds, and the contrary. A plea- 
sure-ground in modem times differs 
from that preTalent at any former 
period, in including all the scenes and 
sources of enjoyment and recreation 
of the ancient style as well as the 
modem. For example, adjoining the 
drawing-room front there is a terrace 
or terraces, with or without an arcbi- 
tectural flower-garden, decorated with 
statues, vases, fountains, and other 
sculptured or architectural objects. 
Beyond this, or connected with it to 
the right and left, there ntaj be a 
lawn with flowers, shrubs, groups of 
trees, ponds, lakes, nx^-work, sum- 
merhouses, or greenhouses, an orange- 
ry, and sometimes a botanic garden. 
Walks may stretch away on eiUier, or 
on both sides, to a sbmbbery, which, 
in the present day, is commonly 
formed into an Arboretum and Frati- 
oetum, containing all the hardy trees 
and shrabs which the extent of the 
scene will admit of; and in the course 
of the walk through this scene there | 



maj be rustic stroctures; such as 
woodhouses, moashouses, rootbouaea, 
rockhousesy or Cyelopnan cottages; 
Swiss cottages, common covered seats, 
exposed seats of wood or stone, 
temples, ruins, grottoes, caverns, imi- 
tations of ancient buildings ; and, in 
short, there is scarcely an architectural 
object capable of being rendered 
ornamental, and a shelter ftom. the 
sun, the wind, or tiie rain, whidi 
may not find a place. To know all 
the different scenes which maj be 
introduced in a pleasure-ground in 
modem times, it is only neoesaaxj to 
visit such a place as Alton Towen, 
in Staffordshire, where, in addition to 
the objects mentioned, may be seen 
pagodas, hermitages, an imitatitMi of 
Stonehenge, and of other Dmidical 
monuments, shellwork, gilt domes, 
and huge blocks of mossy rock, 
bridges, viaducts, and many other 
curious objects. In small places of an 
acre or t?ro, the most interestii^ ob- 
jects which may be introduced in a plea- 
sure-ground, an collections of trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants, VThich 
may always be arrsnged to combine as 
much picturesque beauty and general 
effect as if there were only the ftw 
kinds of trees and shrubs planted 
which were foraieriy in use in such 
scenes. Where a small plao^ even 
of a quarter of an acre, is to be 
made the most of, there should 
seldom be more than one or two 
trees, shrubs, or plants of exactly the 
same kind, and the ornamental plants 
immediately adjoining the house, may 
be combined with the verandah, 
portico or porch, conservatory, green- 
house or hothouses, terrace, flights of 
steps, balustrades, vases, statues, fonn- 
tains, walks, rockworic, and a great 
variety of similar objects, according 
to the taste of the designer, the pecu- 
liarities of the situation, and the 
expense which the proprietcv is dis- 
posed to incur. 
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Plero^ma. — MelaMomitcece. P. 
€lega/nB is a yerj handBome shrub, 
-with large dark purple flowers. It is 
a native of the Organ Mountains of 
Brazil, whence it was introduced in 
1846. 

Pldmba^oo. — PlvmbaginhcecB, — 
Lead-wort. — Greenhouse plants, re- 
markable for their vigorous growth 
and abundance of flowers. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, and 
thej are propagated by cuttings. 

Poik/lepis. — Comp6sita!. — Very 
pretty Australian plants, which should 
be grown in a compost of loam and 
peat They are all nearly hardy ; the 
perennials are increased by dividing 
the root, and the annuals {P.grAci- 
lie, &C.) by sowing on a hotbed in 
February or March, and transplanting 
into the open border in March. 

Podophy'llum. — Podopkyllace<B. 
—The May Apple, or Duck's foot. — 
An American herbaceous marsh plant, 
whkh should be grown in a light rich 
soil kept moist, and which is increased 
by seeds or dividing its creeping roots. 
The flower is white, and the fniit, 
which is eatable, is green and about 
the 1A2/6 of a plum. 

PoBT*B Cassia. — See Osy^ris. 

PoiKCIA^NA.~-See CiBSALPI^IA. 

Poinsb'ttia. — Eupkorbiitcece. — ^A 
most splendid plant, not for its flow 
en, which are small and white, but 
for its large bright scarlet bracteas, 
which, at a little distance, have a su- 
perb appearance. There is a variety 
with white bracteas, but it is very 
inferior to the species. This plant 
requires a stove, in which it should 
be grown in a compoat of loam and 
peat. After it has shed its leaves, it 
should be allowed a season of rest, 
during which it should be kept nearly 
dry. It is increased by cuttings, which, 
when taken oflT, should be dried for a 
few days, and then plnnged into the 
tan of a pine pit or stove. 

Poi'vRSA. — CombrethcecB, — This 



new genus, established by Professor 
De Candolle, includes all those spe- 
cies of the genus Combretum which 
have ten stamens and five-angled 
seeds; the type being Combretvm 
ptbrptireum(Poivreacoc€inea. Dec.) 
For the culture, see CombrbVum. 

Polemo'nium. — PoUmonicLcem, — 
Greek Valerian. — The common wild 
species, P. cceriilevm, is very abundant 
on the dry sandy banks in the lanes 
near Shenstone, in StaflTordshire, 
where it is called Charity, though its 
common name in othsr parts of Eng- 
land is Jacob's Ladder. All the kinds 
succeed best in gravelly or chalky 
soil, and they are all increased by 
dividing the roots. 

ToLu/vTREs.—IfemerocdlUdecB. — 
The Tuberose. — A bulbous-rooted 
plant, a native of the East Indies, re- 
markable for its highly odoriferous 
white flowers. The bulbs are im- 
ported from Italy, where they are 
grown for exportation as Hyacinths 
are in Holland. They require to be 
brought forward 'in a frame or pit ; 
and when coming into flower, they 
should be removed to a greenhouse or 
any cool airy apartment, where they 
will diffuse a powerful fragrance which 
to some is grateful and to others op- 
pressive. They should be potted in 
sandy loam ; and if the bulbs are in- 
tended to flower the second year, the 
plants should be replaced in heat close 
to the glass, and kept there till the 
leaves begin to decay ; after which 
the bulbs may be treated like those of 
the Hyacinth. It is rarely, however, 
that this can be done with success, 
and it is therefore better to throw the 
plants away when they have done 
flowering, and purchase fresh bulbs 
every year. In pleasure-grounds of 
limited extent,afewplants of the Tube- 
rose in flower, distributed over them 
at distances of fifty or one hundred 
yards plant from plant, will diflPuse a 
most delightful fragrance in the sum- 
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mer and autumnal evenings; a cir- 
cumstance well understood in the 
public gardens in the vicinity of Paris. 
PoLMAisE Heatino. — The prin- 
ciple of this mode of heating is to 
imitate the natural atmosphere of a 
hot climate, by allowing the plants a 
constant change of heated air ; and it 
differs from Penn's system, with 
which it has been compared, in sup- 
plying a constant current of fresh 
air, instead of merely allowing the 
same air to circulate through the 
house again and again. This mode of 
heating was first used in a stove erected 
at Polmaise, in Stirlingshire; but 
afterwards, the stove was very much 
improved by the late Mr. Meek ; and 
various modifications of the system 
have been since suggested. 

The annexed description and figure 
of Polmaise Heating are copied from 
the Oardeners^ Chronicle for Feb. 
21, 1846. "Let the outer shaded 
lines A A (in fig. 41) represent the 
walls of a span-roofed hothouse, and B 
those of a hot chamber, the sides and 
roof of which it will be well to line 
with some non-conducting material ; 
the second shaded lines within A re- 
present the walls of a bark-bed. The 
portion of the floor marked C C, be- 
neath the bark-bed and extending 
towards the hot chamber in the direc- 
tion of the dotted lines, is to be laid 
hollow, and its supports so arranged 
as to allow of free atmospheric com- 
munication beneath it. Between the 
wall of the bark-bed (extending round 
its three sides), and the lines D D D D, 
is an opening, through which the air 
of the house may have free passage 
into the space beneath. The arrows 
indicate the direction of the atmosphe- 
ric currents passing beneath the floor 
and the wall of the house into the hot 
air chamber at E E, and here a small 
portion of the air is divided from the 
rest, as shown at F, where there are 
two dampers. No. 1 acting horizon- 



tally, and No. 2 vertically. By means 
of No. 2 a perfect command is obtained 
over the quantity of air supplied to 
the fire, and borne away by the cease- 
less currents flowing onwards from be- 
neath the floor of the house. The 
water-trough O is to be furnished with 
a screen, extending in front and over 
the hot air opening, so that the escape 
of the latter into the house will not 
fully take place till it has passed over 
a considerable portion of the surface 
of the water in the trough.** 

Polya'nthus. — See Pri'mula. 

PoLY^OALA. — PolygaUce. — Milk- 
wort. — Very handsome greenhouse 
shrubs, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which should be grown in a 
compost of two-thirds peat, and one- 
third of very sandy loam, or equal 
parts of peat and sand, with one-third 
of vegetable mould, may be used. 
The plants should be frequently wa- 
tered ; but the water should not be 
suffered to remain in a stagnant state 
about the roots. When it is wished 
to raise young plants, the tips of the 
shoots should be taken off about three 
inches long, and struck in sand under 
a bell-glass. All cuttings of the 
shrubby Polygalas are very apt to 
damp off ; and therefore the glasses 
should be frequently taken off and 
wiped. There are other kinds of Po- 
lygala, natives of Europe, which are 
herbaceous perennials ; and others 
which are natives of North America, 
some of which axe annuals and some 
perennials. All the herbaceous Po- 
lygalas are hardy dwarf plants, very 
suitable for rock-work ; and they may 
be grown in any common soil, though 
they prefer peat or very sandy loam. 
Some of the kinds of Polygala are now 
included in the genus Mur&ltia, the 
type of which is P. ffeUteria; and 
others in the genus Miindia, the type 
of which is P. spinosa, 

Polygo'natum. — Smilcicece, orAs' 
phodelecB. — Solomon^s SeaL — Hardy 
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pereDnial )ilaDU, wbicb require no 
other cmre than pUnting in any com- 
mon gMtlen loil. They will thrive 
either in expoeed titiutiona, or onder 
the shade of trees, but the flowers are 
generally largest when th« plants are 
grown in the shade. Tbey are some- 
times included in ConvalUria. 

PoLv'ooMUM. — Polygonea. — ^Tbis 
is a very extensive genus, and em« 
braces a great many very different 
plants; some of which are British 
weeds, and others stove plants from 
the Eaat Indies or New South Wales. 
Some of the commonest kinds in Bri- 
tish gardens are the Buckwheat (Poijjf- 
ffonnm Fagopyrum), the Garden Per- 
sicaria (P. Perncaria\ and the 
Water-pepper {P. Mydropiper), the 
beautiful pink flowers of which are to 
ornamental in the ponds in Kensington 
Gardens, and other places. Plants so 
various in their nature, require of 
course different kinds of soil and situ- 
ation ; but they will all grow in sandy 
loam, and are generally of the eanest 
culture. 

PoLTFo^raM. — OrypiogiifMa Fit- 
tees. — An extensive genus of very 
beautiful Ferns, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and others are ex- 
otic. All Ferns should be grown in 
shady, damp places; and the hardy 
ones thrive most in a shrubbery under 
the drip of trees, where few other plants 
vrill grow. The exotic kinds should 
be grown in a stove glazed with green 
glass ; and the atmosphere should be 
kept damp by water being frequently 
poured on the floor amd flues. 

PoMADs'nRis. "JBhtuMuicecB.-'Aw- 
tralian shrubs with cymes of yellow 
flowers and generally woolly leaves, 
nearly allied to Ceanothns. They 
are very nearly hardy, and may be 
grown in the open air with a little 
protection during winter. They should 
be grown in sandy peat, or in a mix- 
ture of peat and loam ; and tbey are 
propagated by cuttings. 



PoMSOEAMATB. — See Pu'mica. 

PoutsorVis. — PofUederhcecR, »- 
Stove aquatics, that should be planted 
in rich loamy soil, and the dstem 
filled up with water. They nre iii- 
creased by dividing the roots. 

PoPFY.-— See PapaVbu 

PoncvpiHs Cactus. — See Echiwh 
ca'ctus. 

PonTUOAL Lauhblw — CircuuB 2m- 
tUdnioa. — ^A handsome evergreen 
shrub, which thrives beet in moist 
shady situations, and which sometimes 
attains the size of a tree. In Ireland, 
Portugal Laurels attain an enormous 
size, the moisture of the climate 
suiting them admiraUy. 

Portola'ca. — Portvl^eem. — 
Splendid annual plants with succulent 
stems, fleshy leaves, and brilliantly- 
coloured flowers. They are natives 
of South America, and require to be 
raised on a hotbed. 

Potbmti'lla. — Eoaacece. — Agenus 
of herbaceous plants, and one or two 
shrubs, the greater part of which are 
ornamental, and some eminently sa 
They all thrive in any common soil, 
and are readily increased by division 
of the plants, or by seeds, which most 
of them produce in abundance. They 
also hylnidise freely, from which new 
kinds are frequently raised by flcnists. 
The principal shrubby species is Po- 
ten^tUa/ruticosa, which forms a hardy 
bush, commonly between two feet nad 
three feet high, and produces abun- 
dance of yellow flowers in July. The 
most omunental herbaceous species 
is P. MuueUiana, with rich dark 
scarlet flowers. All the herba<»out 
species are low, few of them exceed- 
ing one foot in height, and the greater 
part not being above six inches. They 
are delightful plants for pots or f<« 
rockwork, and the whole are so hardy 
and of such easy culture, that they 
will bear neglect better than nrast 
other inhabitants of the border or the 
flower-garden. 
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Potting. — The subject of potting 
plants may be considered in two ways : 
first, with reference to the advantages 
of that mode of growing plants as 
compared with growing them in the 
free soil ; and secondly, with reference 
to the performance of the operation of 
potting. Plants growing in pots are 
placed in very unnatural circumstances, 
from the limit given to the extension 
of their roots by the small quantity of 
soil and the confined space of the 
pot ; and by the circumstance of the 
outside of the pot being constantly 
exposed to the action of the air on 
every wde. In consequenee of these 
conditions, the roots of plants in pots 
are alternately scorched, and cooled, 
and dried by the action of the atmo- 
sphere; and as, to keep the plants alive, 
lliey require to be frequently watered, 
tho soil soon becomes soddened, or 
soured as it is called by gardeners, 
and the plant is either checked in its 
growth, or becomes diseased. Never^ 
theless, by well-considered treatment, 
plants may be grown in pots to a high 
degree of perfection, and some kinds 
better than in the free soil. For this 
purpose, two things are more espedally 
requisite ; the first is to provide suffi- 
cient drainage for the escape of super- 
fluous matter ; and the second is to 
cover the sides of the pot by some 
medium which shall prevent the action 
of the surrounding air in heating or 
drying the outside of the pot, and 
consequently the soil and roots within. 
Every pot, tub, or vessel, in which a 
plant is grown, contains a hole or 
holes in the bottom or lower sides; 
and these are to be prevented from 
being closed by the soil by a covering 
of potsherds, shells, or small stones, 
covered with turfy matter, over which 
the soil in which the plant is grown is 
to be placed. To prevent the sides 
of the pot or vessel in which the 
plant is grown from being scorched or 
dried by the heat of the sun, the pot 



is plunged in soil, or in moss, or 
some other porous matter, or the pots 
are placed sufficiently near together 
to shade one another. Different kinds 
of plants require different degrees of 
drainage, and of protection from the 
sides of the pot. For example, all 
Orchidaceous plants, succulents, and 
hair-rooted plants, such as the Eri- 
caceae, require a great deal of drainage; 
and all plants which require rich 
moist soil, such as the Scitamineae, 
and many of the most vigorous-growing 
tropical herbaceous plants, require the 
sides of the pot to be protected by 
plunging it in tan, sand, ashes, soil, 
moss, or some other non-conducting 
medium, which will not be readily 
permeable by draught or heat 

"With respect to the operation of 
potting plants, when seedlings or 
plants newly-rooted by cuttings, layers, 
or other means, are to be potted, a 
small pot is chosen, either of the least 
size, or a size somewhat larger, ac- 
cording to the bulk of the plant to be 
planted, or its known vigour of growth. 
The hole in the bottom of the pot 
being covered with one or more pot- 
sherds, and with some rough, turfy, 
rooty, or mossy matter, or with coarse 
gravel, some soil is put in over it. 
On this the roots of the young plants 
are placed and spread out, and soil is 
placed over them till the pot is filled, 
as before mentioned under the article 
Planting. The soil in the pot is 
then consolidated by shaking, and 
lifting up, and setting it down once 
or twice with a jar, the soil round the 
edge of the pot being rendered firm 
by the thumb, or by a stick, as already 
mentioned. Plants of larger size, 
without balls of earth attached to the 
roots, are planted exactly in the same 
manner, excepting that the pots chosen 
are larger in proportion to the size of 
the plant. Plants which have grown 
in the free soil during summer, such 
as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Myrtles, 
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•nd tuch other pknti at are ttuned 
oot of pots into the open garden in > 
the hrginning of summer, and taken I 
Qp «nd repotted about the latter end of , 
autumn, are commonly taken up with 
halls ; and, when this is the case, the 
pot choeen must be of a sufficient sixe 
to admit of the ball of earth without 
breaking it Preyiouslj to the taking 
up of these plants, more especially 
when thej have grown with great 
▼igour, it is found advantageous to cut 
the roots all round about the same 
distance from the main stem, as the 
sixe of the ball was when put into the 
ground; by which means the plant 
receives a check before it is taken up, 
and is prepared to endure the still 
greater check which it will unavoidably 
receive when potted. This precaution 
is more especially requisite for such 
strong-growing plants as the Brug- 
mansias, Fuchsia ftilgens, Scarlet 
Pelargoniums, Stocks, Wallflowers, 
&c All plants, after being newly 
potted, should receive a sufficient 
quantity of water to moisten the whole 
of the soil in the pot ; and all of them 
require to be ^aded, to prevent 
excessive transpiration till they have 
begun to grow. 

Plants in pots which are to be 
transplanted into other pots with the 
ball entire, require comparatively little 
care. The new pot should be at least 
one size larger than the old one out 
of which the plant is to be taken, 
and, being properly drained, and some 
mould put oyer the drainage, the 
plant to be changed is turned out of 
the first pot by turning it updde 
down, holding the left hand on the 
sur&ce of the soil in the pot, and with 
the neck of the plant between the two 
middle fingers, while the bottom of 
the pot is held with the right hand ; 
and then the ball is loosened by the 
edge of the pot being struck against 
any fixed object, such as the side of a 
potting-bench, or the handle of a 



qiade stuck in the ground. The ball 
containing the plant will thus drop 
out into the left-hand, and the pot- 
sherds that have come out with it 
being taken off with the right hand, 
the ball thus prepared is set in the 
middle of the prepared pot, and the 
interstices between the ball and the 
sides of the new pot are filled in with 
earth, and made firm by a potting- 
stick. The pot may then be lifted 
np with both hands and set down two 
or three times with a jar, ao as to 
consolidate the whole. The pot is 
then to he supplied with water to such 
«n extent as to moisten the wrhole of 
the earth which it contains ; and it 
may be set where it is finally to remain 
without the necessity of shading. 
This operation is called shifting. 

In potting plants, whether in small 
or in large pots, it is essentially 
necessary that the inside of the pot 
should be perfectly clean and dry. If 
it is not dean, and if particles of earth 
are adhering to the sides of the pot, 
the fresh soil put in when tiie plant 
comes to be shifted will so adhere to 
the matter attached to the sides as to 
prevent the ball from being turned 
out without breaking, and tearing 
asunder the fibrous roots of the plant. 
When the sides of the pot in which a 
plant is to be planted, or a ball shifted, 
are wet, the new soil becomes sodden 
or soured, and also adheres so firmly 
to the sides of the pot as not to come 
out in shifting without breaking, as in 
the preceding case. The soddening 
or souring in this latter case appears 
to proceed from the choking up of the 
pores of the sides of the pot 

PoTSHBRDS, or crocks, are pieces 
of flower-pots, tiles, or bricks, broken 
very small, and used for draining pots 
where it is required to retain a certain 
degree of moisture round the roots of 
the plants. Thus potsherds should 
be used for hair^rooted plants, sudi 
as the Cape and Australian shrubs, and 
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also the North American Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas ; as they require to 
have their roots kept in an equahle 
state of moistore, \?hich would he 
destructiYe to the Cdcti and other 
similar plants. But cinders, when of 
a large size, are very useful in draining 
pots for very delicate succulent-rooted 
plants, as they do not either ahsorh 
or retain moisture, which crocks 
always do. When cinders are sifted, 
the largest may he reserved for this 
purpose ; and the ashes that fall from 
them, or any coal too small to bum, 
"will be useful for setting greenhouse 
plants on during sunmier, as they 
will prevent worms from coming out 
of the ground under them. Unless 
this precaution be taken, worms will 
creep through the holes at the bottom 
of the pots, and do great injury to the 
plants, by tearing asunder the tender 
fibres of the roots in passing through 
the mould, and particularly in throw- 
ing up their casts. 

PoTTiNG-BTicR. — An Instrument 
made of wood, and resembling a papers 
knife, but thicker and blunter at the 
extremity. Its use is to push the 
earth into the pots when plants are 
shifted or transplanted, and it prevents 
the necessity of using the thumb for 
that purpose, as is generally done by 
gardeners. Potting-sticks may be 
made of different sizes according to 
the size of the pots. 

Prickly Pear. — See Opu'ntia. 

Primrosb. — See Pri'mula. 

Pri'mula. — Pri/muJaceas. — The 
Primrose. — This genus includes three 
of the most popular and beautiful of 
florists* flowers, viz. the Auricula, the 
Polyanthus, and the Primrose. Of 
each of these three there are numerous 
varieties, and much has been written 
on their culture and management. 
I shall here endeavour to give a short 
outline of the treatment of each. 

The Auricula (Primit^ Auricula) 
is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, 



where its flowers are commonly yellow 
and very fragrant ; it may be gathered 
in abundance on the road-side on the 
highest part of the pass of the Sim- 
plon, growing with the different Saxi- 
frages, and not far ftomUhododendron 
hirsutum. When it was transplanted 
into gardens is uncertain, but it has 
been cultivated in Britain since the 
days of Gerard, in 1596; and in a 
state of cultivation its flowers are 
yellow, red, blue, purple, white, and 
green, and sometimes double, though 
the only double variety has the flowers 
yellow. Many elaborate directions 
have been given for preparing the soil 
for the Auricula; and while some 
writers, as Justice, recommend rotten 
willow- wood and old cow-dung, others, 
as Emmerson, recommend bullock's 
blood, sugar-bakers' scum, and con- 
centrated night-soil. The plants, how- 
ever, will grow and thrive on any 
rich loamy soil; for example, in a 
mixture of leaf-mould, or thoroughly 
rotten cow-dung and loam. They will 
even grow very well in heath-soil 
mixed with loam ; and this is the soil 
in which they are commonly grown 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. What- 
ever kind of manure is used for the 
Auricula, it should be so thoroughly 
decomposed as to have become a fine 
mould, and, in this state, it may be 
mixed with the common soil of gar- 
dens in equal parts, with the addition 
of a fifth or a sixth part of coarse 
sand if the plants are to be grown in 
pots. All the choice varieties of Au- 
ricula are grown in pots, and kept 
under cover in glass frames shaded ; 
or placed in a northern exposure dur- 
ing winter and spring, and in the 
open air in a situation open to the east 
or the west during summer after the 
flowering season is over. During the 
time they are in flower, they are com- 
monly kept in frames close under the 
glass, or under hand-glasses, to pro- 
tect the flowers from the rain; the 
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flowers in all the Tarietiet, and the 
lenm in tone, bring moi« or lets 
eoTered with a powdery bloomy the 
pfctenration of which is a desideratum 
among choice cultitators. The Aari- 
cnla is propagated bj diTision of the 
root, or by cutting off slips which hftTo 
generally some roots attached, and 
are put at once into small pots. The 
season for performing the operaticm is 
shortly after the flowers have gone off, 
or, if they are left on, immediately 
after the seed has ripened. There are 
common kinds of Auricula which are 
planted in borders or in beds in the 
open ground ; but, as before obeerred, 
ail the choicer sorts are grown in pots 
and kept in pits or frames. The cul- 
ture requires so much care and nicety, 
that whoever would excel in it, and 
possess a good collection, should pro- 
cure a book specially devoted to the 
culture of this and other florists* 
flowers; for example, Hogg's Trec^ 
tiae <m tke AurUmlaf or Maddock's 
FUnit^ 8 Directory, Auriculas, when 
grown as florists* flowers, have al- 
most innumerable names; but they 
may be all divided into three classes, 
viz. those with green edges, thoie 
with grey edges, and those of only 
one colour, which are called selfs. 
No Auricula is valued that is what is 
called pin-eyed, that is, if the style 
and stigma appear above the anthers. 
The Polyanthus {PrinviUa vulga- 
ria var. oaulescens) and the PrimroM 
(Primula vulgaris var. acaulis) are 
cultivated in the same soil and in the 
same manner as the Auricula; but 
being much hardier, and also naturally 
stronger, a larger proportion of loam 
is used in the soil, and only the more 
choice sorts are grown in pots. Both 
Polyanthuses and Primroses form most 
ornamental border flowers in early 
spring, but only the Polyanthus is 
-what is properly called a florists' 
flower. The colour of the flower of 
the Polyanthus is always yellow and 



brown, and the finest flowers are those 
that have the segments of the corolla 
flat, and the circumference masked 
with a yellow line, the anthers of die 
stamens being only visible, and not 
the pistil, the anthers being arranged 
symmetrically, so as to form what 
florists call a moss eye. SometiaBa 
the anthers an not seen, but the 
style and stigma stand up oonspicn- 
ously like a large pin, and when this 
is the case, the flowers are called pin- 
eyed, and aro considered worthless. 
The double Polyanthus, and the red 
and white Hose-in-hose PrLnorose, an 
two varieties, having double corollas, 
which may be called botauiats* varie- 
ties, and an ornamental border flow- 
ers, but aro not valued by floriirfs. 
Besides these, however, there aro a 
great many florists* varieties with 
names, which are cultivated in pots 
like Auriculas. As these plants vary 
so much it is interesting to raise them 
from seed, which may be done in the 
foUowing manner : — The seeds may 
be gathered when the capsules are 
ready to burst in July, and sown 
immediately in a shady bord^ or 
in pots or pans of loamy soH kept 
moist and shaded. The covering 
should be very slight, otherwise the 
seeds will not come up. In fine 
seasons seeds sown as soon as they 
are gathered, will produce plants which 
will flower in the following aatanm ; 
but in general it is nec^sary to wait 
till the next spring. When the seed- 
lings have {HHoduced two or three 
leaves, they should be transplanted 
into rich loamy soil in a shady situa* 
tion at the distance of a few inches 
from each other ; and as they oome 
into flower, the good sorts should be 
marked, and the less admired kinds 
pulled up and thrown awi^. When 
the seed is not sown immediately after 
being gathered, it may be kept till 
the following Mardi, and treated as 
above mentioned. Auricula seed 
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requires exactly the same treatment ; 
excepting that it is generally sown in 
pans of soil composed of a mixture of 
leaf-mould and loam, and the seed- 
lings are transplanted into larger pans, 
or into single small pots. P. denti- 
culdtaf P. corPuscidea, and many 
other species are very ornamental low 
plants, which generally require aloamy 
Boil, and a somewhat moist situation. 

The Primrose is very ornamental 
as a border flower, but it has not 
sported so much as the Polyanthus, 
and there are therefore no florists' 
Primroses. The border or garden 
varieties, however, which are mostly 
double, are very showy ; among these 
the double flesh-coloured, double 
white, double brimstone, double red, 
double copper, double dark-purple, 
and double violet, deserve a place in 
every garden. The single white 
and the single red, both of which are 
found wild, are also much admired, 
and are valuable as coming into bloom 
in March. Plants may be raised 
from seed, as directed for the Poly- 
anthus. 

P. prdmitenSf the Chinese Prim- 
rose, is a very beautiful greenhouse 
plant, of which there are varieties with 
pink, with white, and with semi- 
double flowers. All these are par- 
ticularly valuable, as forming neat 
little plants and flowering throughout 
the winter. They are propagated by 
seeds, which generally come true to 
the variety ; or by cuttings, which 
must be struck in sand under a bell- 
glass, and with bottom-heat. They 
are only biennials, and therefore new 
plants require to be raised every year. 
They are generally grown in pots, 
which should be well drained with 
potsherds, and filled up with a rich 
compost of equal parts of loam, peat, 
or sand, and rotten dung or vegetable 
mould. 

Primcb's Feather. — Amardntua 
hypochondrtacua. — See Amara'ntus. 



Pri^nos. — JRhamnacecB. — Hardy 
North American shrubs, that will 
grow in any light soil, though they 
prefer peat, and any situation. They 
are generally propagated by layers. 

Privet. — See Liou'strum, 

PronaVa. — Pittoaporacece, — P, 
eiegana is a very pretty little twining 
plant with purple flowers, a native of 
the Swan River Settlement. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings; and, 
like most other Australian plants^ 
it thrives in a mixture of sand, loam, 
and peat ; but it should be grown in 
very small pots, and not kept too 
moist. It is a valuable greenhouse 
plant, from the great abundance and 
long duration of its flowers. It looks 
best trained to a trellis. 

Props are artificial supports for 
plants ; and they are of various kinds, 
according to the nature of the plant 
that is to be supported. Twining 
plants are supported by single rods, 
stakes or poles without branches; 
plants which climb by tendrils are 
supported by branched rods; and 
plants which raise themselves by 
elongation, or long slender shoots, 
among other plants, are supported arti- 
ficially by branched rods, or by being 
tied to simple rods. AH these kinds 
of plants, when too tender to be sup- 
ported in the open garden, are trained 
to walls, which are the universal sup- 
ports of plants, whether of the hardy 
and ligneous kinds, or of such as are 
slender, somewhat delicate, and either 
naturally climbing, such as Bignonia 
capreoliita, — or rambling or trailing, 
such as different kinds of Roses. Or- 
namental plants grown in pots are 
sometimes supported by single rods 
of wood, or of iron or wire, and some- 
times by small frames either of wood 
or iron. These frames may either be 
flat and of equal breadth from the 
surface of the pot upwards; or they 
may be widest at top, which suits 
most sorts of climbers ; or they may 
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be made in the form of conee, pyra- 
■nidt, inverted cones, or balloon-like 
•hapcs, at pleasure. A Terj common 
form for such planU as Tropafoluim 
prntaphyllum, T, tricolhrum^ and 
T,lfrachyceratt b tlut of an elongated 
fan ; and another is that of a shield- 
like figure with the narrow end at the 
pot. In general, all plants grown in 
pots should have the support of a 
regular or sjmmetrical shape ; and all 
those grown in beds or borders, such 
as Sweet Peas, the Common Tropco- 
lum (Nasturtium), the Scarlet-run- 
ner, he,, should have small branchy 
stakes inserted in the soil in a regular 
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manner, so as never to appear the 
work of chance or of carelessness, but 
of art and careful design. Climbing 
Roses may either be supported by 
training against walls or trellis-work, 
or on single rods, with expanding 
parasol-like tops of wire-work; or 
they may be su|^rted on cones or 



pyramids of rods or poles. The 
stronger -growing climbing Roses, 
which attain the height of tweotj 
feet, or thirty feet, or upwards, sndi 
as the double Ayrshire Rose, the 
Rose de Lisle, the Boursault, R, Ore' 
villii, or the Seven Sisters, Noisettes, 
&c., may be supported on cones or 
pyramids two feet or three feet in 
diameter at the ground, and rising to 
the height of twenty feet, formed of 
the items of young Fir-trees tied 
together ; tender Roses, on the other 
hand, such as Hbsa BimksioR, the 
Musk Rose, require to be trained 
against walls. Props for border-flowen 
are generally small rods painted green, 
and made by splitting the laths used 
by plastei*ers or by carpenters from deal- 
boards ; but they may be straight rods 
of hazel, or some such wood, with the 
bark on. The object of using the rods 
of this kind is to render the props 
less conspicuous. The principle to 
be taken as a guide is, that the rod 
should always be subordinate to the 
plant to be supported by it, or trained 
on it. If this principle be kept con- 
stantly in view, few glaring errors 
will be committed either in forming 
supports for plants in pots, or i<x 
plants in the open ground. Hence 
walls on which plants are to be trained 
should never be built of bright red 
brick, or very white stone ; or if they 
are plastered, the colour should always 
be of a subdued kind. Some plants 
are trained up rods or cones for the 
sake of producing flowers; and others, 
such as Ivy, when trained up an erect 
rod with an umbrella-like top, for the 
sake of producing shade. When the 
object is flowers during the whole 
extent of the plant, the prop should 
always be wider at the base than at 
the top, in order that the foliage may 
enjoy the direct influence of the sun 
and of perpendicular rains during its 
whole extent; and this may easily 
be effected by fixing a pole in the 
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ground, with short sticks in the top, to 
which chains, ropes, or wires may be 
afBxed, up which the plants may be 
trained. When the flowers are chiefly 
to be produced at the top, and the 
object of the stem is merely to elevate 
the top to a considerable distance 
from the ground, then the latter must 
spread over the former as much as 
may be desirable for the sake of efl^ect. 
In like manner, when the object is 
shade, or the covering of a summer 
shelter or a bower, the stems may be 
trained upright and may be shaded 
to any extent by the head. 

Wire frames for training plants in 
pots are generally painted green, for 
the same reason as the props. In 
supporting large flowers, such as Dah- 
lias, or shrubs, such as standard Roses, 
in the open garden, stakes of cast or 
UTOUght iron are frequently used, and 
the colour they are painted is almost 
always green, though a dark-brown 
colour, or some tint nearer that of the 
bark of rods, say those of the ash or 
hazel, woiild undoubtedly be in better 
taste. Twining plants, such as thetI)on- 
vdlvulus, are frequently encoun^ed to 
twine round cords made fast at the 
root of the plant at one end, and to a 
wall, horizontal rail, or some other 
fixed point or line at the other. Very 
handsome screens may be formed in 
this manner, and also very agreeable 
figures, provided care is taken that 
the figure shall not be much broader 
at the summit than it is at the base. 
An obelisk, a column, a cone, a pyra- 
mid, or a cross, in an open airy situa- 
tion, may be covered so as to produce 
a very striking eflect. Arcades and 
covered ways, formed of finmework 
of wood or wire, may be covered with 
creepers of every description, ligneous 
or herbaceous; but the beauty of the 
flowers is only seen extemsJly, and 
the advantage to the spectator walking 
beneath is shade alone. When shade 
and the beauty of the flowers are to 



be both enjoyed by the spectator in a 
covered walk, the covering ought to 
be produced by arches placed at regu- 
lar distances, so as to admit of the air 
and light between, by which means 
the plants will be covered with flowers 
from the ground to the crown of the 
arch. The arches may either cross the 
vralk at right angles, or they may cross 
each other, so that the vertical profile 
of every two arches would forma cross. 

Trees, after they have grown for 
some years, frequently lean to one 
side, especially such trees as the Judas 
tree, the Mulberry, the Pinaster, and 
even the Laburnum. These require 
props to set them upright, and the 
kind requisite for this purpose is a 
wooden prop forked at the extremity. 
In like manner^ the branches of trees 
sometimes split, or for other reasons 
hang down, so as to incommode the 
path or the surface beneath ; and in 
this case the branches require to be 
tied together by iron rods. 

ProVea. — Protea cecB. — Singular- 
looking plants, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which are very difficult 
to cultivate, as their roots are fleshy 
and very apt to be injured either by 
a want of water or an excess. They 
must also have abundance of light and 
air, and not be crowded with other 
plants. They should be grown in 
pots nearly half filled with potsherds, 
in light turfy loam, mixed with equal 
parts of fine silver sand, and placed 
in a greenhouse. Great care must be 
taken in shifting them when they 
require larger pots, as their roots are 
very brittle, and will be found to have 
entwined themselves among the pot- 
sherds, from which it is very difficult 
to disengage them, and for this reason 
the drainage should not be disturbed, 
but transferred entire with the ball of 
earth to the new pot. These plants 
are propagated by cuttings taken oflf 
at a joint, and planted in separate pots 
in aaad, under a glass, but not plunged 
_ 
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Id s hotbod ; uid the gUis tbould be 
frequently Ukea off uid wiped, m the 
cuttings are rery i^ to danop off. 

Piu>TicTi]io Tkvllisbs. — In some 
cases where half-hardj plants are 
grown in the open ganlen they are 
trained on trellis-work, with a frame- 
work of coarse wood fixed at the base 
of the trellis, so as to form a kind of 
moreable pit over it In this frame 
sashes are placed to shield the plants 
during cold weather, and the whole 
apparatus, except the trellis, is re- 
moTod in May or June, when the 
flower buds have formed. In this 
way some of the finer kinds of Pas- 
■ion flower, the Allamandas, and 
other tender climbing plants may be 
grown, ^>parently in the open air. 

PftOTicTiKo. — As half-hardy plants, 
trained against a wall, are frequently 
much injured by what are called 
perpendicular frtMts, a thatched or 
wooden coping, projecting about two 
feet from the wall, will be found of 
the most essential sendee in protect- 
ing them. Such a coping, with a 
q»rinkling of straw or dfi«d leaves 
over the roots, and a hay-band twisted 
round the trunk of the tree, about a 
foot from the ground, will be suffi- 
cient to protect eren tender plants 
from all ordinary frosts. Standard 
plants may have straw or dead leaves 
laid over the roots, or they may have 
a thatching of straw attached to the 
trunk of the tree, and sloping off 
widely at the base. (See Thatch- 
IMO.) Other coverings made of straw 
or rushes plaited or sewed together, 
or of osiers twisted like basket-work, 
may be used for smaller plants. One 
of these may be a kind of hurdle to 
protect plants against a wall, others 
may be used to put round the stems 
of young trees, and to cover Tree 
PsBonies and other tall shrubs, with 
an opening on the side next the sun, 
to admit the air and prevent damp ; 
and others are small heehive-like 



covers for protecting Geraniams or 
other greenhouse plants in the borders. 
Sometimes a slight wire frame is need, 
like that shown in fig. 43, which, may 
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be covered with a mat. A frame of 
this kind is particularly aseful for the 
Tree Paeony. For the modes of pro* 
tecting trees from the attacks of cattle, 
see SiMOLB Tkkxs. 

PauNiMO ornamental trees and 
shrubs is seldom practised to much 
extent ; as all that is required is to 
cut out the dead wood and to prevent 
the shoots from growing out of shape. 
To do this effectually, every lady 
ought to be provided with a pair of 
pruning-shears, (see fig. 44) so oon- 
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trived as to make what is called a 
draw-cut, and thus not to bruise the 
wood or the bark so as to prevent its 
uniting again smoothly. The cut 
diould also be made slanting to a bud, 
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8o as not to leave a piece of dead wood 
projecting beyond the young shoot, 
which has always a very bad effect. 
Much of the beauty of a flower- 
garden depends on removing the dead 
Roses and other flowers as soon as they 
fiide, and also all the dead or broken 
branciies; but this is a point of cul- 
ture which is very nu'ely properly 
attended to. The French instrument 
•called a ^^otettr is only a somewhat 
longer and stronger pair of pruning 
shears. 

^v^xn^-Rosaceo!. — The Plum. 
Though the common plum-tree ranks 
among fruit-trees, and as such is not 
entitled to a place in the present work, 
yet there are many species of Prlinus 
which may be considered as some of 
our most ornamental shrubs. Among 
these are P. cdndicans, with woolly 
leaves and long clusters of white flow- 
ers ; P. CocomiUa, a native of Italy ; 
P, maritima, with white flowers and 
dark blue fruit ; and P, dvwvrichtay 
with white flowers and yellow fruit. 
There are many other ornamental 
shrubs which are called Primus in the 
nurseries, but which botanists now 
class in the genus Cb'rasits. Among 
these are the Mahaleb or Perfumed 
Cherry, formerly called Prunm Ma- 
kdleb ; and the Bird Cherry, which 
Linnaeus called Prunus Padus. — 
All the kinds of Prilnus are quite 
hardy, and will grow in any common 
soil. 

Psi'oTUM. Myrtdcece, The 

Guava. — Tropical shrubs, which are 
generally grown in a stove in England, 
but one kind of which,Cattley's Guava, 
will ripen fruit in a greenhouse. In 
the West Indies the fruit is used for 
making the well-known Guava jelly. 
All the kinds should be grown in loam 
and peat, and they are all propagated 
by layers. 

PsoRA^LEA. Legvminbao!, 

Shrubby and herbaceous plants, of 
easy culture^ some of which require 



a greenhouse in England. They grow 
freely in loam and peat, and are pro- 
pagated by seeds or cuttings. Most of 
the species are natives of the Cape of 
Grood Hope. 

Pte'lea. — TerebmthacecB, — Ame- 
rican shrubs, quite hardy in British 
gardens, and ornamental for the fine 
yellow which their leaves take in 
autumn. They will grow in any 
garden soil, and they are multiplied 
by cuttings and layers. 

Pte^is. — FUices, — Brake. Avery . 
ornamental kind of Fern. For the 
culture, see Poltpo^dium. 

PoLMONA^RiA. — Bwo^'Mat. — Her- 
baceous plants with rather ornamental 
flowers, natives of Europe and Ame* 
rica, which will grow in almost any 
soil and situation. 

Pu^KicA. — QrcmaXhuxtz^ or Myrth- 
cetB. — The Pomegranate is a very 
handsome deciduous shrub or low 
tree, which, in the climate of London, 
thrives against a conservative wall, and 
produces fruit which attain their full 
size, though they but seldom ripen. 
It also grows in great luxuriance near 
Bath. The fruit, which is of a globular 
shape, and retains the calyx, has been 
admired for its form from the earliest 
ages, and was one of the most conspi- 
cuous ornaments directed to be used in 
the construction of Solomon's Temple* 
There is a double-flowered variety, 
which, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, was the most 
favourite plant in Continental and 
British orangeries, next to the Orange 
and the Lemon ; and there is also a 
dwarf double-flowered variety, which, 
when kept in a greenhouse, produces 
its fine vermilion flowers from August 
to November. The plant requires a 
dry loamy soil, a south wall, and 
an airy situation; and care should 
be taken in pruning it not to cut out 
the small lateral twigs or spurs, on 
which alone the blossoms are produced, 
which should be left projecting from 
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the wall. It strikes root freclj from 
ripened cuttiDgs and U^rers, and the 
yellow and the white^flowered va- 
rieties are sometimes grafted on the 
common kind. 

Po'rshu.— jeotacftB.— A little 
North American shrub, with small 
jellow flowers, which is quite hardy, 
and should be grown in sandy peat. 
It is propagated by layers. 

Pyre'thrum. — Comp6sitm, — Fe- 
J Terfcw. — Most of the species are 
hardy perennials, which only roquire 
I planting in the open garden and the 
usual treatment of perennial plants. 
According to the last arrangements 
of botanists, the Chinese Chrysanthe- 
mums are now incladed in the genus 
Pyre thrum. 

Pv'rola. — Ericacea* — Winter- 
green. A pretty little shrub, one 
species of which, P, roitmdifolia, is 
found wild in Sussex. 

Py'rus. — BosacecR, — The A pple 
and Pear Trees. The different kinds 
of Crabs and Pears are yery orna- 
mental from their blossoms, inde- 
pendently of the utility of the fruit of 
some of the species. The ornamental 
kinds are all low trees, admirably 
adapted for the lawn or the shrubbery ; 
they are all of easy culture in any 
common garden soil ; and they are 
prop^;ated by grafting the finer on the 
more common kinds. To thrive and 
look well, however, they require an 
airy situation, and not to be crowded 
among other trees. Most of the 
species, and especially the Crabs, are 
very liable to be attacked by insects 
in the leafing and flowering seasons ; 
and they should then be carefully 
watched, and the caterpillars picked 
off as soon as they are visible. Among 
the kinds most worthy of notice, are 
the following : Pyrvs apectdbUiSf the 
Chinese Crab or Garland-flowering 
Wild Apple, producing the most 
showy flowers of the whole genus in 
May, and as hardy as the common 



Crab or WUd Pear. P. eonmaria^ 
the Sweet-scented Crab, with large 
and beautiful pink bloaaoma, h^hlj 
firsgrant, as is the first. P. c. angv»- 
tifolia, the narrow-iea^ed sweet- 
scented Crab, with bloaaonu as beau- 
tiful aa the former, and with the leaves 
sub-evergreen. This, and the two 
preceding kinds, have the firnit green 
when ripe and fragrant, but it is not 
good to eat. Pprus haccata and 
P. prvnifilia, the two kinds of Sibe- 
rian Crab, have very showy bloasoms, 
and small red or yellow fruit, uaeful 
in cookery. These are the principal 
ornamental species of the Crab oi 
Apple kind, unless we except one^ 
the Moscow or Transparent Crab, 
P^ru8 cutracdnictiy which has fruit 
almost aa large as a golden Pippin, 
wax-coloured, and almost transparent 
when ripe. Though commonly culr 
tivated for its fruit, as useful for the 
table, it well deserves a place on the 
lawn as an ornamental plant, from the 
extraordinary beauty of the Crabs. 
The ornamental Pears are the follow- 
ing: P.sahifoliOy which has woolly 
leaves like those of the Sage, and, 
like all the Pears, white flowen; 
this peculiarity, independently of 
other marks, distinguishing them 
from the Apples, which have always 
reddish flowers; P, amygdcUifdr' 
mis, which has silvery-white leaves, 
and fruit shaped like that of the Al- 
mond; P. elcBognifolia, which has 
long narrow white leaves like those of 
the Elseagnus ; P. aalicifoliaimth. long 
narrow, silky leaves, like those of the 
WiUow ; and P. nivalis, which has 
round leaves of a snowy whiteness. 
All these species have small green 
fruit, not good to eat ; but the trees 
are most ornamental from their shape 
and the singular colour of their foliafKe. 
The following kinds of Pyrus belong to 
the section of A^ria. P. A Via, the 
White Beam Tree, and its varieties. 
P. A, anffvst\fdlia and P» A, cr4Hc<h 
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are admired for the beauty of their 
leaves, which are green above and 
white beneath, and for the bright 
scarlet fruit which they produce in 
great abundance. P.ves^tto, the Nepal 
White Beam Tree, is a rare and 
beautiful object, as its leaves, which 
are clothed with a thick white wool 
beneath, are of a large size, and die 
off in autumn of a most beautiful pale 
yellow. There are several other orna- 
mental species of Pyrus. P. variolosa 
is remarkable for the varying forms of 
its foliage, which is sometimes pinnate, 
like that of the Mountain Ash, and 
sometimes deeply lobed and cut, like 
that of the Hawthoni, or entire and 
cordate and pointed, like that of the 
Pear. It is somewhat tender, and 
thrives best in a sheltered situation, 
or against a walL P. toitninalis, the 
Griping Wild Service Tree, is remark- 
able for the beautiful form of its leaves, 
which, however, are unfortunately 
yery apt to be eaten by insects. The 
buds are largo, of a beautiful green, 
and very ornamental in the winter 
season. P^nw aucuparto, the Moun- 
tain Ash, is a well-known small tree, 
beautiful both when in flower and in 
fruit, and Worth cultivating for its 
foliage alone. Pyrus americhna, the 
American Mountain Ash, resembles 
the common sort, but has larger leaves 
and smaller fruit, though it is of a 
much deeper red. Pynw S6rbm, 
the common Service Trce^ has foliage 
like that of the Mountain Ash, but 
larger ; and the fruit resembles that 
of the common Pear, but much 
smaller, and not ornamental Unugh 
it is eatable. Pyrui sptlriaf a i^tive 
of Kamtschatka, has leaves like the 
£lder, and small black fruit^: the 
leaves of this species die off in autumn 
of an intensely deep purple, which is 
almost black. There is a pendulous 
variety, P. 8. pindula, which is one 
of the most ornamental of drooping- 
branched small trees ; and, as Qeither 



the variety nor the species exceed 
twelve feet or fifteen feet in height, 
they are admirably adapted for small 
gardens. 

The following kinds of Pyrus are 
shrubs, and very ornamental, both for 
their fruit and flowers : P. arbutifolia, 
which has white flowers and black fruit, 
and the leaves of which become of a 
beautiful red in autumn ; there are six 
or eight varieties, commonly treated 
as species: P, CkamcemespiluSf'wh.icli 
has laige white flowers and red or black 
fruit ; and P,fioriJb4indaf which grows 
about four feet high, and sends down 
weeping branches all round, which 
are covered with such a profusion of 
white flowers during the flower- 
ing season, that the plant looks 
like a hillock covered with snow. 
These last-mentioned shrubby kinds 
are sometimes called Ardnia. Pyrv* 
jap6nica,Bo well known for its beauti- 
ful scarlet flowers, is now removed to 
the genus Cydbnia, There is a variety 
with pink and white flowers. All 
the kinds belonging to the genus 
Pyrus are quite hardy, and will grow 
freely in any common garden-soil, 
and they may all be raised from seeds, 
or grafted on the Wild Crab, or Wild 
Pear, or on the Hawthorn, which, 
though belonging to the genus Cra- 
tse^guB, is very nearly allied to Pyrus, 



QUAKING-GRASS.— See Bri^a. 
Qua'ssia. — SimarubdcecB. — 
Stove shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies, the bark, wood, and root of 
which are so intensely bitter, that an 
extract from the bark of some of the 
^>ecies is used as a substitute for hops 
in making beer, and also as a poison 
for flies and aphides. Q. amara is 
very ornamental from its long upright 
racemes of bright scarlet flowers, the 
petals of which are curiously twisted 
together. The plants flower freely, 
if allowed plenty of heat. They 
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•boald be grown in lonm mixed with 
peat or rand ; and they are propagated 
by cutting*. 

Qurrm's NsanLKwoRK. — Spirahi 
mlicifolia. — See Spinja^A. 

Qua'ncvs. — AmefUaeea, or Cup^ 
K/ene.— The Oak. — The species are 
chiefly forest trees, but Q. I^Ux^ the 
evergreen Oak, and some of its vari- 
eties, may be treated as shmbs, and 
are very ornamental on lawns, and in 
pleasure-grounds. Some of the kinds 
of the Turkey Oak, Q. CirriM, are 
also very ornamental, particularly Q. 
(7. Lucombeantij which grows rapidly 
and forms a very handsome pyramidal 
tree. It ought, however, to be pur- 
chased in pots, as it produces but 
lew lateral roots, and seldom grows 
well if it is transplanted from the 
open ground. The American Oaks 
are very handsome, particularly for 
the colours their leaves take in winter. 
Q. cocdnea and Q. rubra have 
deeply cut leaves, which become of a 
beautiful red in autumn ; as do the 
leaves of Q. pal^utriSf which are 
more elegantly shaped than those of 
any of the other kinds. Some of the 
dvmf American Bear Oaks, such as 
Q. Bofniiteri and Q. ilicifhlia^ do 
not grow above two or three feet high ; 
and they are called Bear Oaks, because 
in their native countries the bears can 
eat their acorns, without climbing. 

QuiMCB. — See Cydo^nia. 

QuiMcoMx. — A mode of planting 
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FIO. 45.— ^BBSS IN QUINCUNX. 

trees in rows, by which the plants 
in one row are opposite the spaces in 
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the neat ; so as to form a anccesaioD 
of diamonds. — See fig. 45. 

QoisQUA^Lis. — ComhrttacefB. — 
A stove climber, a native of the East 
Indies, with singular flowers; and 
large and handsome leaves. The 
flowers are shaped something like 
those of the Jasmine, but with an 
excessively long tube, and a very 
small limb, which, when it first ex- 
pands, is white, but which afterwards 
becomes pink, getting darker and 
darker, till it finally becomes of a 
blood-red. The plant should be 
grown in loam and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings stmck in sand 
under a hand-glass. 



t) AGGED ROBIN.— See LVch- 

Raowort. — See Otho'mna; and 
Sbnx^cio. 

Rakk. — A well-known toothed im- 
plement for raking the surface of diy 
ground, or collecting together grass 
on lawns which have been mown, or 
weeds on surfaces which have been 
hoed. There is also what is called 
the Daisy rake, in which the teeth or 
tines are lance-shaped, sharp at the 
edges, and so close together that when 
drawn or raked over the surface of a 
lawn, they collect or cut off the heads 
or flowers of such plants as the Daisy, 
Crowfoot, Plantain, &c. The heads 
of rakes, or that part which contains 
the teeth or tines, are of different 
lengths, from six inches to two 
feet ; and the teeth, which are placed 
at from one inch to two inches 
apart, are from two inches to four in 
length. In raking dug soil with a 
view to render the surface even and 
fine, and also to collect stones, roots, 
&c., the handle of the rake should be 
held close to the middle of the ope» 
rator, so that the tines may pass 
through the ground at an angle less 
than 45** ; but when weeds or short 
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grasg ftre to be raked up, or the beads 
of Daisies to be cut off, the handle of 
the rake must be held above the 
middle of the operator, so that the 
tines may form an angle with the 
soil above 45°. In the latter case 
it is desirable that the tines should 
slide along the surface; but in the 
former it is necessary that they should 
penetrate into it throughout nearly 
their whole length. 

Ramu'nculus. — HammctUhcecB. — 
The Ranunculus. — The species may 
be divided into two kinds — border 
flowers, and florists' flowers. The 
latter consist of some hundreds of 
varieties obtained from the species 
Jtanikncidua aai&ticva, a native of 
the Levant, with tuberous roots, 
which is rather too tender to endure 
the winter in the open air without 
some kind of protection. The wild 
plant grows naturally in Persia, in 
meadows which are moist during 
winter and in the growing season, but 
dry during great part of summer. 
Hence one of the first requisites in 
the culture of this flower is a loamy 
soil kept moist ; and as the varieties 
are all double and in a highly artificial 
state, the soil requires to be made 
very rich with leaf-mould, or the 
mould of hotbed dung. The common 
season for planting the Ranunculus 
is November; the roots may be 
placed about six inches apart every 
way, covered with two inches of 
soil, and protected by straw^ mats, or 
rotten tan, during severe frosts. The 
plants will come into flower in July, 
and when the leaves wither, the roots 
may be taken up, dried in the shade, 
and preserved in a dry place till they 
are wanted for replanting. A great 
many named kinds may be procured 
in the seed-shops, the most distinct of 
which are the Turban, or very dark- 
red, the orange, the white, and the 
fine or cut-leaved* As the plant 
•eeds freely even when semi-double| 



new sorts without end may be raised 
from seed, which may be sown in 
pots or flat pans as soon as it is 
gathered, and placed in a cold frame. 
The common mode of propagating the 
Ranunculus is by separating the off- 
sets from the larger roots. 

The common kinds of Ranunculus 
are British weeds ; but there are seve- 
ral border flowers belonging to this 
family which are well deserving of 
cultivation, and of which the follow- 
ing are the most remarkable : R* 
<icon%tifoliu9, the white -flowered 
Bachelor^s Button, an old inhabitant 
of British gardens, prolific in double 
white flowers in May and June, and 
very ornamental; jR. acrU fibre pUno^ 
the double-flowered yellow Bachelor^s 
Button, which flowers in June or July, 
is also a very desirable plant ; as are 
R, repemfiore pUno and R, hdbosuB 
ftore j^enOf both producing fine yel- 
low double flowers in May and June* 
R. eortuHi^Uius is handsome both 
for its foliage and flowers; and R» 
nUcefoUus is a low plant well adapted 
for pots or rock-wotk, producing abund- 
ance of pretty white flowers from May 
to July. R, plantagineus is very 
handsome, with glaucous lanceolate 
leaves, and white flowers produced in 
April ; and R, granUneiUy of which 
there is a double-flowered variety, 
with many others, are very handsome 
and desirable species. 

Raphio'lepis. — RosdcecB, — The 
Indian Hawthorn. •— Very elegant 
shrubs, natives of China, with white 
flowers, the centre of which is red ; 
the bark is also reddish ; and there is 
a reddish tinge in the leaves. The 
species are only half-hardy in Eng- 
land, and they are generally kept in 
the greenhouse, though they will 
grow in the open air against a conser- 
vative wall. The soil in which 
they are grown should be a very 
sandy loam, or loam mixed with peat ; 
and they are propagated by cuttings 
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RcAVMuiuA. — Ficoidfce, — A Tory 
pretty little thnib, with flethy leaTet, 
and bright purple flowen, Tcry soit- 
able for rock-work. It ihould be i 
grown in peat and loam, or in heath- 
mottld, in rather a dry situation ; as 
it is very liable to damp off if grown 
in a moist situation in the shade. It 
prefers a warm sunny bank, where it 
flowers abundantly, and is very oma- 
mentaL 

Rbd Cioae^ — Seo Juni'ranus. 

RsMAMTHBiu. — Orchidocto, — 
The Chinese Aii^plant. — A very 
handsome genus of the East Indian 
Orchideous Epiphytes. It is a true 
parasite, and never flowers well in a 
pot. It is a climbing plant; but it 
differs from all other climbers in 
attaching itself to surrounding objects 
by its long fleshy roots, which it 
twines round any post or column 
within its reach, as other plants do 
their tendrils. Though the most 
glowing accounts had been received 
of the splendour of the flowers of the 
Renanthera in China, it did not appear 
likely to realise these descriptions in 
England; and it was cultivated in 
this country for above ten years, 
before it formed a single spike of 
flowers. At last the ingenious expe- 
dient was devised of wrapping the 
long flexible roots round with moss, 
and keeping this moss constantly 
moist ; and the result was, that the 
plant grew ten feet long, and produced 
several spikes, varying from two feet 
to three feet in length, of brilliant 
scarlet flowers. It is now generally 
grown on pieces of wood with the 
bark on, hung from the rafters near 
a column of the stove, or Orchideous 
house, round which the long roots are 
suffered to entwine themselves, care 
being taken to wrap them in moist 
moss as they elongate themselves; 
and it is found that the plant flowers 



as freely as any other Orchideoos 
Epiphyte grown in Britain. 

Rbsb^a. — BesedkcecB, — There are 
many species of this genua, moat of 
which are natives of the South of 
Europe and Egypt; but thoae best 
known in England are Beseda lAUe- 
olOj the Dycr's-weed, i;vhich is a 
British pknt ; and R. oddratcky for the 
culture of which, see Mignomktte. 

RKSKEVB-onouNo. — In every gar- 
den, accidents, diseases, and many 
other causes, occasion blanks or defor- 
mities in beds and borders, and the 
use of a reserve-ground is to contain 
a number of growing plants that at a 
moment's notice can be taken up and 
planted in the place of thoee whidi 
have ceased to be ornamental or 
desirable. Wherever there is a greeu- 
house, it can hardly be kept in high 
order without a pit or frame in the 
reserve-ground for striking cuttings, 
and bringing forward plants to suf^ly 
the place of those which are no longer 
ornamental in the greenhouse ; and 
particularly for forcing bulbs and 
bringing forward annuals, such as 
Balsams, Schizdnthus, &c., which are 
exceedingly ornamental when in 
flower, but without showy foliage at 
every other season. The reserve- 
ground, therefore, in point of extent, 
must bear some relation to the extent 
and the character of the garden which 
it is intended to supply. The smallest 
residence should have a few square 
yards of reserve-ground, including a 
pit, in an open airy situation, but 
concealed from the ornamental parts 
of the grounds; and residences of 
twenty or thirty acres in extent, will 
require several pits, and the sixth or 
fourth part of an acre as reserve- 
ground. A^liere there is a walled 
kitchen-garden, the reserve-ground 
may very conveniently be placed 
adjoining the frame or forcing-ground, 
or form part of it ; and in places so 
small as to have no kitchen-garden, a 
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concealed glade, open to the south, 
with or without a small pit or frame, 
will still be necessary. The grand 
points respecting a reserve-ground, 
which it is desirable to impress on an 
amateur gardener, ai*e, first, that a 
reserve-ground, including a pit, how- 
ever small it may be, is essential to 
the keeping in high order of evei^ 
plot of garden-ground, even those in 
front of street-houses, and of every 
garden of plants in pots, even those 
kept on window-sills and in balconies ; 
secondly, that the reserve-ground 
must, be in an open, airy situation, 
not shaded by trees ; thirdly, that 
the herbaceous plants planted in the 
open ground in the reserve-garden, 
must be taken up with balls of earth, 
and replanted twice or thrice a year, 
and the shrubs om;e a year; and 
fourthly, that where there is a choice 
of soil, that of the reserve-ground 
should be of a loamy nature, such as 
will adhere to the roots of the plants, 
&nd never of sand, which will drop 
away from them. Where there is no 
reserve-garden, there is no possible 
way by which even a street-garden, 
or the pots on a window-sill, can be 
kept always in the highest order, but 
by having recourse to the commercial 
gardener. 

Rest-harrow. — See Ononis. 

Rha'mnus. — JRkamnacecB. — The 
Buckthorn. — Handsome deciduous 
and evergreen shrubs ; some of which 
almost attain the size and appearance 
of small trees, and others are pro- 
cumbent shrubs only fitted for rock- 
work. They are all, however, dis- 
tinguished by a stiff upright manner 
of growth, and numerous strong 
thorns, from which they derive their 
name of Buckthorn. The flowers 
are generally small and not orna- 
mental, but the berries are very much 
BO ; and the evergreen kinds are very 
valuable in shrubberies, from their 
hardiness and free habit of growth. 



The Alatemus (BMmrmsAlaternus) 
is particularly valuable, because it 
bears coal smpke and the confined 
air of towns better than most other 
evergreens. 

jSidmnua ca^iarticus, the Purging 
Buckthorn, is a deciduous shrub with 
large handsome leaves and showy 
berries. These berries when unripe 
are used in making a yellow dye, 
and they are sold for this purpose in 
the colour shops, under the name of 
French berries; when ripe, their 
juice, mixed with alum, forms what 
is called sap-green; and if they are 
suffered to hang on the trees till 
autumn, their juice becomes purple. 
The Avignon berries, also used in 
dyeing yellow, are the fruit of R, m- 
fectorius, which is a native of France, 
near Avignon. R. saxatUis, the 
Stone Buckthorn, which is a decidu- 
ous recumbent species, is a valuable 
plant for rock- work, or for clothing 
rocks or old walls, where it is desir- 
able to give a wild and natural 
appearance to the scenery; and jS. 
Erythroxylon^ihe Red- wooded Buck- 
thorn, is very ornamental as a tufted 
bush among rocks near water. R, 
Frdngvlay and R, latifolitba, are low 
trees. All the species are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden 
soil, and in any situation that is 
tolerably dry ; and they are all easily 
propagated by seeds and layers. 

Rhe'xia. — Melaatomacece. — Her- 
baceous and shrubby plants, natives 
of America. R» virginica, which is 
the handsomest species, is quite hardy 
in peat earth, in a moist situaiion, 
and it produces its showy pink or 
rather rose-coloured flowers, with con- 
spicuous yellow stamens, in July and 
August. The leaves are strongly rib- 
bed, as in all the Melastom^cese, and 
slightly edged with pink. The shrubby 
species are more tender than the her- 
baceous ones, and they are generally 
kept in a greenhouse. 
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RNi'ptALii. — CVfetoF. — Very c«ii- 
oiu raccnlent plantii, which are natiTet 
«f both the East and West Indiea. 
As the Opuntias nay be said to be 
all leaTM, and the different kinds 
of tree Cereus all stem, so the Rhip- 
lalts may be ooosidered all branches ; 
for the whole plant consists of a series 
of short round articulated blanches, 
spreading in all directions. The flow- > 
ers of this genus differ from those of 
the Cicti generally, in being small 
and not very handsome. They are 
generally yellow. The species should 
all be grown in brick-rubbish and 
sandy loam, and they should have 
▼ery little water. The cuttings must 
be dried by laying them on a shelf 
for two or three days before they are 
planted. 

Rhoda'ntbb. — CompUiUt, — A 
beautiful little annual plant, a native 
of the Swan River, whence its seeds 
were imported by Captain Mangles, 
who so well merits the gratitude of 
every lover of flowers for the numer- 
ous beautiful plants which he has 
been the means of introducing. The 
Rhodinthe is generally treated as a 
half-hardy annual, being sown on a 
hotbed in February and planted out 
in May : but it may be grown to an 
enormous size by the following treat- 
ment. The seed must be sown the 
first week in April, in a soil composed 
of three parts of heath-mould and one 
of loam ; and the young plants pricked 
out the first week in May into small 
thumb-pots or sixties, filled with a 
similar soil. In a week's time they 
should be shifted into pots a size 
larger; they should then be suffered 
to remain a fortnight, after which 
they should be again shifted into 
larger pots and the blossom-buds 
pinched off. The shifting may be 
repeated five or six times, always 
pinching off the blossom-buds, till the 
plants have attained a large size and 
shrubby character, which will gene- 



rally be about the middle of August, 
and when they may be permitted to 
flower. A plant which had been 
treated in this manner, and which 
was given to me by Captain Mangles, 
measured a foot and a half higli, and 
four feet in circumference; it had 
above a thousand blossoms on it ex- 
panded at one time ; and it continued 
producing a succession of flowers from 
August to the middle of November. 

Raoni'oLA. — OrassulacetB, — Rose- 
root. — There are only two species of 
this genus ; one of which is a British 
plant, strongly resembling the House- 
leek, with a thick fleshy root, smelling 
so much like a Rose as to have given 
the name to the genus. The flowers 
are yellow and terminal. The plant 
is a perennial, and should be grown 
in a moist situation on rock-work. 

Rhooochi Von. — ScrophuUhina, 
— jR. volubiUf formerly called Lophth 
tpermum BfiododilttM, is a Mexican 
climbing plant, with abundance of 
very handsome flowers. It was at 
first kept iu the greenhouse, but it is 
now found to flourish most in the open 
air, as it will not flower well when 
its roots are confined. It should be 
planted in spring, in a pit about two 
feet square, formed in the open bor- 
der, and filled with loamy soil, eu' 
ricbed with leaf-mould, or rotten 
manuro. As the plant grows, a little 
leaf-mould may be added from time 
to time over the roots ; and the plant 
must be trained up a wire frame, or 
against a conservative wall. When 
it has done flowering, it should be cut 
down to within a few inches of the 
ground, and covered with tan or saw- 
dust, and a pot turned over it, the 
hole in the pot being stopped up to 
exclude the rain ; or, what is better, 
the plant may be wrapped in moss and 
thus protected. The species is pro- 
pagated by cuttings struck in spring 
or autumn, or by seeds sown on a 
hotbed in February and planted out 
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in May. When wanted for a balcony 
or greenhouse, it may be grown in a 
pot, all that need be attended to being 
to grow the plant in good soil, and to 
allow it plenty of room for its roots. 

Rhoooob'morom. — EricacetR, — 
The Rose Bay. — Well-known erer- 
green shrubs and low trees, with 
splendid flowers ; which are generally 
grown in sandy peat, kept rather 
moist. Though one of the most 
oonomon of the kinds, E, p^nticum, 
is a natire of Asia Minor, and other 
parts of Asia and of Europe, the 
greater number of them being Ame- 
rican, the part of the garden in which 
they are grown is generally called the 
American ground. The Rhododen- 
drons vary yery much in size, as well 
as in the colours of the flowers, some 
being trees and others trailing shrubs. 
The handsomest of the tree kind is 
the Nepal species, M, arbhreum, 
which grows about twenty feet high, 
with immense bunches of dark scarlet 
or crimson flowers, which have the 
rich hue of velvet. These flowers 
secrete honey in such abundance, that 
when the tree is shaken the drops of 
liquid honey fall from it like rain. 
The leaves are large, and silvery be- 
neath. There are several varieties, 
one of which has wax-like white 
flowers ; and another cream-coloured 
flowers ; others have the leaves rusty 
beneath. Most of the tree Rhododen- 
drons are too tender to stand the winter 
in tfaie open air ; but a rose-coloured 
variety of R, aarbibrevm, and that with 
snow-white flowers, are nearly hardy. 
Besides the true tree Rhododendrons, 
are some grown as standards, by train- 
ing a plant of R, pSnticum, or some 
other kind, to a single stem, and then 
grafting it idx or eight feet from the 
ground, with some choice sort The 
mode of doing this is to destroy all 
the side shoots as soon as they appear, 
and to rub off all the side buds, till 
the main stem has reached the required 



height. The stock is then grafted or 
budded ; and when the scion begins 
to grow, its branches are suffered to 
hang down so as to form an umbrella- 
like head. Some beautiful specimens 
of these standard Rhododendronir(a8 
they are called) are exhibited, every 
June, in the King's Road, Chelsea, 
by Mr. Waterer of the Bagshot and 
Knap-hill nurseries, who has them 
removed from Bagshot to Chelsea, 
just as they are coming into flower. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than 
this American grove, which consists 
of Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and Aza- 
leas of the most beautiful hues ; some 
of the Rhododendrons appearing al- 
most transparent from the brightness, 
and yet delicacy of their tints. Of 
the shrubby kinds, E, ponHcwm, 
which is quite hardy, is the most 
conmion, and the one that has pro- 
duced the greatest number of hybrids 
and varieties. Jl. mdxifnwm, in Ame« 
rica, attains the height of twelve or 
fifteen feet, but in England it neither 
grows nor flowers freely. The leaves 
are of a pale yellowish green, and 
they generally look drooping, as 
though the plant wanted water. It 
is remarkable that it was twenty 
years in England before it produced a 
single flower. In its native country 
it is always found growing upon rocks 
near water; and it would probably 
thrive in a similar situation in this 
country. R, eatawbUme is a hardy 
American species, which flowers abun- 
dantly from June till August. It 
seldom grows above four feet high, 
but it forms a healthy-looking bush, 
perfectly covered over with flowers. 
The hybrids between this species and 
the Nepal tree Rhododendron are 
very handsome. The principal dwarf 
species are, R, chrysdntkum, with 
yellow flowers, R. ferrugineum and 
R, hirtittumt with rose-coloured flow- 
ers, and R, caucdgicum, with purple 
or white flowers. All these scarcely 
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ezeeed a foot in height, and some of 
them are not more than »x inches. 
J2. da^rieum flowen from December 
tall March, and the flowen of the 
tpeciet appear before the leaTct,thoagh 
there it a Tirietj that it evergreen. 
It it Tory ornamental, and it it valua- 
ble from the early teaton at which it 
flowert. All the Rhododenditmt 
were at firtt luppoted to have crimton, 
tcarlet, or white flowert, and when 
one wat raited bj a croat with a 
yellow Azalea having yellowith flow- 
ert it wat very much admired. In 
1847, however, tome Rhododendront 
were introduced from Java, with 
brilliant yellow flowert, and flethy 
roott; the plantt themtelvea being 
found growing not in the ground, 
but on treea. All the American 
Rhododendront are what are called 
hair-rooted plantt ; and they are 
all grown in landy peat, or in deep 
tandy loam. They may alto be 
grown even in stiff clay, if it be 
kept moitt; but the wortt toil for 
Rhododendront it that of a well- 
manured garden, particularly if the 
situation be a dry one ; as this kind 
of toil hat not tenacity enough to 
enable it to adhere to the fine hair- 
like roota of thete plautt. All the 
Rhododendront may be propagated by 
cuttingt of the young shoott, taken 
off while they are in a growing ttate~- 
by layert, and by teedt. The latter 
it the most general mode, at the teedt, 
which are very tmall, and look like 
aaw-dutt, are ripened in great abun- 
dance in the months of Augutt and 
September; and the teedt of the 
American kindt are imported every 
year in large quantities from America. 
They are alto now propagated by bud- 
ding in the open air, by Mr. Beaton, 
one of the most eminent gardenert of 
the day. All the Rhododendront and 
Azaleat may be removed at almott 
any teaton, and when of almott any 
tize, if taken up with a ball of earth 



round the roots. The best 
however, for removing them an 
qwing and autumn. It may be ob- 
served that Rhododendron seed will 
remain good for several years, though, 
when practicable, it is beet to sow it 
at toon at it it ripe, at the plants will 
oome Qp much tooner. All Rhodo- 
dendront should be grown in a shady, 
moitt situation, and they will all 
thrive under the drip of trees. 

Rhodo^. — Ericaeea, — Shodbra 
eanadhm* it a very pretty liule 
plant, a native of Canada, resembling 
the dwarf Rhododendrons, excepting 
that the flowert are much unaller, 
and the leavet are deciduous. It is 
quite hardy, and only requirea to be 
grown in peat earth, kept moist. It 
flowert in the open ground in April ; 
but it may eatily be forced by keeping 
it under glast, and giving it a little 
heat, to as to flower at Chriatmas. 

Rhu's. — TerthinihacecB, or Ana- 
eardihoeoL — Sumach. — Deciduous 
shrubs, natives of Europe, Ada, and 
America, interettingfrom the beautiful 
colours which their learet assume 
when dying off in autumn. All the 
kindt are more or less poisonous. 
Bh{a C^ktnttf, the Virginian Sumach, 
is called the Periwig Tree both in 
French and German, from the curious 
appearance of its seed-vessels, which 
look like a powdered wig. It is a 
very ornamental shrub, often growing 
ten or twelve feet high, and flowering 
abundantly. It grows best in a dry 
loam, and it is propagated by Ia3rer8. 
Bhia tyfkxna, the Stag's-hom Su- 
mach, has received its name from the 
singular appearance of the young 
shoots, which are covered with a soft 
velvet-like down, resembling that of 
a young stages horn, both in colour 
and texture. The leaves are impari- 
pinnate, with eight or ten pairs of 
leaflets, and they die off of a beautiful 
purplish-red in autumn. The flowers 
are produced in terminal spikes, and 
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they are succeeded by deep purplish- 
red woolly fruit. RkCa glabraf the 
scarlet Sumach, has red flowers, and 
rich velvet-looking dark-scarlet iruit, 
which becomes crimson as it ripens. 
Bh4a wmiciferoy the Yamish or 
Japan Sumach, is a greenhouse plant 
in England ; but in India, and in Jiqian, 
it is grown in large plantations, for its 
gum, which issues iirom the tree when 
wounded, and forms the finest varnish 
in the world. J2A^ veThenatOy the 
Swamp Sumach, or Poison-wood, has 
■o virulent a tap that it occasions 
fever and inflammation in those who 
cut it down. Even touching the 
plant, or smelling it, will in many 
cases produce eruptions and swellings 
all over the body. The plant is not 
very handsome, but the leaves become 
of a brilliant red in autumn. R, 
CoriariOj the elm-leaved Sumach, 
and R. copaUina, the gum-copal tree, 
reseml^le R, typhtna; and It. radi- 
€<mSi the poison-oak, and R. Tojfico- 
dindronythe poison vine, are poisonous 
plants, natives of North America, 
resembling R. venenetta. All the 
kinds of Rhds are of easy culture in 
any loamy soil ; and they may be all 
propagated by cuttings or layers. 
Several of the kinds may have their 
branches pegged down, and a little 
earth strewed over them, when they 
will strike root. 

Ribbon Grass. — ArCAido Dhnax 
▼ar. versicolor. 

Ri^Ka.—'Ofrostulacea.'-^The Cur- 
rant. — The ornamental kinds of Ribes 
which have been introduced into 
British gardens since the commence- 
ment of the present century, are now 
some of our most f>eautifid shrubs. 
They are all quite hardy, and will 
grow without any trouble being taken 
with them, in any common garden- 
toil. The following kinds are those 
most deserving of cultivation for their 
flowers : — Ribea fUveum, the snowy- 
flowered gooseberry, hat white pen- 



dulous flowers, and dark purple fruit, 
the flavour of which is very ^reeable ; 
R, specwsunt, the Fiichsiarflowered 
gooseberry, has scarlet flowers, with 
very long projecting stamens, some- 
what resembling those of the Ftichsia, 
and the leaves sub-evergreen ; R. spi- 
cdUuMf the tree currant, which formt 
an erect fiistigiate-growing shrub, six or 
eight feet high, with upright spikes of 
red fruit ; R. mndtifidrum, a most beau- 
tiful plant, has long drooping racemes 
of greenish flowers, and large hand- 
some leaves ; R, pv/nctcLtum, an ever- 
green species, has shining leaves and 
golden yellow flowers, which are suc- 
ceeded by red fruit ; JLJUridum, the 
flowering black currant, has loose 
racemes of greenish«yellow flowers, 
and black fruit ; R. certum, the wax- 
leaved currant, has leaves which are 
nearly round, and appear thinly 
covered with white wax; R. 8<m- 
gvaneum, the red-flowered black cur- 
rant, is a beautiful and well-known 
species, of which there are several 
varieties; and R, a&revm, is the 
yellow-flowered black currant. All 
these kinds are very beautiiul; but 
the most ornamental are Rihes samr 
guinewn, and its varieties or allied 
species, R, gkUMsumf with pale pink 
flowers, and R. maUjooewnj with lilac 
ones, and also the dark-red variety 
R. a. atro^bena. There are also 
several kinds of R, aUrcfum, all of 
which are well deserving of cultivation. 
All the kinds of Ribes are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, or by seeds, 
which most of the kinds ripen in 
abundance; and one kind, J^bes 
pimctatumt sends up suckers. They 
are generally quite hardy; and R, 
ptmctatvm, being a native of Chili, 
succeeds best against a wall. R, 
tangniiieumf and its allied spedes, 
are natives of California, and, Uke all 
the plants from that country, they are 
very liable to die off, if the collar of 
the root be exposed to the sun. Thus, 
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a Ene bmlthj pUnt of JQftei m»-' 
pic(ii«itii», MTeiml feet high, tnd 
corered with floweriy will often wither 
and die awmy without anj apparent 
caoae ; hnt if the &cta connected with 
it be doiely examined, it will gene- 
lallj be found that the ground in 
which the plant grows haa become 
quite dry end powdery at the tuHace, 
to that the roou have been expoaed 
to Bufficient heat to wither them at 
the point of junction with the collar. 
Thia nerer occurs when the plant ia 
aufiered to remain in a state of nature, 
aa it always sends out side shoots near 
the ground, so as to shade its root; 
hnt in gardens and shrubberies these 
aide shoots are firequentlj trimmed 
awaj, from a mistaken idea of neat- 
ness. In its nadve country, also, the 
J2t6et tangvingum alwaja grows 
partlj in the shade, and near water. 
The colour of the flowers varies rerj 
much according to the soil in which 
the plant is grown ; the darkest and 
brightest hues being observable in 
those plants which are grown in cal- 
careous soils, and the palest and least 
brilliant in those grown in sandy 
soils. J&bei a^reum, the jellow- 
flowered currant, and its allied species 
and varieties, succeed beat in gravelly 
soils, and appear in genersl very hardy. 

RicB. — See Ory^ia. 

Ricba'rdi A. — ArcidecR, — KuntVs 
name for CdUa CBthiapica, For the 
culture, &c., see A^um. 

Ri'ciMus. — Evkpkorhiacea, -Palma 
Christi.-The Castor-oil plant, jStcmiw 
commumi^ is a half-hardy annual in 
this country, worth growing for its 
splendid leaves and very curious flow- 
ers and seed-pods; but in the East 
Indies it becomes a tree. The oil ii 
expressed from the aeeds. When 
grown in England, the seeds should 
be sown in a slight hotbed in Febru- 
ary, and the young plants removed to 
the open border in May. It should 
be grown in light rich soil, well ma- 



nured with decayed leaves, and in a 
situation open to the sun. 

Riooh'u. — CrudferiB, — A very 
pretty little annual nearly allied to 
lAm^riok, which only requirea aowing 
in the open border in ApriL — See 

ANMUALa. 

RiDomo. — Throwing up ground in 
ridgea, in order to expose it more 
thoroughly to the action of the wea- 
ther. Thii operation is moat useful 
in clayey soih^ as the water freezing 
separates the particles of the day, and 
lightens the soil ; and it is performed 
by opening a trench, and throwing up 
the ground so as to form a kind of 
hillock sloping on both sides. 

Robi'mia. — LeguminoMS. — Orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, with long 
drooping racemes of flowers. The 
common kinds of Robiniaare generally 
called Acacias in gardens; though 
why this name has been given to 
them, unless from their pinnate 
leaves, which resemble those of the 
true Aci^cia, it would be diflScult to 
say. The name of Locust, which is 
applied to Robima Pseud-Acacu^ in 
America, also appears to have no de- 
finite meaning, unless it alludes to 
the leaves, which bear a very slight 
resemblance to those of Oeratonia 
siliquctf the Locust Tree of Holy 
Writ. The flowers of all the kinds 
of Robinia are very handsome ; but 
the arborescent spedes are not hand- 
some trees, from the liability of their 
branches to be broken oflf by high 
winds, which gives them a ragged and 
untidy i4>pearance ; and the wood, not- 
withstanding all the very extravagant 
praises of Cobbett, is of very little 
value. The roots of the Robinia also 
extend just under the sur&ce ; and 
thus a tree of this genus occupies 
nearly twice the extent of ground 
which would be taken up by a tree of 
the same size of almost any other 
kind. The shrubby kinds of Robinia 
are also liable to the same objections; 
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though the long lAcemet of rose- 
ooloored fiowen of the Rose Acacia 
(R» Mspida) are so beautiful, that 
no shrubbery should be without it 
All the Robinias are quite hardy, and 
they may be grown in any soil, 
though tiiey thrive most in a rather 
rich sandy loam; case should be 
taken always to plant them in a shel- 
tered situation, as no plants are more 
injured by high winds. They are 
propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, 
and suckers, which are produced in 
great abundance. When Robinias 
are raised from seed, the seeds should 
be steeped for twenty-fous hours in 
hot water, before sowing; as, unless 
this is done, they will sometimes 
remain in the soil two years before 
they germinate. When grown in 
strong clay, or in any moist soil, old 
trees of Robinia Pseilld-Ac^cia are 
very often found, when cut down, to 
be hollow at the heart. Several 
plants, formerly considered to belong 
to Robinia, are now distributed 
through the genera Caraglina, Hali- 
mod^dron, &.C. Of these, the most 
beautiful are the Garaganas, and the 
Halimod^ndron, or Salt Tree. 

RocKBTd — See Hs'spsris. 

Rock Cbrss. — A kind of A'rabis. 

Rock Rose. — See Ci'stiA. 

Rock-work is a very common orna- 
ment in gardens; and, producing a 
striking effect, it is introduced more 
frequently than judiciously. Rock- 
work may be divided into two kinds ; 
that which is intended to imitate 
natural rocks, and that which is 
intended merely as a nidus for rock- 
plants. Imitations of nature should 
always consist of large blocks of stone 
of the same kind, and should, for the 
most part, be disposed in imitation of 
some kind of stratification. At the 
same time, as, in many parts of the 
country, large, round^ or roundish, or 
angular blocks of stone are found dis- 
tributed over the surfiice, it is not | 



objectionable to collect these together 
in groups so as to form a feature in 
scenery, and to insert plants among 
them. Rock-work, as a mere nidus 
for plants, should never be attempted 
on a large scale without the introduc- 
tion of large blocks of stone, and some 
kind of stratification being adopted ; 
and in this case, as before mentioned, 
using one kind of stone will produce 
an effect in accordance with that of 
nature. On a small scale, however, 
different kinds of stone may be used, 
more especially when these are well 
covered with plants ; but even on a 
small scale, one kind of stone has 
always a better effect, and will be 
felt more agreeable to the eye, than 
a mixture of bricks, flints, pieces of 
granite, freestones, and perhaps mar* 
blcy sheUs, fragments of carved stone, 
and even roots, which are not unfre- 
quently seen in even the best gardens. 
Rock-work should always be an inde- 
pendent feature. It rarely looks well 
when piled up sgainst a wall or around 
the roots of a tree, or in any situation 
where it is overshadowed by trees; 
in short, where it does not form the 
prominent feature in the scene. It 
looks well near water, and merging 
into it, or in an open airy garden, 
where it is surrounded by a gravel- 
walk; but it does not look so well 
when rising from turf, without an 
adjoining walk, or when large shrubs 
grow up among the stones. Where 
there are collections of such plants as 
Saxifrages or other Alpines, or of 
Cistuses, Helianthemums, or other 
mountain shrubs, rock-work is very 
desirable ; and in such cases it may 
be placed on a lawn, as a feature in a 
general collection of herbaceous plants 
or shrubs, arranged according to the 
Natural System ; but rock-work as an 
ornamental object, or as a nidus for a 
miscellaneous collection of plants, 
should always be in an open airy 
situation near a pond, or surrounded 
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bj a walk. In •hort. it naj be kid 
down ■• a fen«ral principle, that rock- 
work tkoald either adjoin gia^ or 
a piece of water ; and that it thoiild 
•eldom or neTer adjoin trees or gran, 
or wallf or bnildingi. 

One of the meet common frnlta in 
reek-work it tiie inditcriminate mix- 
tore together of all torte of itonei, 
bricki, ihelli, ftagmente of itataary or 
•calptore, and even roota of treee; 
which latter objecti, though ver7 tnit- 
able ■• reoeptadet for plantt, thonld 
alwayi be arranged in masMt apart 
from anj intermixture of stones. — 
See RooT-wonx. 

BoduoubHiu. — OrtMdtUxa, — 
Orchideous Epiphjtes, natives of tro- 
pical South America. R »ec^nda 
has beautifiil pink flowers, but the 
other species have genersllj drooping 
rscemes of greenish-yellow flowers, 
more graceful than positiTelj bcauti- 
fuL All the kinds should be grown in 
moss, and they all succeed better on 
wood than in pots. — See OmcHiDcoos 
Epiphttxs. 

Rox'lla. — CampamUiLceoBM — Cape 
plants, generally with bine flowers, 
which have someiR^t of the dazzling 
glossy hue of Venus^s Looking-glass. 
The shrubby kinds are of low growth, 
and rather diflScult to propagate ; but 
the annual species sre of very easy 
culture, and only require the usual 
treatment of ludf-hardy annuals. — 
See Annuals. 

RoMB^iA. — Papaiveriieece, — The 
Purple Homed Poppy. — This is a 
very beautiful flower, but, unfortu- 
nately, its beauty is so very short- 
lived that it is d^cult to fiikl a per- 
fect flower, as one or two of its petals 
drop almost as soon as the flower ex- 
pands. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires to have its seeds sown in the 
open border in April. 

Rolling. — Gravel walks cannot be 
kept in proper order without frequent 
rolling, and this rolling is most eifica- 



ckNU when thegroimd is wmst below, 
bnt the upper surface is dry. On 
this account tiie best time for rolling 
is a fine dry day after two or three 
days' rain; and when roHiag is 
neoessaiy in continned dry weather, 
the walk should be previously vratered. 
Turf should also be rolled occasion- 
ally, to prevent its snrfaoe from be- 
coming uneven. 

RoMDCLxViA. — Rubiacete. — ^Beaa- 
tiful stove plants, with white, blue, 
or reddish flowers, natives of the East 
and West Indies. B. odoriUm^ whid 
is the most common, faaa terminal 
corymbs «f scsrlet flowers greatly 
resembling those of Ixira coednea. 
It should be grown in a moist stove, 
in peat, sand, and loam, the pots being 
well drained with potdherds and cin- 
ders. The flowers are produced in 
great abundance, and thej are very 
fragrant as well as beautiful. The 
species with blue flowers, wrfaidi was 
called R. longi/tora, requires similar 
treatment. It is now cadled Himdas. 

RooT-woax. — ^The roota of trea, 
and especially large roots including 
the stool or base of the tree after 
the trunk has been cut down to the 
ground, may be combined together 
in various ways, useful, ornamental, or 
curious, fb gardening. Two or three 
large stools of trees grouped together 
on a lawn, with mould and plants 
placed in their interstices, form a 
striking contrast to the smoothness 
and high art displayed on the genend 
sur&ce of the lawn. The plants 
placed among the roots, whether in 
pots concealed by mosses, stones, or 
mould, or planted in soil, should 
never be of indigenous kinds conunon 
in the locality : for these might be 
mistaken for weeds; but of exotic 
kinds, such as Geraniums, Petunias, 
Maurandyas, dtc, or of British or 
European alpines of small size, neat 
foliage, and with brilliant flowers. The 
idea to be kept in view is, that of 
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creating artificial omamehtB without 
much expense; and, therefore, the 
roots must never appear to have been 
left where they are, by carelessness or 
aiccident, but placed by design, and 
with reference to the composition of 
which they form a part. In many 
situations, conglomerations of roots, as 
s receptacle for plants, are more 
pleasing than conglomerations of 
stones, because they display less effort, 
and seem a more natural and easy 
way of obtaining a nidus for oma^ 
mental plants. Too much effort and 
expense for attaining any object is 
never altogether so satisfactory as 
when the same object is obtained with 
ease and economy. Hence rustic 
seats in a pleasure-ground, and rustic 
vases, or other vessels for containing 
plants, are more satisfactory than cast- 
iron seats or marble vases, unless in- 
deed the latter are connected with 
some building. 

Roots may also be combined to- 
gether so as to form seats, open or 
covered huts, grotto-like structures, 
and grotesque bridges; and one ob- 
ject for which they are particularly 
suitable is for placing on the margin 
of pieces of artificial water along with 
trees, bushes, or plants. A smooth 
expanse of water, like a smooth lawn, 
requires shade and roughness to con- 
trast with it, in order to produce a 
striking effect; and roots at once 
supply both roughness and shade. In 
placing them, a part of the root should 
always be covered by the water, and 
another part by the soil; and by 
planting a young tree or bush adjoin- 
ing the root, a double contrast is pro- 
duced between the root, which gives 
the idea of an aged tree long since 
felled or dead, and the erect young 
shoot which foretells a future tree. 
The shadow of the group so formed 
in the water is a circumstance that 
redoubles the interest. 

Roots may be piled up, and con- 



nected together by wooden pegs, so as 
to form arches, arcades, or covered 
ways, or grottoes, or other structures, 
for shelter or repose ; the interstices 
being filled in with moss or heath, 
and the exterior being thatched with 
heath, or the chips or shavings from 
hoops, common in countries which 
abound in coppice-wood, such as Sus- 
sex. Roots aJso may be piled up so 
as to form grotesque fences, which are 
suitable for certain situations and pur- 
poses. A flower-garden in a wood or 
sequestered glen, surrounded by a 
fence of this kind, has sometimes a 
striking effect; and sometimes the 
area of gravel before the entrance front 
of a villa is separated from the lawn 
by an irregular ridge of roots, varied 
by greenhouse plants, with the pots 
concealed. 

A very common error in the use of 
roots, is that of mixing them with 
stones in rock-work, which has been 
already pointed out. — See Rocs- work. 

Ro^A. — Rosacece, — The Rose-tree. 
— Of all flowers none are more beau- 
tiful than Roses ; and none better re- 
ward the care of* the cultivator. 
Roses are natives of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, but none have 
yet been found in Australia. The 
number of Roses is almost incredible ; 
above a hundred distinct species have 
been described, and there are above 
two thousand named varieties to be 
procured in the nurseries. In this 
chaos, all that can be done in a work 
like the present is, to give a slight 
sketch of the different kinds of Roses 
grown in British gardens, with a few 
particulars of the more remarkable 
species. The best known and moat 
common kind of Rose is the Cabbage 
or Provence Rose (Rhsa cenMfolia), 
This species is a native of Eastern 
Caucasus, whence it was brought at a 
very early period. There are more 
than a hundred varieties of it ; all very 
beautiful and veiy fragrant, and aU 
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dUtingoithed hj their dote cabbage- 
like fofin, the cnrriag inwards of their 
petals, and their slender footstalks, 
which give a pecnliarlj graoeAil and 
drooping appeaianee to the fnll-blown 
flowers. The Moss Roses are all va- 
rieties of the Cabbage. AUthe Cab- 
bage Roses maj be giafted standard 
high on Briars of the common Dog- 
rose ; end thej sll require a richlj- 
manured soil, and an open situation. 
Tbe French or Provins Rose (R6m 
gdlUca) is a eompact erect-growing 
plant with huge open flat flowers borne 
on stiff erect flower-stalks ; thus form- 
ing as stronga ooutiast as possible to the 
Cabbage Rose. This Rose is found wild 
in France, and it is grown on a laige 
scale near the little town of Provins, 
in the department of the 8eine-et- 
Mame, and also at Fontenay-aux- 
Roses near Paris, for the purpose of 
making conserve of roses. There are 
more than a hundred varieties of this 
Rose. The French Roses do not re- 
quire a rich soil, and they are never 
grown as standards. R6ta dameu- 
eena, or the Peipetusl Rose, differs 
from Jt, oentifbUtif in the laige sixe 
of its prickles, the greenness of its 
bsrlc, its elongated fruit, and its long 
reflexed sepsis. There are above a 
hundred varieties of these Roses, the 
most beautiful of which is Lee's Per- 
petual, or the Rose du Roi. These 
Roses are very fragrant, and they con- 
tinue blossoming till November. As 
the Perpetual Roses are of very luxu- 
riant growth, and as they produce 
abundance of flowers, they should he 
grown in very rich soil, and their 
shoots not cut in. Rbaa indica, the 
Chinese or Monthly Rose, is the parent 
of another large fiimily of Roses com- 
prising upwards of two hundred varie- 
ties and hybrids ; the most interesting 
of these are the Tea-scented Roses, and 
the Noisettes. The Tea-soented Roses 
are delicate little plants, with large 
drooping flowers, and they are sup- 



posed to be hybrids between the com- 
mon and the yellow Chinese Roses; 
it is generally considered that they 
are rither tender, and that they 
should be grown against a soath wsU 
in a raised b(»der compoaed <^ equsl 
parts of vegetable mould, light loam, 
and sand ; but we have one against 
the verandah of our house at Bays- 
water, grafted on a common Brisr, 
and growing in the ordiuary garden 
soil, which is splendid. Many culti- 
vators take these Roses up in Novem- 
ber, and keep the roots in a pot ia 
a greenhouse, or laid in mould in 
a shed, till spring, when they may 
be planted out again into the open 
garden. The Noisettes are supposed 
to arise flnom a hybrid between the 
Chinese ftose and the Musk Rose, 
raised by M. Philippe Noisette, at 
Charleston, in North America. This 
kind of Rose is very hardy, and a most 
abundant flowerer, sixty or eighty 
flowers having been produced in one 
cluster; it is admirably adapted ibr 
standards and for rose-pillara. There 
are nearly a hundred different kinds 
of Noisette Roses. 

The Climbing Roses are of four 
different kinds: the Ayrshire, the 
Evergreen, the Cluster-flowered, and 
the Boursault The Ayrshire climb- 
ing Roses are all varieties of R, carv^Hr 
nBf a trailing plant, which, when left 
on the ground, in moist places, will 
throw out roots at every joint; but 
they are climbers by elongation, 
stretching themselves upwards through 
a mass of hedges and bushes, and 
covering them with flowers. The 
branches are in general slender and 
feeble ; and where they have no sup- 
port they are apt to become entangled 
with each other. All the AynLire 
Roses grow vigorously, sometimes 
making shoots twenty feet long in 
one season. The Eveigreen Rose {JR, 
tempen^renB) is a native of the south 
of France, greatly resembling the 
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Ayrshire Rose in its flowers, but 
differing in its leaves, which are 
smooth, leathery, and evergreen. 
The Evergreen Roses do not make 
such vigorous shoots as the Ayrshire 
Roses, and oonsequently are not so 
valuable as climbers; but they are 
much more so as undergrowth, for 
covering the ground in shrubberies, 
as they grow and flower freely under 
the drip of trees. Wben thus trained, 
the shoots should be spread over the 
ground tbey are intended to cover, 
and peg^ied down near a joint, which 
will throw out roots, and the plant 
will thus grow vigorously. A sloping 
bank covered with these Roses, in 
front of a breakfast-room window, has 
a most beautiful eflfecU They also 
look well grafted on low standards of 
the common Dog-rose, as the shoots 
will descend all round and form a 
cone or pyramid of Roses. The many 
or cluster-flowered Rose (R. miUti- 
Jlora) is a beautiful plant, bearing 
large clusters of Roses: sometimes 
of more than fifty Roses in one cluster. 
More than three thousand Roses bave 
been counted on a plant of this species 
at one time. The Seven Sisters'* Rose 
(JZ. m. OreviUei) is a variety of this 
species. The Boursault Rose is ge- 
nerally considered by Botanists to be 
another variety of R, mtt/^V^ora, but 
it differs from that species in several 
important particulars. It is a hard- 
wooded durable Rose, producing abun- 
dance of flowers, and growing freely ; 
the shoots, which are of a purplish- 
red, snd almost without thorns, being 
often fifteen feet long in one season. 
The flowers appear very early, and 
are remarkable for their reticulated 
petals. All these Roses may be made 
to form beautiful objects on a lawn, 
by training them up paiasol-wires, 
which may be purchased at any iron- 
monger's, or up a pyramid. The 
latter may be made either of iron 
rods and wire, or of thi'ee pieces of 



wood, with holes bored in them at 
regular distances, through which nar- 
row laths may be passed. It is use- 
ful to put a ball and spike on the top 
of this figure, to prevent birds from 
settling on it, which they would be 
very apt to do, and would dirty the 
flowers and foliage beneath. Climb* 
ing Roses may also be trained over 
trellis- work, or up the trunks of trees ; 
in which last case they should be 
allowed to climb through the head 
of the tree, and to hang down from 
the branches in wild and graceful 
festoons. Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
are useful for the long time they re- 
main in flower; one of them, Madame 
Lafiay, having continued in flower, 
in the year 1843, till the 29th of 
December. 

Musk Roses (Rbta moachetta) form 
another &mily of Roses, thou^ not 
a numerous one, as there are not above 
ten or twelve kinds ; they have very 
long slender branches, which being too 
weak to support alone their large 
bunches of flowers, should be trained 
against a wall. These Roses never 
require pruning (except to cut out the 
dead wood), as the flowers are only 
produced at the extremity of the 
shoots. The Banksian Roses (E, 
BAiiksuB) are of two kinds, one 
with buff flowers, and the other with 
white; the Macartney Roses (J2. 
bracteata and R. microphyUa) and 
some others, are natives of China, 
and rather tender in England, requir- 
ing to be trained against a wall, and 
to receive k little protection in severe 
winters. R, d^tmi, the Alpine 
Rose, of which there are a great num- 
ber of varieties; R. luUtcenSf the 
yellow American Rose ; and R. spi- 
nosiasima, the Scotch Rose, of which 
Uiere are almost innumerable varieties, 
are hardy, early flowering Roses, that 
will grow in almost any soil or situa- 
tion. R. tulphurea, tib« Double-yel- 
low Rose, is, however, more diflScult 
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to BMiMgcu This beMttfol Rote, 
which till Utelj wm only known in a 
dooblo tUte, liM bu^ drooping 
flowert, tbnpod like thoee of the oom- 
SMn Gftbbege Bote, and ierappoeed to 
beanativeof Penia. In lome ntna- 
tions it growi freely; bnt in othen 
the flower>bndt bnnt on one tide, 
when only half fonned, and the flow- 
en are thna imperfect. It thould be 
grown in an open airy ntnadon, in a 
light free toil, and it should have 
abundance of light and air. It should 
be well tupplied with water dqring the 
flowering Maeon, bnt the ground b 
wlkich it growf should be so well 
drained as noTer to allow the water to 
remain in a stagnant state about the 
roots. When trained against a wall, 
it should have a north or eastern ex- 
posure rather than a southern one; 
and the shoots should never be cut in. 
This Rose, in &ct, does not require 
any pruning, except what may be 
necessary to remore the dead wood, 
or to train the plant into shape ; though 
the latter should be avoided as much 
as possible, as all wounds on this Rose 
are apt to produce canker. It is said 
to flower freely when grafted on the 
Musk cluster, at eight or ten feet from 
the ground, or on the common China 
Rose ; but I have never seen the ex- 
periment tried. The most beautiful 
yellow Roses I ever saw were in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, where 
the plant had grown in a bolder in 
front of a south-eastern wall, and had 
been partly trained against it ; though 
fer some time before I saw it, pro- 
bably two or three years, it had 
evidently been left entirely to nature. 
A plant supposed to be the single 
state of this Rose, was imported about 
1835, by Sir Henry Willich, from 
Persia, and flowered for the first time 
in England in the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society, in the 
Bummer of 1840. 

There are many other Roses not 



included in the foregoing eanmeration; 
the beet known of which are the white 
Rose, BhM dUfOf with its numerous 
varieties ; the yellow Aaatrinn Reee^ 
R Mlett, which has the petala acaiiet 
above and yellow beneath ; the Sweet 
Biiar, or Eglantine, J2. rubigMaa, 
with its very numerous varieties ; the 
common Dog-rose,or Briar,i2. cafihM, 
which is common in the hedges in 
Englsnd, and its multitude of varie- 
ties ; the OTer-flowering dark-crimson 
Chinese Rose, JE.Mmf)ef:^oren9/ and 
the Fairy Rose, R Lawreneeana. 
To these may be added the lale of 
Bourbon Roses, R Bowiwminui, the 
origin of which is uncertain ; but which 
are generally supposed to be hybrids 
between the common China Monthly 
Rose {R indica) and the Rose a- 
quatre-saisons (jR. damascend). The 
Bourbon Roses are very beautiful; 
they are large and rather flat, with 
rich velvet-like petals, much darker 
inside the flower than on the outside. 
They flower in autumn, and they grow 
best in dry sandy soils, unless th^ 
are grafted standard-high on the Dog- 
rose, when they should be manured 
like other standiard Roses. 

Among the best Roses grown in 
1848,may be mentioned the following: 
MybridperpehMl. — Duchess of Suthr 
erland, a large handsome floww ; La 
Reine, a very large flower, but often 
shaded with lilac— both these were 
raised in 1843; Madame Audot, 
flowers of a glossy-flesh colour, with 
the edges o{ the petals of a creamy- 
blush — a very large, full, and finely- 
formed Rose ; Comte d'Egmont, very 
large, full, and rich, raised in 1847; 
and Comte de Montalivet, with the 
flowers shaded violet and red, and 
very large and double. Bomrhim, — • 
Paul Joseph, a magnificent Rose, with 
flowers of a rich purplish-crimson, bnt 
which grows best as a dwarf, or as a 
dwarf-standard ; Madame Souchet, 
pale-pink, delicately tinted, large, and 
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very luindaoiDe ; and Margot jeune, 
very large rich criiuBon flowers. 
French Moses, — D'Aguessau, large 
dark-crimson flowers; and G^nt des 
Batailles, ▼elyet-crimadn, shaded with 
purple. Mose. — Countess de Notf, 
brilliant crimson and pnl^e; and 
Mauget, bright rose colour, perpetual. 
China. — Madame Brion,. very large, 
and rich rose colour; Hebd (hybrid), 
delicate pink. Noisette, — Th^laire, 
wbite, very double flowers, produced 
in great abundance; Soltaferre and 
Cloth of Gold, yellow flowers ; and 
Ophirie, flowers of a reddish-copper 
Gc^our, outer petals rose, and &wn ; 
very firagrant. Tea Scented. — Saf- 
frano, flowers pale yellow. 

All Rosea require a rich and free 
soil, and plenty of pure air. They 
are not so particular with respect to 
light, as they will flower beautifully 
in situations which are diaded, at 
least during part of the day ; and, in 
£ict, appear to prefer partial shade to 
constant exposure to Uie sun. Coal- 
smoke is very injurious to them* 
Boses are frequently planted in Rose- 
gardens or Rosariums, in which each 
kind of Rose is contrived to fill a 
separate bed, and these beds are 
arranged so as to form a regular figure 
like a geometric flower-garden. Pyra- 
mids or pillars of Roses are formed 
by twining the climbing kinds against 
firame-work ; or they may be trained 
over arcades, or so as to form baskets. 
The Rose is generally propagated by 
budding or grafting the finer kinds on 
the common Briar, or by layers. New 
varieties are also raised from seed; 
and the dwarf kinda are propagated 
by cuttings, most of the leaves of 
which should be left on {wot fig. 46). 
Roses should be generally planted in 
autumn; but some of the more 
tender Chinese and Musk Roses may 
be planted in spring. A pit should 
be dug about two feet square every 
way, and half filled with very rotten 



manure or vegetable mould mixed 
with an equal portion of pit-sand ; or 
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if the soil be naturally sandy, with 
equal parts of sand and loam. Every 
fifth or sixth year the Roses should be 
taken up, their roots shortened, and 
rq>lanted in fresh soil, the old soil 
being removed; and every year, in 
March, about half a barrowful of 
rotten manure should be laid on the 
surfiice of the ground, round the stem 
of the tree, and spread out so as to 
cover the roots; the unpleasant ap- 
pearance of the manure being con- 
cealed by covering it with turf or 
stones. It must be observed, that 
the manure given to rose trees should 
always be very thoroughly decayed,^ 
and does best laid on Uie surface, as 
when the earth is manured too muck 
and the manure is dug in, it is very 
apt to make the trees produce more 
leaves than roses, and the roses have 
very often a green centre. Brennua, 
Madame Hardy, Charles Louis, and 
the Great Western, all very fine Roses, 
are all apt to produce green leaves m 
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the centre of the flower, when mannred 
with andecayed stable manure. The 
pruning of Stoees is a subject on which 
there are many different opinions, 
and Roses are generally cut in every 
year in October or Marsh, so as not 
to leave more than three or four buds 
on each shoot An opinion, however, 
appears to be gaining ground among 
gardeners, that this pruning has been 
carried too for, and that many kinds, 
particularly all the climbing Roses, 
ought not to be pruned at alL Roses 
are so easily forced, that, with a very 
little trouble, they may be had in 
flower every month in the year. For 
instance, some Moss Roses may be 
taken up as soon as they have done 
flowering, and having been put into 
pots and pruned, they may be kept 
in a shady situation in the open air 
till wanted for forcing. Those that are 
wanted to blossom at Christmas, should 
be plunged into a hotbed, or put into 
a hothouse the 1st of October; those 
put into the hothouse in November 
will flower in January and February ; 
and so on, always calculating that the 
plants will flower about two months 
after they are placed in the hothouse 
or frame. During the forcing they 
should be abundantly supplied with 
water of the same temperature as 
the house in which they grow; and 
the heat they are kept in should 
never be less than 60** at night. The 
China Rose may be made to flower all 
the winter by keeping it in a green- 
house at 50*^, and having pinched off 
all its flower^buds in summer and 
autumn. 

The insects that attack Rose trees 
are very numerous. Perhaps the 
most troublesome are the Aphides 
(see AVhis), which cover the tender 
shoots in summer and autumn. The 
caterpillars of several small moths are 
also very destructive to Rose trees. 
One of these, which is called a Leaf- 
miner, lives within the leaf, where 



it feeds upon the pulpy matter, 
leaving traces of its course by a 
number of pale yellow zig-zag lines, 
which are occasioned by the skin 
of the leaf Vithering when de- 
prived of the plilpy matter which 
supported^. The perfect insect is 
called the Red-headed Moth {Micro- 
tkia rvficapiUUa)\ and it is so 
small, that even with its wings 
expanded it does not measure more 
than a quarter of an inch. Another 
very destructive insect is the maggot 
or grub of one of the saw-flies. The 
perfect insect, which is a beautiful 
creature, with transparent wings, lays 
its eggs in a flower-bud ; and in 
this tihe grub is hatched, eating its 
way out and destroying the petals 
that it passes through. Other insects 
are a kind of leaf-rollers, not exactly 
like those that infest the oak, but 
a species of the genus Lyda (belongs 
ing to the TefijlhredinidcB)^ which 
construct a portable case in which 
they enfold themselves, of pieces of 
leaves, which they cut out and fieuBten 
together in a spiral direction. Besides, 
there is the Rose Moth, a species of 
Tdrtrix, which fastens the bud, by a 
number of slender threads, to one of 
the leaves, which it doubles up like 
the folds of a fan. 

The only sure remedies for all 
these insects are hand-picking and 
frequent syringing. Tobacco-water u 
also used ; and this is made by 
pouring a gallon of boiling water on 
half a pound of the best shag tobacco, 
and letting the decoction remain till 
it is cold. The infected shoots should 
then be dipped in the tobacco-water, 
and suffered to remain in it about a 
minute, and then washed with clean 
water. If the tobacco-water be suf- 
fered to dry on the plants, it "will 
blacken the young shoots; and the 
remedy will thus be worse than the 
disease. lime-water is also some- 
times used, hut no more lime should 
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be put into the water than to make it 
look dlghtly milky ; and the leaves 
should he washed after it has heen 
suffered to remain on a short time. 
A strong decoction of quassia is ano- 
ther remedy, and it is hetter than 
either lime or tohacco-water, as it 
does not injure the appearance of the 
plants. Dipping the shoots in dean 
water, and laying them on one hand, 
while a soft hrush is gently passed 
over them with the other, is also 
found very efficacious. 

Rosco^EA. — Scitaminea, — Hand- 
some stove-plants, somewhat resem- 
bling the Indian Shot. They should 
be grown in loam, peat, and sand ; 
and they are increased by dividing 
the root. 

Ross.-— See Ro'sa. 

RosB Acacia. — Bobinia hiapida, 
— A very handsome shruh with 
pinnate leaves, and long drooping 
racemel of rose-coloured flowers. It 
will grow in any soil, hut it should be 
placed in a sheltered situation, on 
account of the hrittleness of its 
branches, and their liability to be 
broken off by high winds. — See 
Robi'nia. 

Ross Bay. — See RspDoni'irDaoN 
and Nb^ricic. 

Rose Campiom. — AgrotUmma, — 
The very pretty flowers known by 
this English name are included by 
many botanists in the genus L/chnis. 
BCany of the kinds are annuals ; but 
the common Rose Campion, A, coro- 
nbia, is a perennial. 

ROSBMART. ROSMARI^NUS. 

Rose OF HsAVBN. — AgvotUmma 
or Lychnis Cctli Bhta, — An orna- 
mental annual from the Levant, 
quite hardy in British gardens. 

RosB OF Jericho. — Anattdiiea 
kiero<^umtina,—A cruciferous annual 
from the Levant) of no beauty, but 
curious, from the manner in which 
its branches curl round the seeds when 
they are ripe. The end of the shoot 



containing the seeds thus protected 
Mis off, and is blown by the wind 
from place to place without discharging 
the seeds, so long as it is dry ; but as 
soon as the ball reaches a moist place, 
where the seeds can germinate, the 
protecting branches relax, and the 
seeds drop out. There is a species of 
Lycopddium from tropical America, 
which curls up like the Rose of Je- 
richo, and is often mistaken for it. 

RosB-RooT« — See Rhodi^ola. 

Rotation of Crops. — It has been 
found, by a series of experiments, that 
the same kind of annual plant should 
never be grown for more than two 
years in succession in the same ground, 
without manuring orrenewing the soil; 
as plants exhaust the soil of those salts 
which are nourishing for them. The 
ground, however,' which thus becomes 
unfit for one kind of plant, is found 
to be suitable for another kind quite 
different ; and the making these plants 
succeed each other in a proper manner 
is called the rotation of crops. Per- 
ennial plants, and trees and shrubs, 
are not so liable to injury fit>m their 
exhausting the soil, as Uiey elongate 
their roots every year, so as to have 
their spongioles always in fresh soil ; 
but some shrubs, such as Roses, which 
never have long roots, should either 
be transplanted every third or fourth 
year, or have manure laid on the 
surface of the soil, to supply them 
with fresh food. 

RoT-HEAP. — A heap composed of 
sand, and such fruit as haws, holly- 
berries, ash-keys, hornbeam-nuts, and 
similar seed-vessels, which is turned 
over several times in the course of the 
winter, to promote the decomposition 
of the exterior covering of the seed. 
The object is to save room in the 
nursery, because these seeds, and 
others, if sown before the flesh or 
exterior covering is rotted off, will lie 
dormant in the soil for a year ; whereas 
by rotting it off and sowing the seeds 
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in the •pring of the tecond ymt titer 
which thej are gathered, thej oome 
up the foUowiog Maj or June. The 
rot>heq> ia Icept in what ia called the 
rotting-groond, which may be in any 
open tituation lullj exposed to the 
weather. The heapa aaj be one or 
two feet in thicknees, and of any eon- 
lenient width, the object being to 
pit)dace decay without inducing rach 
an active fermentation aa would gene- 
rate sufficient heat to destroy the 
vital principle in the seeds. 

Booen-POTTina. — This is a moit 
important improvement in the system 
of growing plants in pou ; and it con- 
sists in filling the pot with rough 
pieces of turf, pieces of charcoal, and 
stones, so as to allow air to pass 
freely to the roots. It is well known 
that plants will ^leither produce 
flowers nor fruit without an ample 
supply of carbonic add gas, which they 
obtain from the air. 

BuBBisn — such as l«oken bricks, 
stones, remains of old walls, &c — ^is 
of great use for laying at the bottom 
of a flower-bed or border in an open 
garden in which bulbs are to be 
grown. A similar bed has also been 
found very useful for growing Dahlias, 
as they are very liable to be injured 
by stagnant moisture. 

Rupees. — Bottkcece, — The Bram- 
ble. — There are but few ornamental 
species of this very extensive genus. 
R, odoratut, the flowering Raspberry, 
with reddish flowers, and Ji, noot- 
ietmut the Nootka Sound Bnunble, 
with large white flowers, both kinds 
being sweet-scented, are the most 
ornamental. To these may be added 
the double-flowered common Bramble 
^R. fntticbam var. pomp^itu) and 
M. apectdbilis the Californian Bram- 
ble, with fragrant dark-puzple flowers, 
and dark-yellow fruit. All the 
Brambles are very hardy, but very 
short-lived ; their stems dying down 
every second year, like those of the 



common Raspberry (Jlubut u2ce^sw). 
They all send up numerous socken, 
by which they are propagated; and 
they all delight in a moist aoil and 
shaded situation; though they wiH 
not thrive exactly under thn iidp ef 
trees. 

RDom'GKU. — Oomfiritas. — Very 
showy perennial, biennial, and aaaiud 
plants, which should be growa in 
light rich soiL They attain a vary 
large size, and are therefore only anifr^ 
able to large gsrdena. They are all 
hardy, and of the easiest colUire of 
their respective kinds. 

Rub.— Ru'ta. 

Rnx'uiA. — AcamMcetB* — Horh^ 
ceous plants with pretty tube-eh^ed 
blue flowers. Some of the species 
require a stove, sod others n green- 
house ; but they should all be grovm 
in light rich soil, and are propa^itod 
by cuttings. 

Ru'scDs. -^ SmiUicut. -^ The 
Butcher's Broom.— 'Very curious ever- 
green shrubs, most of which bear their 
flowers and fruit on their leaves. All 
the species prefer shady situations 
under the drip of trees, where but 
few other plants will grow, and they 
are all readily increased by suckers, 
which they throw up in abundance* 
One of the kinds ia sometimes called 
the Alexandrian Laurel. 

RnssB^Lu. — ScnpkvUrintB. — JL 
j^neea is a very elegant stove-plsnt, 
with slender rush-like bzaocfaea, and 
scarlet tube-like flowers. It should 
be grown in light rich soil, and abun- 
dantly supplied with water while in 
a growing state. It is pn^wgated by 
cuttings, struck in heat, 



CA'BAL.— P^2ffMB.~.ThePalm^to, 
^ or American Pahn. — These Pabn- 
trees, which are natives of tropicsl 
America, require a stove in England, 
and they should be grown in light 
loamy soil. They are increased by 
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Backers, which they send up freely. 
They are all of dwarf stature, and 
grow freely in a somewhat moist heat. 
Sa'ccharum. — Oraminea. — The 
Sugar-cane grows freely in England, 
if kept in a store in a very rich loamy 
soil. It may be increased by suckers ; 
or if a part of the stem be laid in a 
trench in the tan-pit, or in rich loam, 
where it has bottom-heat, it will form 
plants at every joint 

Sacred Bban op India. — Nblu'ii- 
bium spbcio^um. 

Saffron. — Crbcm tatlvui. — See 
Gro^cus. 
Saok. — See Sa'lvia. 
Saoitta^u. — AliamacecB. — ^Wa- 
ter plants, some of which require a 
store, others a greenhouse, and others 
are quite hardy. They should all be 
grown in loamy soil, with their stems 
in water; and they are increased by 
seeds or dividing the roots. 
Sago Palm. — See Sa^gos. 
Sa'gus. — PdlmcB, — A kind of 
Palm, from the pith of the stem of 
which Sago is made. The plants 
should be grown in sandy loam, and 
they should be exposed to a strong 
moist heat The seeds are produced 
in a sort of cone, which is of a bril- 
liant shining brown, and very hand- 
some ; but the plant has never yet 
produced seeds in this country. 

Saint Agnks^s Flowbr. — The 
Snow Flake. — See Lbuco^jom. 

Saint Barnabt's Thistlb. — C7en- 
Umrea soistUi^lis, 

Saintfoin. — See Onobrt^chis. 
Saint John's Bread. — See Cbra* 

Saint John's "Wort, — See Hypb'- 

RICUH. 

Saint Martin's Flowbr.— -il^ 
tiromeria Flos Martini, 

Saint pBTBa's Wort. — The Snow 
Berry. — See Syhpbo^ria. 

Salica^ia. — See Lt^hrdm. 

Salico'rnu. — ChmopodiacecB. — 
Glasswort — Succulent British plants, 



which grow naturally by the sea-shore. 
When cultivated, they should be 
grown in silver-sand, and a little salt 
laid occasionally on the surface of the 
soil, so as to be washed in by watering 
or rain. One of the kinds is some- 
times eaten as a culinary vegetable^ 
under the name of Marsh Samphire. 

Salisbu^ru. — A mentaceiB, or Tax- 
aceas. — This very remarkable plant 
was originally called Ginkgo biloba, 
Ginkgo being its name in Japan. Its 
name has, however, now been altered 
to the more euphonious one of SOUS' 
buria Ckdiant^blia, the leaves re- 
sembling in form those of the Maiden- 
hair Fern, the generic name of which 
is Adidntum, As the Salisburia 
grows to a very large size, and as 
there are specimens in the neighbour- 
hood of London above sixty feet high, 
it would not have been mentioned 
here, had it not been very ornamental 
when young. The tree has flowered 
at Eew and at. other places ; but it 
has never borne fruit in England, 
though it has in France. 

Sa'lix. — Amentaceas or Salicacece, 
— The Willow. — ^A very extensive 
genus of ligneous plants, varying in 
size fr^m the tree Willow, of seventy 
or eighty feet high, to the creeping 
half-herbaceous kinds called S, h^a- 
cea,S.v<icciniifUiaf&c. Of these 51 
heH>acea creeps so close to the ground 
that it forms on the Swiss mountains 
a kind of turf, not rising more than 
an inch above the surface of the 
ground, and yet forming, when closely 
examined, a complete miniature tree. 
All the kinds of Willow grow best in 
moist soil, or near water ; and they 
all grow in such situations very rapidly. 
The Weeping Willow {Salixbabylo^ 
mca) has been known to grow twenty 
feet high in ten years, and the other 
species to increase in a similar propor- 
tion. All the common Weeping 
Willows grown in England are female 
plants, and it is supposed that the 



kind imported from St. Helena, and 
cdled Napoleon^t Weeping Willow, 
itthemalepknt. Of the tall shnibbj 
kinds of Willow, SkUx caprea, the 
great roond-leaTed SaUow, or Grej 
Withj, is perhaps the handsomest; 
and it is the flowering branches of this 
species that are cslleid Pklms in the 
neighbourhood of London, and are 
gathered by children on Easter Son- 
daj. The Willow will grow m any 
soil which is not too dry ; and it is 
propagated by cottings, wluch strike 
root when merely put into the groond, 
withont any other tronble being taken 
with them. 

Sallow.— A kind of Willow, with 
lonndish shaggy leayes. 

Salpiolo'ssis. — SdanaeeamScro- 
pkuldrwuB, — YeTy beautiful half- 
hardy annual plants, natives of Chili. 
The seeds should be sown in February 
on a slight hotbed; and the young 
plants should be planted out in May. 
The soil should be loam mixed wiUi 
one-third of peat or sand ; and the 
situation should be sheltered, and 
partially shaded ; as, if the collar of 
the plant should be exposed to the 
burning heat of the sun, so as to 
become withered, the plant will die 
off suddenly. It is also very essily 
killed by the collar being exposed to 
stagnant moisture. When grown in 
pots, it should be frequently shifted, 
always iiito pots only a little larger 
than the previous ones, so as to make 
the plant bushy. It varies very much, 
according to the soil and situation in 
which it is grown; and if kept through 
the winter in a greenhouse, it will 
become partially woody, like the 
Mignonette. There are many different 
kinds, which are made species by some 
botanists, but which are now generally 
allowed to be only varieties. Many 
gardeners sow the seeds in autumn, 
and keep the plants in frames all the 
winter, that they may flower early in 
spring. 



)0 SUIBUOUB. 

SALT-Tnn.-See HALiMODc'irDKoii. 

Salt-wort. — Salso^. 

&k'LYiA.—LdbiaUE. — ^The Sage^— 
No one who has only seen the com- 
mon Sage growing in a kitchen-garden 
could imi^;ine die q>lendid flower- 
ing plants which belong to the genus 
Silvia. Some of these, ar for exam^e 
8,formbM, are shrubby, and have 
dariL scarlet flowers; and othfrs, such 
as & patent, have their flowers of 
the richest blue ; others, such as S. 
a&rea, have golden-yellow flowers; 
others, such as S, dewUUa, have white 
flowers; and in others, such as 8, 
involuerata and S. purpureay the 
flowers are purple. Besides these, 
some of the kinds have violet flowers, 
and others pink or crimson ; and the 
different kinds of Chiry (5. JTbr- 
nUnum) are not cultivated for their 
flowers at all, but merely because the 
points of the shoots are so deeply 
tinted as to have the appearance of 
flowers. The plants differ in their 
habits as much as in their flowers; 
some are shrubby, some perennial, 
some biennial, and some annual ; and 
some are so tender as to require a 
stove ; while others must be kept in 
a frame or greenhouse, but the greater 
part are quite hardy in the open air. 
All the kinds should be grown in a 
light rich soil; and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings, division of the root, 
or by seeds, which nearly all the 
species ripen in great abundance. 
There are above a hundred and fifty 
distinct species of S&lvla, besides va- 
rieties. 

Sa'mbac. — The Indian Jasmine. — 
See Jasmi^dm. 

Sambd^us. — CaprifoUaeecB, — The 
Elder. — The common Elder, Scmbu- 
eta nlgrOf is a low tree, seldom, if 
ever, exceeding twenty feet in height, 
and generally having the character of 
a shrub rather than that of a tree. 
The species is not ornamental, but 
there is a variety with cut leaves, 
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S, n. Uicimaktf which is Veiy much 
80. The most omRmental kind of 
Elder is, however, S, racemibaay with 
loose panicles of large dark scarlet 
berries, which look like bunches of 
bright scarlet grapes. All the different 
kinds of Elder thriye most in rich 
soil kept moist, and thej are propa- 
gated by layers, cuttings, and seeds, 
which ripen freely. They are all 
quite hardy, and require very little 
attention from 4le gardener. 

Sand is an important article in 
the propagation and culture of plants ; 
and no good garden, whether small or 
large, ought to be without a stock of 
it. Sand, relatively to gardening, is 
of two kinds : pure white silver-sand 
free from earthy matter and ferrugi- 
nous particles, which is only found 
in particular situations ; and common 
brown or grey sand, whicli is found in 
pits either with or without gravel, and 
on the shores of rivers or the sea. 
The first kind of sand is used for 
striking Heaths, and other plants dif- 
ficult to root by cuttings, and also for 
mixing with peat, for growing the 
more tender kinds of house j^ts. 
This sand is procured in abundance in 
the neighbourhood of London and 
Paris, frY)m pits ; but throughout the 
country in general, it is chiefly to be 
found mixed with peat, and forming 
what is called heath soil on the surface 
of heaths or commons. In these situa- 
tions this sand, from being exposed 
alternately to Uie air, the sun, and 
tbe action of rain, becomes white by 
bleaching, and is indispensable to the 
gardener ; but when it exists in heath 
soil in a suffident proportion for 
growing plants, pure sand is only 
wanted by the gardener for striking 
cuttings. It is, however, so useful 
for this purpose, that a quantity of it 
ought to be procured, and carefully 
kept in a box where it will not be 
mixed with other soil, by every 
person who grows plants in pots. 



Common coarse sand is used for 
striking the commoner kinds of plants 
either by cuttings or layers ; it is also 
used for placing under bulbs when 
planting them, itnd in general for 
mixing with soil of different kinds, 
with a view to render it more free 
and pervious to water. This descrip- 
tion of sand may be procured in 
almost every part of the country; 
and it is only necessary to gufuxl 
i^nst pitrsand which is of a rusty 
brown, and consequently strongly 
impregnated with iron, and sea-sand, 
which is necessarily impregnated witb 
salt. By mixing irony sand with 
quicklime in a state of powder, the 
iron may be neutralised ; but this 
operation requires a year or two to 
effect it, besides the expense of the 
lime, and the necessity of separating 
it afterwards by sifting. Saline sand 
may be rendered fit for use by re- 
peated washings with fresh water; 
but this expense can only be advisable 
when no odier sand can be procured. 
In various parts of the country there 
is a lead-coloured soft sandstone, 
which when broken, and reduced to a 
state of powder, forms an excellent 
sand, both for mixing with soil, and 
striking cuttings. 

Sandal-wood. — See Sa'mtaluii . 

Samouima^ria. — Papaverdceee. — 
Puccoon, or Canadian Bloodwort.— • 
A very pretty little plant with white 
ranunculus-shaped flowers. It should 
be grown in a Ught sandy soil, and it 
has a good effect when used to fill 
one of the beds of a geometric flower- 
garden. The plants are increased by 
seed or division of the roots. 

SA*nTALJJu,-SaaU(ildcecB, — Sandal- 
woods — Stove plants, natives of the 
East Indies, and one species from 
New Holknd. The flowers of S. 
dUniMf the true Sandal-wood, are 
small, and are produced in spikes or 
racemes ; but the great value of the 
plant consists in the fragrance of 
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BAW-rLT. 



tlie wood, which it to gratt thmt it 
it honed for incente, ftc, tnd it ttid 
to he dcttractive to all noziout intectt. 
The pkntt thoold he grown in light 
madj louB, tnd kept rather dry ; hut 
the wood hat eomparatiyelj yeiy 
little frmgrance in thit coontry. 

SkinoLt'iiA.'^Oomp6tiUe, — ^LaTon- 
der Cotton. — ETergreen dwarf thraht, 
which will grow in anj common gar- 
den toil, and which are propagated hy 
cnttingB. 

8avtitaH.u. — OompStUas, — A 
heanttfiil little Mexican annnal, well 
adapted, from itt dwarf atatnre and 
compact habit of growth, for coyering 
a bed in a geometric flower-garden. 
The flowen are large in proportion to 
the tixe of the plant, and they are of 
a rich hrown and yellow. It it quite 
hardy, and only requiret towing in 
March or April in the open border. 

SAn'voua. — SapmcUteem, — The 
Soapberry. — Nativet of the Eatt and 
Wett Indiet, which require a itove in 
England. They thould be grown in 
loam and peat, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttingt. 

BAroTHA^KiA^—SUmaeea or Oary(h 
phyUaeece. — Soapwort — Very beau- 
tiful little plantt, annual and perennial, 
gready resembling tome of the kindt 
of Lychnis. All the Idndt of Sapo- 
nikria look very well on rock-work, 
covering it with a profution of beau- 
tiful little pink flowert. The hand- 
tomett kindt art 8, oeymiddes and 
8. edUihricciy for the perennialt ; and 
8. Faccorta and 8. perfoUatOf for the 
annualt. They will aJl grow in any 
common garden toil. 

Sa'aacha. — Solandcete, -^ Annual 
and perennial plants, nativet of Mexico 
and Peru. 8, ifiachsa, which it the 
handsomest species, has rather large 
cream-coloured flowers, beautifully 
marked in the centre with olive dots, 
and which are succeeded by laige red 
berries. It may be treated as a half- 
hardy annual ; or the roots, which are 



tuberout, may be taken up and kept 
dry during winter, like thoae of the 
Marvel of Pern, and other aimflar 
plantt. When treated at an annual, the 
teedt thould he town on a alight hotbed 
in February, and the young plantt re- 
moved into the open border in May. 

SAnaACB^iA. — Sairreuxniacece. — 
The American Pitcher-plant, or Suie- 
taddle flower. — Bog plants, with veiy 
curiout flowert, u^ pitcher-ahaped 
leavet. Though uAivet of Canada, 
where they flower freely, and are pro- 
duced in great abundance, they are 
teldom flowered in England without 
the aid of artifidal heat. They are 
grown in pott filled with peat and 
moat, and placed in tauoen of water, 
or in the open air, on the banks of 
ponds or rivers. When kept in a 
room, or on a balcony, they should 
be grown in double pots, the inter- 
ttice between the two being filled 
with moss. 

Sarsapahi'lla. — See Smi^lax. 

Sasa'kqda. — A kind of Gam^lia, 
the blossom of which strongly re- 
temblet that of the Tea-tree. 

Saty'hidm. — Orchidbcecg. — Ter- 
reatrial orchidaceout plantt from the 
Oape of Good Hope. The leaves are 
very curiout, from the flat manner in 
which they spread themselves on the 
surface of the pot ; and the flowers, 
which are generally yellow, are very 
handsome. They should be grown 
in very sandy loam or peat ; and they 
are generally kept in a greenhouse. 
They are veiy apt to damp off if 
over-watered. 

SAw-rLY.-7Wit%ree?<nu2cp.— Beau- 
tiful fliet with clear wings, which are 
fumithed with a curiout instrument 
like a saw in the lower part of the 
body, with which they wound the 
bark to deposit their eggs. These 
eggs, like those of some other insects, 
greatly increase in size after they are 
laid. The grub or maggot is short 
and thick, with a black ahlning head, 
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and, when attacked, it can let itself 
do^m by a thread. These inaectt are 
▼ery destmctive to RoBe^tcees, as they 
destroy the flower-bnds. 

Saw. — The more conyenient kind 
for a lady to use for garden purposet 



FIO. 47.— BOW-SAW FOR CITmNO OFF 
BRAKCHaS OF TR£B8. 

is one called a how-saw (see^. 47), 
made to screw tighter, if necessary. 

Saxi'fiuoa. — Sasdjfritgece* — Well- 
known herbaceous plants, many of 
which are natives of Britain, with 
white, yellow, or pink flowers. They 
are all of the easiest culture, and will 
grow in any light garden soil, though 
they prefer a deep sand. S, umbrasa 
is the London Pride, and S. grcmu- 
Zoto, the common Mountain Saxifrage. 
AU the kinds are handsome, and 
many of them are well adapted lor 
rock-work. 

Saxifrage. — See SaxiVraoa. 

ScABio'sA. — Dipsacece. — The Sca- 
bious. — Ornamental perennial and 
annual plants, mostly natives of 



Europe and the East Indies, that 
will grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and may be increased by 
seeds. 

Scabious.— -See Scabio^. 

Scale Insect. — See Go'ccus. 

ScHi^uB. — A naca/rdiacecB, or Tere- 
bmtkaoece. — Deciduous shrubs or low 
trees, natives of Brazil and Peru, 
nearly allied to Duvaiia. The flowers 
of Sckhms MdUsy the commonest 
species, are small and of a yellowish- 
green; but they are succeeded by 
berries of a beautiful rose-colour and 
highly polished. The leaves are im- 
piiri-pinnate and very handsome, and 
they have the same peculiarity as 
those of the Duva(ia (see Ddvav'a). 
jSu MoUe was first considered^ a stovo 
plant; it was afterwards transferred 
to the greenhouse, and it is now 
found to succeed in the open air. It 
was introduced in 1597, but it was 
very scarce till about 1830, when it 
was first tried in the open ground. 
It will grow in any common garden 
soil; and it only requires a slight 
protection during hard frosts. 

Schiza'noha. — Menisperm^ceoi. — 
A climbing or trailing half-hardy 
shrub, with scarlet flowers, nearly 
allied to Coccvhia indictu, — For the 
culture, see Co'ccdlus. 

Scbiza'nthus. — SoUmaeecB, or 
ScropkiUdrincB. — A genus of very 
beautiful half-hardy annual flowers, 
which may be either sown in autumn 
or ^ling. If wanted to flower in 
spring, the seed should be sown in 
August or September, as soon as it is 
ripe, in light rich mould ; and the 
young plants should be kept in well- 
drained pots, in a frame or greenhouse 
during winter. In February, they 
should be shifted into larger pots, and 
this shifting should be repeated every 
week or fortnight till the plants have 
formed their flower-buds. Care must 
be taken in shifting the plants not to 
injure the roots, as they are very 
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tender wad taeciilent. The pkntt 
are elao liable to die tnddenly if the 
eoUar ii cxpoeed to much aaii-heat, or 
much moutoie. The toil ahould be 
oompoacd of equal parte of yegetable 
mould and modjr loam, or of loam, 
peat, and rotten manure from an old 
hotbed. It haa lately been found, 
however, that S, rttunu will flower 
better in a poor drj toil than in a rich 
one; all the kindt require yery little 
moisture, and if the toil be too rich 
for them, they will produce only leayet 
inatead of flowera. When the aeeda 
are town in ipring, it should be on a 
hotbed, and the young plants should 
be mnoTod into tfie open air in May, 
when they will flower in autumn. 
The plants are much laiger in the 
open ground, and the flowers are finer, 
if the soil be sufficiently rich and 
light; but care should be taken to 
plant them in a sheltered situation, or 
to tie them to stakes, as the stems 
are yery brittle, and very liable to be 
broken off by high winds. The prin- 
cipal kinds of Schizinthus are 8,pin- 
natut, with its varieties, all of which 
have purplish flowers; jS^. reiumu, 
with scarlet and yellow flowers ; and 
8, PricsHij with' white and yellow 
flowers. Of these, S, pinnatut and 
iu allied species or variety, S, p6rrir 
ffena, are the hardiest 

Schizopb'talom. — OrudfercB* — 
An annual flower, with curiously cut 
petals, and a strong tap-root. It is 
rather difficult to grow, as it does not 
bear transplanting well, unless when 
quite young, and it requires a deep 
free soil for its descending root. It 
should be sown in spring, and, if pos- 
sible, where it is to remain. 

Scho'tu. — LegumnoKB, — Cape 
shrubs, with very showy flowers,which 
may be kept in a greenhouse during 
the greater part of the year ; but which 
should be removed to a stove or hot- 
bed frame during winter. They should 
I not, however, be plunged, as bottom- 



heat does not appear to anit them. 
They should be grown in peat mixed 
with a little loam, or in very sandy 
loam, the pots being very well drained; 
and they are propagated by cattmj^ 
struck without bottom-heat. Many 
gardeners keep them in a greenhouse 
all the year, covering them with s 
hand-glass and a mat in very severs 
weather. 

ScHOMBu'aoKu. — OrckidaoeiB,-^ 
Some of the species of this genus sre 
very handsome, and as they are found 
at a great height above the sea in 
South America, they will probably 
prove more hardy than moat other 
orchids in this country. 

ScHuiB^RTiA. — OoniferiK, — See 
Dbciduous GTPanss. 

Sci'u.A.— AspAocI^JftE.— The Squill 
or Wild Hyacinth. — Bulbous-rooted 
plants, mostly natives of fiurc^ 
which send up their beautiful bdl- 
shaped flowers before their leaves. 
Their flowers resemble those of the 
Hyacinth, but they are much smaller. 
S, tihirica is, perhaps, the most bril- 
liant blue flower grown in British 
gardens; and there are other kinds 
with white or pale pink flowers, well 
deserving of cultivation. S, nois* 
tcriptOy the Wild Hyacinth, is some- 
times aJled the Blue Bell, and the 
Hare Bell ; but these names are also 
applied, and apparently with mors 
propriety, to CampdiMiia rotund^ 
lia. — See Campa'nula. All the kinds 
of Scilla are quite hardy, but they 
thrive best in a sandy soil and a 
somewhat shady situation* They are 
increased by ofisets, and the bulbs 
may be taken up in autumn if it is 
thought necessary to remove them; 
but otherwise they may remain in the 
ground seversl years without sustain- 
ing any injuiy. 

Scitami'nba. — Hothouse plants 
with reed-like stems, long broad leaves, 
and showy flowers, which are usually 
fragrant 
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Scorpion Grass. — See Myoso^tis. 

Scorpion Senna. — CoroniUdE'me- 
ru8. — See Coroni'lla. 

ScoRPiu^us. — LegvmmbscB. — Ca- 
terpillars. — Annuals with yellow pea- 
flowers, the seed-vessels of which 
resemble caterpillars. The species 
are all natives of the south of Europe, 
and they are all quite hardy in British 
gurdens. 

ScoRzoNE^A. — CompodtcB. — Vi- 
per's Grass. — Handsome perennials, 
with purple, pink, or yellow flowers, 
quite hardy in British gardens, and 
growing in any common garden soil. 

Scotch Laburnum. — Cytisus al- 
ptnva. — See Cy'tisdb. 

Sco'ttia. — LegtMwmbace. — An 
Australian shrub with reddish pea- 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, if grown in sandy peat. 

Screens differ from sieves in hav- 
ing the wires in parallel lines, and 
not reticulated; and in being too large 
to be shaken by the hands. A screen 
consists of a number of parallel wires 
fixed in a wooden frame, and sup- 
ported at one end by two wooden 
posts, while the other rests against the 
ground ; and the earth to be sifted is 
thrown by spadefuls against the wires, 
so.that while the mould passes through 
them, the stones and rubbish fall on 
the side next the gardener. The 
earth must be well broken with the 
spade before it is thrown upon the 
screen, and the operation can only 
be performed when the weather is 
dry. 

ScROPHULA^aiA. — ScrophiddrincB. 
— Figwort. — Perennial plants, with 
brownish flowers, mostly natives of 
Europe, and growing in any common 
garden soiL 

SCUTELLA^RIA. ZoMatCB, Skull- 

cap. — Handsome perennial plants, 
geneially with blue flowers, but some- 
times having pink, white, or purple 
flowers, all of which are shaped like 
those of the Snapdragon. Some of 



the species are natives of Britain and 
other parts of Europe, and others of 
North America and Australia. They 
all grow best in peat or in very sandy 
loam ; and they are all quite hardy 
in British gardens. 

Ska Buckthorn. Hipp&pfvae 

rhamn^dea. — See Hippo'phab. 

Sea Heath. — See Franke^ia. 

Sea Holly. — Eryngivm Aquifo- 
lium, — An umbelliferous perennial 
with blue flowers, a native of Spain, 
which should be grown in very sandy 
loam. 

Sea Lavender. — See Sta'tice. 

Sea Ragwort. — Oineraria mart- 
tima, — A half-hardy dwaif shrub 
with yellow flowers, a native of the 
south of Europe, which is generally 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of loam and peat. 

Sea-side Balsam. — CrhUm EkfUr 
teria. A native of Jamaica. — See 
CroVon. 

Seats for gardens are either open or 
covered, the latter being in the form 
of root-houses, huts, pavilions, tem- 
ples, grottoes, &c., and the former 
being either fixed, temporary, or port- 
able. Fixed seats, are commonly of 
stone, either plain stone benches with- 
out backs, or stone supporters to wooden 
benches. Sometimes, also, wooden 
seats are fixed, as when they are 
placed round a tree, or when boards 
are nailed to posts, or when seats are 
formed in imitation of Mushrooms, as 
in the grounds at Redleaf. Fixed 
seats are also sometimes formed of 
turf. Portable seats are formed of 
wood, sometimes contrived to have 
the back of the seat folded down when 
the seat is not in use ; so as to ex- 
clude the weather and avoid the dirt 
of birds, which are apt to perch on 
them. Another kind of portable seat, 
which is frequently formed of iron, 
as shown in fig, 48, is readily wheeled 
from one part of the grounds to an- 
other, and the back of which also 
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IbUt down to protoct the tMt fnan ' 
the weather. There ii a kind of camp ' 
•tooly which eerret aa a portable teat, | 
imported from Norwaj, and told at 
the low price of 2«. 6d or Sc ; and 
there are alto ttraw teala like half' 
beehiyet, which are, howeyer, onlj 
uted in garden hutt, or in anj titua- i 
tiont under cover, becaote in Uie open 
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FW. 48^-JIOYSABLn OABDBJr tSAT. 

air thej would be likelj to be loaked 
with run. There are a great Tarietj 
of ruttic ieatt formed of roott and 
crooked branchet of treet, uted both 
for the open garden and under cover, 
and there are alto teatt of catt and 
wrought iron of great rariety of form. 
There thould alwajt be tome kind 
of analogy between the teat and the 
loene of which it formt a part ; and 
for thit reaton ruttic teatt thould be 
confined to ruttic tcenery ; and the 
teatt for a lawn or highly kept plea- 
ture-grouod ought to be of compara- 
tively nmple and architectural formt, 
and either of wood or ttone, thote of 
wood being frequently painted of a 
itone-colour and tprinkled over with 
tilyer tand before the paint it dry, to 
give them the appetrance of ttone. 
Iron teatt, generally tpeaking, are not 
•ufBciently mattive for effect, and the 
metal conveyt the idea of cold in 
winter and heat in tummer. 

When teatt are placed along a walk, 
a gravelled recett ought to be formed 
to receive them ; and there ought 
generally to be a foot-board to keep 
the feet from the moist ground, 
whether the teat it on gravel or on a 
lawn. In a garden where there are 
tevertl teats, tome ought to be in 



poritiont expoaed to the sun, and 
othert plaeed in the ahade, and none 
ought to be put down in a dtuatioa 
where the back of the aeat ia teen by 
a peraon ^iproaching it before the 
front Indeed, the backa of all fixed 
teatt ought to be concealed by shrubs, 
or by some other meant, unlesa they 
are circular teatt placed round a txee. 
Seatt ought not to be put down 
where there will be any temptation 
to the pertont sitting on them to 
strain their eyet to the right or left, 
nor where the boundary of the garden 
formt a oontpicuout object in the 
view. In genertl, all teatt ahould be 
of a ttone-colour, aa harmonising best 
with vegetation. Nothing can be 
more unartistical than aeats painted 
of a peargreen, and placed among the 
green of living planta. 

Sa'CATKun. — A kind of pruning 
theart, tomewhat larger and stronger 
than those common in £nglish gar- 
dent, and principally uted in France 
for pruning peach trees and other 
kindt of wall fruit treet. 

Sacuu'oBiia. — Legwninosce. — 
The Hatchet Vetch.-^ A hardy annual, 
with yellow pea-flowert. It requires 
no other care than towing in March 
or April, but as it ia very coarse- 
growing, and requiret a great deal of 
room, it it not suitable for a small 
garden. This plant waa called Ooro- 
nUla Seewridaca by Linnaeus. 

SeWm. — OrauulacetK. — The 
Stone Crop. — Succulent plants with 
white, red, or yellow flowers. The 
genut takes its botanic name ofSedvm 
from the Latin yerb aedere, to sit, 
because in its wild state it appears to 
be sitting or crouching on the old 
wallt or rocks which form its habitat ; 
and its English name of Stone Crop 
alludes to tiie same habit of growth, 
as it appears to be growing out of 
stones, which afibrd no • other crop. 
The most beautiful species of the 
genus is decidedly 8. Sieb^ldtiif but it 
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requires a green-house to grow it well. 
All the species, though quite hardy, 
should he grown in well-drained pots 
filled with turfy loam, mixed with 
lime-ruhhish; and they are all admir- 
ably adapted for rock-work. They are 
increased hy cuttings or dividing the 
roots. 

Skrds. — The gathering and pre- 
servation of seeds is an occupation 
peculiarly agreeahle to persons fond 
of gardening; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it contains so much of future 
promise, and on the same principle 
that sowing is universally considered 
a more exciting operation than reap- 
ing. The greater number of seeds 
of ornamental herbaceous plants are 
contained in long narrow pods called 
siliques, or silicles, such as those of 
the Cruciferous plants; or iu legu- 
minous pods^ such as those of the 
Sweet Pea ; or of capsules, such as 
those of Campanula : hut a numher 
of plants produce their seeds naked 
in tuhes, such as the Scrophul&rinae ; 
on receptacles, such as the CompiSsitse ; 
and some in fruits more or less fleshy, 
such as the Fdchsia. All seeds may 
be known to be ripe, or nearly so, hy 
the firmness of their texture, and by 
their changing from a white or greenish 
colour, to a colour more or less brown. 
There are, indeed, some seeds which 
are whitish when ripe, such as the 
white Lupine, and sevend of the 
Sweet Peas ; and other seeds that are 
quite black, such as those of some 
Ranunculuses; but, in general, a 
brown colour is a characteristic of 
ripeness. Seeds should be gathered 
on a dry day afier the sun has had 
sufficient time to exhale all the mois- 
ture which dews or rains may have 
left on the seed-vessels. In general, 
the pods, or capsules, should be cut 
off with a small portion of the stalks 
attached, and the whole should be 
spread out, each kind by itself, on 
papers in an airy room or shed, from 



which rain, and the direct influence 
of the sun are both excluded. When 
the seed-vessels are thoroughly dried, 
they may be put up in papers, with- 
out separating the seeds from them, 
and kept in a dry place, rather airy 
than close, till wanted for sowing. 
Seeds preserved in the seed-vessel, no 
doubt, make comparatively clumsy 
packages, to seeds from which every 
description of husk or covering has 
been separated ; but in this clumsy 
state they are found to keep better 
than when cleaned. Nevertheless, 
when they are to be sown the follow- 
ing year, or sent anywhere in a letter, 
it is better to take them out of their 
covering, and to render them as clean 
as possible, by passing them through 
sieves, witlat holes suflSciently large 
to admit the escape of dust, but not 
of the seeds. Such sieves on a small 
scale every lady may make for herself, 
by turning up the edges of a piece of 
thin pasteboard cut in a circular form, 
and piercing the bottom with hole 
with a large pin or darning-needle. 
When it is determined to separate 
the seeds from the seed-vessels, in- 
stead of putting up the whole together, 
the vessels, after gathering, may be 
dried in the sun, when many of the 
seeds will come out by the expansion 
of the seed-vessels in the heat, and 
the remainder can easily be rubbed 
out. This is the usual practice of 
nurserymen. For keeping seeds a 
lady ought to have a small cabinet, 
which she might form herself of paste- 
board, with as many drawers as there 
are letters in the alphabet; and as 
her seeds are put up in papers, she 
can tie the packets of each genus by 
themselves, and put them in the apr 
propriate drawer. Where so much 
trouble cannot be taken, a large brown 
paper ba^, or a canvas bag for each letter 
of the alj^bet, may be substituted. 

The period during which seeds will 
retain their vegetative powers differs 
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ia difleient fiuniliM, gelle^^ uid even 
■pedes. Seedi of the RMmncaUoeaB 
and the Cnictfem will, in general, 
reUin their vitaMtj for tevenil jtmn, 
in wlutever manner thej vamj be kept, 
pnmded the ntnation be not nich u 
will CMiM them to germinate. On 
the other hand, aeeda of the Capricnm 
will keep for leTeral yean if retained 
in the berry, but will seldom gTx>w 
the second year when removed from it 
As a safe general guide, it may he 
adopted as a rule, that all seeds will 
keep three years, and grow, jprovided 
they are retained in the unopened 
seed-vessel ; that most seeds, if ma- 
turely ripened, and kept in a dry 
place in close paper packets, will grow 
the second year; and that all seeds 
whatever, whether kept in the seed- 
vessel, or exposed in open drawers, 
like those of the seedsmen, will grow 
the first year after being gathered. 
Mignonette seed will keep seven years ; 
but that of Stocks and Wallflowers 
will not remain good mora than two 
years, unless kept in the pod. Sweet 
Peas and Lupines will, with difBculty, 
keep two years, while the seeds of 
Princess Feather, and of Poppies, will 
keep severs! yean. Larkspur seed 
will seldom grow after the second or 
third year. Notwithstanding the 
length of time which some seeds will 
keep, it is generally advisable to 
sow them as soon after they are 
ripe as practicable, as fresh seeds 
always vegetate much sooner than 
old ones. 

ScLA^Go. — Verbenacew. — 8, distant 
is a pretty little greenhouse plant, 
very easily cultivated, if it is grown 
in sandy peat, and plenty of water is 
given to it in hot weather, not only to 
the roots, but by syringing it overhead. 
SBLFHSAL.---See Phunb'lla. 
ScMPKRViVuM. — OraatfUacecB. — 
Houseleek. — Succulent plants, the 
most beautiful of which are natives 
of the Canary Islands, and reqmro to 



be kept in the groenhouae. They 
should be grown in sandy loun, mixed 
with lime rubbish, and the pota should 
be well drained. They require veiy 
little water, except when about to 
flower; and they are propagated by 
cuttings, which most be laid to diy 
for some days before they are planted. 
When potted, they should neither 
have any water, nor be covered with 
a glass; but they may be plunged 
into a bed of tan or dead leaves. The 
hardy kinds are very suitable for rock- 
work, and are increased by sucken 
fiom the roots. 

Sbiib'cio. — CompSsitcR, — A veiy 
extensive genus, induding many plants 
which are quite worthlesa, such as the 
common British weed called Ground- 
sel (S. vtdgaris) ; many show ygar- 
den-flowen, such as the Jacobsca, or 
Purple Ragwort (S, Sleffons)- and 
even some hothouse and greenhouse 
shrubs. Of these one of the hand- 
somest garden-flowen is the double 
purple Jacobca, which is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. It diifen 
from the common British Ragwort 
(<S. Jac6bot<C)y the flowers of which 
are yellow, not only in its flowers, 
but in its habits of growth. The seeds 
of the purple JacobaM should be sown 
on a slight hotbed, and the young 
plants removed to the open borders in 
May ; if kept during the winter in a 
greenhouse, they will become shrubby 
Uke Mignonette. All the species 
of Sen^o like a rather rich loamy 
soil, kept open by a mixture of sand 
or peat, and most of them are harOy. 
There are, however, a few Cape 
shrubs belonging to the genus, which 
require a greenhouse. According to 
the new arrangement of the Comp6- 
sita by Professor De CandoUe, nearly 
the whole of the genus Ciner^a has 
been incorp4»rated in that of Senedo. 
-—See CiNBaA^i4. 

Sbmsitivb Pi.ANT.^-See Mimo^sa. 

Sbaouock. — ^See Gi^nua. 
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Shading is necesBary to plants aft^ 
transpknting, to prevent the evapo- 
ration from the leaves, which takes 
place when the plants are exposed to 
the full heat of the sun, being greater 
than the roots can supply moisture to 
support. Besides this, partial shade 
is necessary to many plants which 
cannot bear the direct rays of the sun ; 
such, for example, as the Californian 
annuals — plants which in their native 
state grow in thick woods, fens, &c. 
In these cases, however, it is not 
necessary that the shade should be so 
great as for newly-transplanted plants. 
There is a great deal of difference in 
plants, with regard to their flowers 
bearing the direct rays of the sun. 
Some require solar influence to make 
them expand, such as all the kinds of 
Mesembryinthemum ; while others, 
such as the Evening Primrose, only un- 
fold their flowers when the sun with- 
draws its rays. Most of the Orchi- 
deous Epiphytes, which grow in dense 
woods, succeed best in hothouses 
glazed with green glass, which affords 
them the requisite degree of shade. 

Sharp Cedar. — Acacia Oxycc- 
drtis, — See Aca^cia. 

Shbep Laurel. — See Ea'lmia. 

Sheeps" Scabious. — Jasio^ne. 

Shephe'rdia. — Ekedgnece. — Beau- 
tiful shrubs or low trees, with sil- 
very leaves, which were formerly 
c<)iisidered to belong to the genus 
Hippdphae. The silvery appearance 
of the leaves is produced by their 
outer surface being of a bluish green, 
and their lower surface lined with a 
soft silky down of a snowy whiteness. 
The plants are natives of North Ame- 
rica, and may be grown in peat or 
in very sandy loam* 

Srera'rdia. — iZz^t^cece.— Field 
Madder.— Very pretty British weeds, 
hwich may he introduced with good 
effect on rock-work. 

Shifting is the operation of trans- 
ferring plants grown in small pots 



to other pots a little larger; and 
it is of very great advantage when it 
is wiiihed to keep plants short and 
bushy. In shifting, the ball of earth 
round the roots is not broken, but 
placed in the centre of the new pot, 
and the earth filled in round it. — See 
Potting. 

Shingle Oak -Quircusimhrichta, 

Shrubby Trefoil. — Ptelea trif<h 
liatcu — See PteYea. 

Shrubby Cinquefoil. — PotentiUa 
fruHcosa. — See Potenti'lla. 

Shrubbery. — A walk bordered by 
shrubs and trees with some flowers in 
front, is called a shrubbery. In 
small villas it generally leads from 
the house to the kitchen-garden; 
and sometimes goes round the latter, 
or is conducted round an open lawn. 
The object in forming a shrubbery is 
to produce as great an extent of in- 
teresting walk as the nature, extent, 
and other circumstances of the place 
will admit. There is then no posi- 
tive rule for either the length of a 
shrubbery walk or its direction ; and 
unless a given situation were to be 
treated of, only some general direc- 
tions can be given, or principles laid 
down, respecting the planting of the 
shrubs and trees. 

If we examine most of the shrub- 
beries in country residences, we shall 
find that there is a general sameness 
in the appearance of the trees and 
shrubs with which tiiey are planted, 
from one end of the shrubbery to the 
other. This sameness results from 
the mode commonly employed of 
mixing those kinds of trees and shrubs 
that can be most readily procured in- 
discriminately together. Some ever- 
greens are distributed throughout the 
whole, such as a few Hollies, and a 
few Pines and Firs; Laurels, with 
a few Roses, and perhaps a few 
Honeysuckles. The rest is made up 
of the common mixture planted by 
contractors or jobbing gardeners on 
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•ocb occoMont. The object it merelj 
to produce a pbatotion which thftll 
hftTc tome flowering thmbt in it, 
and 90016 hcrbaoeom shmbt and Boaea. 
If we ezaoHne the progreai of rach a 
planution from the time it has been 
planted till it has attained the age of 
twenty or thirty jean, we shall find 
that at the end of foor or five yean 
the herbaoeoas plants will become 
choked up, and are either killed or 
tendered unsightly. In six yean the 
Roses will have ceased to flower freely 
for want of light and air, and of ma- 
nuring the soil; and hence they will 
have become the Tery rsTerse of or- 
namentaL In ten yean the finer 
shrubs will hare been choked np by 
the coaner kinds, and in twenty 
yean almost all the shmbs will have 
▼anished, having been destroyed by 
the trees. There is no way of pre« 
venting this result to a shnibbery 
planted in the usual manner, except 
by constant thinning; beginning in 
the third year and removing all the 
herbaceous plants that have not suffi- 
cient room and air and light to grow 
and flower fieely. The bulbs may be 
left as long as they will grow; because 
as they have but little foliage, and 
that foliage is produced early and soon 
dies off, they an, under no drcum- 
stances, so disagreeable in their appear- 
ance as ill-grown common perennials. 
The Roses should be removed when- 
ever they cease to flower vigorously ; 
and all the other shrubs should be 
thinned out when their branches begin 
to interfere with one another. Where 
the shrubbery is twenty or thirty feet 
wide, every shrub should be kept se- 
parate from every other ahrub, so as 
to be clothed with branches from the 
ground upwards; or the shrubs should 
be encouraged to grow in groupa of 
different sizes, each group being kept 
more or less distinct from every other 
group. It may be thought that this 
mode of keeping the single plants and 



the groupa distinct, will prevent the 
shrubbery from serving aa a screen ; 
but this is a mistake; because tkough 
the plants, by being placed alteraatdy, 
will admit the eye oif the apectator on 
the walk to see in among them, whidi 
in passing along a walk adda greatly 
to the variety of its efiect, yet this 
very circumstance will prevent the 
eye from passing the boundary. Any 
person may prove tbia by drawing 
droles representing the ahrubs or 
groups on p^wr to a scale; and sup- 
posing the strip of plantation to be 
thirty feet in width ; and the cirelet 
some of them to be five feet in dia- 
meter, and some of them ten feet 
The style of planting and thinning so 
as to keep each plant distinct, and 
always about to touch but never actu- 
ally touching those around it, is what 
Mr. Loudon called the gardenesqne 
treatment of shrubberies and planta* 
tions ; and the style of grouping is 
called the picturesque mode of lut- 
ing and management. These remarks 
may be considered a; directions for 
making the most of a shrubbeiy 
already planted in the common man- 
ner; and, in so far as thinning is 
concerned, they will equally apply to 
the mode of planting whidi ia now 
about to be described. 

Planting shrubberies so as to pro- 
duce variety in the aspect of the 
plantation is to be effected by one 
mode only, and that is to cause one 
kind of tree or shrub always to 
prevail in one place. In extensive 
shrubberies this will require seversl 
plants of the same species or variety 
to be placed together; but it occa- 
sions no additional expense ; because, 
in a common shrubbeiy at least, the 
same number of plants of one species 
would be planted, the only diflerence 
being that they would be placed 
in different parts of the plantation. 
In a small shrubbery perhaps not 
more than one or two plants of a 
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species or yariety might be required ; 
more especiallj if the object were to 
include as extensive a collection in 
the shrubbeiy as could conveniently 
be procured. There are almost a 
thousand trees and shrubs, exclusive 
of Roses, in British nurseries, which 
may be purchased at moderate prices ; 
and all these may be used in a shrub- 
bery which contains no more ground 
than a single acre. Supposing that 
only one plant of a kind is planted, 
and supposing that each genus or 
natural order is kept by itself, every 
part of the sur&ce of the plantation 
will be different from that which 
precedes or follows it ; and the great- 
est variety which the case admits of 
will be produced. So many plants 
planted on one acre will, however, 
soon cover the soil ; and therefore in 
three years after planting, it will be 
necessary to begin to thin them. The 
thinning in this case ought to be 
directed to the removal of the com- 
moner and coarser kinds. The most 
complete shrubbeiy that can be ima^ 
gined is one which should contain all 
the larger trees distributed along it as 
a background, with all the smaller 
trees in front ; next to these should 
be the larger shrubs, then the smaller 
shrubs, next the Roses, and finally 
in the front, apart fr^m the Roses, 
should be the herbaceous plants ; thus 
forming a splendid bank of vegetation 
on level ground. To prevent such an 
arrangement from becoming monoto- 
nous, it is essentially necessary that 
it should be combined with the natural 
system of relationship between the 
kinds ; and this ought to be carried 
out in the Roses, and in the herba- 
ceous plants, no less than in the 
shrubs and trees. To solve this pro- 
blem so as to carry the idea into exe- 
cution, is one of the nicest points for 
an amateur landscape-gardener to 
attempt. 
All shrubberies whatever, however 



scientifically they may be planted and 
thinned out afterwards, will ultimately 
become old, and entirely lose the 
character which they had during the 
first eight or ten years after planting. 
Hence, in small places, which have 
been planted a certain number of 
years, it is impossible to have a shrub- 
bery such as is here described, without 
removing the large trees and shrubs 
already existing ; and this must ne- 
cessarily depend on the taste of the 
proprietor, and whether a collection of 
young trees and shrubs, which have 
a bare and new look, but which will 
be continually increasing in beauty 
and magnitude, be preferred to a few 
full-grown plants which are already in 
a state of perfection, and which have 
an air of grandeur and repose. 

When a shrubbery is planted, and 
for some years afterwards, the ground 
should be kept clear of weeds by hoe- 
ing or slight digging; and the shrub- 
bery should be separated from the 
walk by a verge of turf or of box. 
When the opposite side of the walk is 
turf, such as a lawn, then the side 
next the shrubs must have a verge of 
turf also; but where a walk passes 
through the middle of a shrubbery, 
box edgings may be used on both 
sides. In general, however, a grass 
verge is greatly to be preferred, as 
being more appropriate to a scene 
connected with the lawn ; and as not 
calling up ideas of a kitchen-garden, 
or of a small flower-garden, where 
the beds are usually edged with box. 
Whatever may be the width of the 
gravel-walk, ^e grass verge should 
not be narrower than two feet, because 
less than that width cannot always be 
kept in good order; such as neatly 
mown, level, and with the margins 
clipped, but not pared. Besides, a 
narrow verge has an appearance of 
meanness, and gives the idea of want 
of space. As the shrubs spread over 
the ground, there will soon be scarcely 
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anj put of the interior of the shrub- 
bery that will not be covered by their 
lower branches ; and the shrubs along 
the margin will extend their branches 
towards the veige, and even spread 
over it. When this is the case, which 
generally happens in four or five years, 
all digging and hoeing becomes unne- 
cessary ; and the turf verge ought to 
be encouraged to extend in width 
under the branches of the plants, the 
Roses and herbaceous plants, if any 
have been planted, being removed. 
This is a point in the management of 
shrubberies, which is almost every- 
where defective; for the gardener 
generally continues cutting the inner 
edge of the verge and digging the 
ground among the herbaceous plants 
and the Roses, till he has reduced the 
Verge to about six or eight inches in 
width next to the walk, this being the 
only part on which he will suffer any 
grass to grow; while the Roses and 
herbaceous plants which have long 
ceased to be either healthy or orna- 
mental are left to display their stunted 
and naked branches, with the dug 
earth for a background. The constant 
digging and stirring of the ground 
breaks off the branches of the shrubs, 
and thus an unsightly gap is created, 
which entirely destroys all the pleasing 
ideas excited by glades of smooth turf 
appearing here and there to penetrate 
among the trees. To produce this 
latter effect, as the branches of any of 
the shrubs begin to spread over the 
verge, all digging and paring ought to 
be left off, and the grass encouraged 
to extend itself into the bays and 
recesses of the plantation. In like 
manner, in a shrubbery with the 
walks edged with box, the box ought 
to be removed whenever the branches 
begin to spread over it, leaving no 
edging to the walk at all except what 
is formed by the retiring and advanc- 
ing of the branches of the shrubs. 
This will form a walk with what are 



called picturesque edgings ; but if a 
definite or a j^urdenesque edging is 
required, it may be formed of brick 
or stone. On no account whatever 
ought any kind of vegetable edging 
to be kept up which does not grow 
freely ; for it is a maxim in gardening 
which ought never to be foi^tten, that 
what cannot be grown well, ought not 
to be grown at all. 

Siberian Ciub. — Pyrus IxKCata, 
and P. prtmifolia. These trees, 
though frequently grown in kitchen 
gardens and orchards for their fruit, 
deserve admission into ornamental 
plantations for the beauty of their 
Crabs when ripe. 

SiBERUN Pfa TaxB. — A hardy 
flowering shrub. — See Caraga^a. 

Si'oA. — MalvacecB, — Stove, green- 
house, and hardy plants, natives of 
the East and West Indies, and North 
America, with showy white, pink, or 
yellow flowers, which they produce 
in great abundance. They are grown 
in loam and peat, and generally ripen 
seeds; by which, and by cuttings, 
they are readily increased. 

SiDERo'xYLON.— Sapote(B, — Iron' 
wood. — Half-hardy and hardy shrubs, 
and low trees, natives of America, 
the East Indies, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Some of the species 
have been removed to Bumelia, and 
one species, a native of Morocco, 
which is hsxdy in British gardens, is 
now called Ajg&nla. All the kinds 
should be grown in loam and peat ; 
and they have all small white, or 
whitish-green flowers. 

SlOE-SADDLB FlOWER. ScO SaR- 

RACB^NIA. 

Sieves are necessary in gardening 
to separate the stones and coarser 
particles from the mould to be used 
for potting, and also for cleaning seedjs. 
Garden sieves for mould should be 
made with deep wooden rims, but for 
seeds the wooden rim may be more 
shallow ; in both cases the wires, or 
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toile metaUigtie, through which the 
mould is to pass, should he firmly 
attached to the rim, the holes or 
interstices not heing more than the 
fourth of an inch in diameter. 

Sifting is the operation of pass- 
ing any kind of soil through a 
sieve or screen to deprive it of its 
coarser particles; and some garden- 
ers sift most of the soil they 
use for potting. Sifting, however, 
should be used with caution ; as 
most plants thrive better when the 
particles of soil are not too fine. 
Turfy loam, for example, should gene- 
rally be chopped small with a spade 
or trowel, and not sifted ; and peat 
should not be deprived of the vege- 
table fibre in which it abounds. Sifted 
earth, when of a loamy nature, is very 
apt to cake together and to become 
impenetrable to the finer roots of 
plants. 

SiLE^NE. — JSUenacecB or Cary(h 
phyllacecB, — The Catchfly.— Well- 
known annual and perennial plants, 
many of which are natives of Britain, 
with floweiB something like those of 
the Pink. They are nearly all quite 
hardy, and only require the common 
treatment of their respective kinds. 
LobeVs Catchfiy (5. Armeria) is a 
common garden annual that requires 
sowing in the open ground in March or 
April. SUene Schdfta is a very orna- 
mental hardy perennial introduced in 
1846. It is a dwarf plant, with abun- 
dance of bright crimson flowers, which 
continue from June to October. 

Silk-tree. — Acacia JvlibrisHn, 
— See AcA^ciA. 

Single trees and single shrubs 
are the grand sources of variety in a 
lawn or park, where the surface is 
flat and without any other resources ; 
and they are also, when judiciously 
disposed, valuable additions to a sur- 
face naturally varied by undulations. 
The great art in putting down single 
trees is, to dispose them so as to form 



groups when seen from a distance, 
and yet so as to produce variety in 
every change of position in the spec- 
tator when near. The kinds of trees 
and shrubs may be varied at pleasure, 
provided some atteutiop be paid to the 
prevalence of one general form or cha- 
racter of tree or shrub in one place. 
For example, if conical trees be dis- 
tributed equally over the grounds, 
along with round-headed trees, they 
will produce great sameness ; but if 
conical trees prevail in one place, round- 
headed trees in another, and flat*spread- 
ing trees in a third, so many distinct 
characters will be produced. The 
same. may be said as to shrubs. The 
sure mode of proceeding on right 
principles is to take the different 
genera, and allow only the species 
and varieties of one genus to prevail 
in one place. Single trees should 
always be planted in prepared soil 
raised in heaps a foot or more above 




viG^ 49.— protecting by faggots. 

the general surface; so that after a 
year or two, when the earth has settled 
down, the tree may stand on a little 
hillock. The trees before planting 
should be ten feet or twelve feet in 
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bcigfat, with trunks three inches or 
foor inches in diameter at the surfaoe 
of the ground. The shruhs should 
also be of as large a size as will trans- 
plant with ease and a &ir prospect of 
toccess, and this size will yarj ac- 
cording to the kind of shrub. Ever- 
green trees of the Pine and Firtribe, 
and of the Cypress tribe, the beauty 
of which depends on their spreading 
branches, should either be planted in 
a situation where no fence is requisite, 
or they should be surrounded with 
iron hurdles or some other light fence 
placed five or six feet from the 
stem of the tree, and extended to a 
greater distance as the lateral branches 
advance in length; but broad-leaved 
trees, such as most of the Exogens, 
may be protected by fences placed 
close to the stem. There are various 
modes of doing this : Jig. 49 shows 
the mode of protecting by tying thorn 
branches round the stem, as practised 
in the Regent's Park, London, and 
various other places. 

Fig, 50 shows a mode of protecting 




no. gO.—paoTBCTiw o by laths. 

trees from sheep by t>-ing laths round 
them with wire. In the horizontal 



section, and also in the elevation, a 
represents the stem of the tree, 6 the 
wire, and e the laths. 

To protect single trees from the 
wind, various modes have been adopt- 
ed; one of the simplest of which 
consists in driving a stake into the 
ground much deeper than the roots of 
the tree, and tying the trunk to it with 
a hayband; care being taken not 
to injure the roots in driving in the 
stake. There is another mode of fix- 
ing a tree, which serves also to protect 
it ; and this consists in driving two 
pieces of wood into the ground, with 
their lower extremities spread out, 
and their upper ones tied to the 
tree. 

In planting single trees, and indeed 
trees of every kind, the greatest pos- 
sible care should be taken to place 
them so high above the surface, ss 
that after they have sunk down, ss 
they will do in a few years, they may 
still appear to stand on a little hillock, 
or to grow out of a small mound. If 
we examine thriving trees in a natural 
wood, we shall always find that the 
collar, that is, the point of junction 
between the stem and the roots, rises 
above the general surface, so as to 
form a little hillock. On the other 
hand, if we examine trees in ardfidsl 



no. 51.— NEWLV-PLAIfTBD TRBB. 

plantations, in which the soil has been 
deeply trenched, we shall generally 
find that though they have been 
planted at first level with the surfiuw, 
they will, after a certain number of 
years, have sunk considerably below 
the surface ; or if care has been taken 
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to keep the ground about tbem level, 
by adding fresh soil as the surface 
sinks, they will appear with their col- 
lars completely buried, and their 
trunks rising out of the soil like so 
many posts driven into it by art, in- 
stead of springing firom a wooden base 
rising above the soil like trees and 
shrubs in a natural forest, or on a 
common. In planting single trees, 
therefore, hillocks should at first be 
raised to a height which will for a 
year or two appear quite unnatural, 
as shown in fig, 51, in which may 
be observed a small hollow at the 
base of the stem for retaining water ; 
but they will soon sink down to the 
appearance shown in fig. 52. 




FIO. £2.— FVLL-OROWH TRBB. 

SiNNi^NOTA. — QemercLcece. — Stove- 
plants with large bell-shaped flowers. 
They should be grown in light rich 
soil. 

SiPHocA^MPYLOB. — LobellcLceoR, — 
A sufFruticose plant, with red and 
green tube-shaped flowers. It is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, but 
it is nearly hardy. It should be grown 
in heath-mould, and it is propagated 
by cuttings, which should be dried a 
little before they are planted. 

SiPHo^iA. — Ewphorbihcem. — The 
American Indian-rubber tree. — The 
first elastic gum brought to Europe 
was the produce of the Ficua elds- 
tica ; and as this plant is a native of 
the East Indies, the substance was 
thence called Indian-rubber. It has 
since been found that several trees 
produce it ; and the Caoutchouc used 



for the Macintosh cloaks, &c., is 
principally produced by the Siphhuda 
CahuchUf a native of Guiana. The 
species requires a stove in England ; 
and it grows freely in peat, loam, and 
sand. It is propagated by cuttings 
of the young wood in sand, with a 
bell-glass and bottom heat 

Sisyri'nchidm. — IridecB, — Beau- 
tiful little plants resembling bulbous 
plants in their flowers, but with fibrous 
roots. They* are all natives of Ame- 
rica, and they should be [grown in 
sandy peat 

Skull-cap. — See Scutella^ria. 

Slipper-wort. — See Calcbola^- 

KIA. 

Slugs. — See Li^max. 

Siff LAX. — SmUhcecB, — Evergreen 
monocotyledonous, dicecious, climbing 
shnibs, with curiously-ribbed leaves, 
and numerous tendrils, which they 
twine round every object within their 
reach. The roots are thick and fleshy, 
and from them (and particularly those 
of one species) the drug called sarsa- 
parilla is made. The flowers are 
small and whitish ; and those of the 
female plants are succeeded by red or 
black berries. The handsomest spe- 
cies is S. rubenSf the tendrils of which 
are of a bright red ; and the next is 
S. excilsay from the large size of its 
leaves. All the species may be grown 
in the common garden soil ; but they 
should be planted in a shady situation, 
and kept rather moist. S. China and 
some other species are rather tender, 
and require protection from severe 
frosts. 

Snails. — See Hb^iz. 

Snail-flower. — Phashlus Cava- 
cdUa, — A climbing plant, a native of 
India, with lilac flowers, nearly allied 
to the Scarlet-runner. 

Snakb-oourd. — Trichosdnthes 
anguina. — A very curious plant, with 
white flowers, every petal of which 
appears surrounded widi long knotted 
fringe. The leaves and tendrils re* 
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•emble those of the common Cucum- 
ber ; but the fruit it cariontljr ttriped, 
•nd 18 M long and nairow at to re- 
•emble a make. Spedmena have 
indeed been grown more than six feet 
long, and not thicker than the body 
of a common snake. The plant is 
an annual, a native of China, and it 
should be grown in a frame like a 
common Cucumber or Melon. It is 
of no use, and onlj worth cultivating 
as an object of curiosity. 

Smaki-wood. — CeamMut coht- 
Mnut, 

Snapdaaoon. — See Amtirkhx^- 

XUM. 

Smowball TBn. — See Vibu'unuv. 
Smowbcuit. — See Stmphohiga'r- 

PUS. 

Smowdeop. — See Gala'wthus. 

Snowdrop trxc. — See Halb^u. 

Snowplakb. — See Lbuco^jom. 

SoAP-BBRRY. — See Sapi'mdus. 

Soap-wort. — See Sapoma^ria. 

Soils are of two kinds, the sur&ce 
soils, and the subsoils ; the first being 
what are generally understood by the 
word soils, and the second being pro- 
perly designated earths. Soils, ac- 
cording to this definition, consist of 
the crumbling surfitce of one of the 
primitive earths, mixed with decayed 
animal or vegetable matter, and per- 
haps with particles of some other earth 
which may have been washed down 
by rains, or otherwise accidentally 
mingled vrith it. Thus, clay is one of 
the primitive earths; but loam, which 
is compounded of the crumbling sur- 
face of the day, mixed with decayed 
animal and vegetable substances, is a 
soil. In the like manner, lime is an 
earth, but chalk is a soil. When several 
kinds of soil are mixed together,and in- 
termingled with manures, the mixture 
is called a compost. All soils which 
contain a considerable portion of sand 
or peat are called light ; and all soils 
containing sand and clay are called 
loamy. What is called a light rich 



soil, is generally composed of very 
sandy loam, mixed with vegetable 
mould, or the sifted remains of an old 
hotbed. 

SolaVum. — SolanaoecR, — The 
Nightshade*— The flowers of the plants 
belonging to this extensive genus all 
more or less resemble those of the 
common Climbing Nightshade, or 
Bitter^sweet of the hedges, and indeed 
those of the Potato, whii^ belong 
to this genus. They are all rather 
pretty, but their foliage is too coarse 
to be omamentaL 8, eampannUdtwm 
is perhaps the handsomeat ^ecies. 
Some of the qiecies require a stove, 
others the greenhouse, and others the 
open air; but they all agree in liking 
a rich light soil, and they all grow well 
in a mixture of loam and peat, enriched 
with vegetable mould. 

Soldanb'lla. — Primulaceai. — 
Beautiful little aljune plants, very 
suitable for rock-vrork, some with 
purple, and some with blue flowen. 
They should be grovm in heath- 
mould; or in peat, mixed with 
very sandy loam; and they are in- 
creased by seeds, or by dividing the 
root. They are generally grown in 
small pots, and they should neiUier 
have too much nor too little water. 

SolidaW. — CompSsiieB. — Golden 
Rod. — Perennial plants, quite hardy 
in British gardens, where they flower 
in autumn. They are too tall for any 
small garden, and they are only suit- 
able for the back row of a flower- 
border. They will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and they are increased 
by dividing the root 

So'llya. — PiMo9porcLce<B. — This 
beautiful little shrub, though only 
introduced in 1830, is already as com- 
mon as the Flichsia, and it is a fik- 
Yourite everywhere. The leaves are 
evergreen, and the bright blue bell- 
shaped flowers, which are produced in 
tufts near the ends of the branches, 
are so elegant that no one can see 
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them without adminDg them. The 
plant is a mitiye of New Holland; 
and it is so nenrlj hardy, that it will 
stand in the open air if trained i^^ainst 
a wall and slightly protected during 
winter. It is, however, generally 
grown in pots, in which the only 
ohjection to its culture is the circum- 
stance of its having the tips of its 
shoots frequently covered with aphides, 
the only cure for which is constant 
syringing. In the open air it is liable 
to the attacks of a black insect similar 
in its nature to the aphis, but still 
more disagreeable. It should be grown 
in peat and loam, or in heath-mould, 
and it is propagated by seeds or cut- 
tings. The fruit, which is a berry 
full of seeds, ripens freely, but the 
cuttings are very difficult to strike, 
and indeed will rarely succeed with- 
out bottom-heat. Besides SoUya he- 
terophyUa, which is the common 
kind, two or three other kinds have 
been introduced by Captain Mangles 
from the Swan River. 

Solomon's Seal. — Polyg6natum 
wdgare, and P. fMdtijUtrum, — A 
hardy perennial, whichyiU grow freely 
in any common garden soil. The 
English name alludes to the roots, 
which, when cut through, have the 
appearance of Hebrew characters. 

So'nchus. — CompSsitcR, — The 
Sow Thistle. — The common herbace- 
ous species is a British weed ; but there 
are two or three shrubby kinds frt>m 
Madeira and the Canary Isles, with 
yellow flowers, which are very oma- 
mentaL They should be kept in a 
greenhouse, and grown in light rich 
soil. 

SoPHo^aA. — LegtimmoiCR. — The 
conmion SojMra japonica is a large 
tree which grows freely in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and produces its 
large hunches of cream-coloured 
flowers in August and September. 
The drooping Sophdra, however, 
though only considered a Tsriety of 



this tree, is very distinct. It is a 
trailing shrub, sending out shoots six 
feet or> eight feet long in a single 
season ; and when it is grafted on a 
stock of S, japdnica, ten feet or 
twelve feet high, these long sweeping 
shoots, the bark of which is a bright 
green, have a peculiarly graceful ap- 
pearance. The Sophora will grow in 
any soil, but a poor one suits it better 
than a rich one ; and its leaves seldom 
droop even in the driest seasons. 

SouTHsaM WOOD. — See AaTSMi'siA. 

Sowing. — The operation of com- 
mitting seeds to the soil in flower- 
gardening, is commonly done in 
patches; hut sometimes flowers are 
sown broad-cast or in drills, and occa- 
sionally singly. When annuals are 
to be grown in borders containing a 
miscellaneous assemblage of flowers, 
they are commonly sown in small 
circular patches, in intervals left on 
purpose among the perennials, or 
among the Roses and other low shrubs. 
Each patch is prepared by digging up 
a spadeful of the soil and returning it 
to its place with the surface down- 
wards ; then breaking it finely, and 
levelling and smoothing the surface ; 
and lastly, depressing or slightly 
hollowing out a circle from three to 
six inches in diameter, and from a 
quarter to half an inch in depth, 
according to the size of the seeds to 
be sown. As most seeds germinate 
best when gently pressed into the soU, 
a very good mode for anuiteurs is to 
take the saucer of a flower-pot, of the 
diameter of the patch, and gently 
press down the soil; and then to 
strew a few seeds on the level sur&ce 
thus formed. Half-a-dozen seeds will 
be sufficient, of even the smallest- 
growing plants, if the seeds are good. 
The next operation is to sprinkle a 
little fine soil over the seeds, so as to 
cover them to about the same depth 
as the seed is thick. After this, the 
saucer should be again applied, so as 
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to press down the soil and the seeds 
together ; and if there he any danger 
apprehended from hirds or drought, 
an empty flower-pot should he turned 
over ihe patch till the plants come 
up. The larger seeds of flowers, such 
as Lupines, Sweet Peas, &c., may 
he sown three or four in a patch; 
and some kinds of Lupines, such as 
L. OruckthdfMi and L, mutdbUis, 
will not require more than a single 
seed. In the case of large seeds, 
and of all the commoner kinds, the 
use of the saucer for preparing the 
ground, and of the empty flower-pot 
as a protection, may he dispensed with. 

In sowing hroadcast, the hed or 
space to he covered being stirred up 
with the spade, and raked fine on the 
surface, should he gently smoothed 
with the hack of the spade, and the 
seeds afterwards strewed over it, so as 
to lie, if the seed he good, at an inch 
or two apart, or less, if the plants are 
to he thinned out or transplanted. 
The seeds may then he covered hy 
strewing over them some fine mould ; 
and this may be ** firmed,'* as the 
gardeners term it, by gently beating 
the ground flat with the spade. For 
ordinary seeds, raking the surface 
smooth before sowing, and after 
sowing, again raking it, will be found 
sufficient ; and the raking should 
always be light in proportion to the 
smallness of the seeds. In sowing 
grass seeds to form a lawn, the ground 
should be beaten equally firm through- 
out, to prevent it from sinking un- 
equally afterwards; and after it has 
been rendered perfectly smooth and 
even, the seeds should be sown quite 
thick, and raked in so gently, that the 
teeth of the rake may not penetrate 
more than half an inch into the soil. 

Sowing in drills, or little furrows 
drawn by the hoe, is chiefly required 
for edgings ; and, as the plants suited 
to this purpose are small, and also the 
seeds, great care ought to be taken to 



distribute them equally, and not to 
cover them with too much earth. 

Spanish Broom. — Spdftkmi j^in- 
ceum. — See Spa'rtium . 

Spara'xis. — IridecB, — Beautiful 
bulbous plants, that will flower vigor- 
ously if grown in a well-drained bed 
in the open air. — For the mode of 
forming the bed, see I'zia. 

Spa'rtium . — LeffuminiME. — The 
Spanish Broom. — A well-known up- 
right shrub, with upright deep-green 
branches, and very few leaves, which 
soon drop off. The flowers, which 
are in terminal racemes, are large, 
and of a deep yellow. It is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, and, in short, 
of the whole of the South of Europe, 
where it grows in rocky situations, 
and in dry gravelly soils. In England 
it produces agood eflfiect in a shrubbery, 
and it will grow vigorously wherever 
the soil is gravelly or sandy ; but it 
does not thrive in clay, as it has a 
long tap-root, which it can only send 
down where the soil is free. It is 
generally propagated by seeds. 

Spatala'nthus. — IridecB. — The 
Ribbon-flower. — A very handsome 
bulbous plant, requiring the usual 
treatment of Cape bulbs. — See Fxxa. 

Spkbdwkll. — See Yero'mica. 

Spha'onum . — Oryptogama. — A 
kind of Moss. 

Spheno'gymb. — CompSdtce, — 
Beautiful annual plants, which only 
require sowing in March or April, in 
any common garden soiL 

SpinsR O^HRTS. — See OVhrts. 

SpiOBRW0RT.~See Traoesca'ntia. 

Spindlb-trek. — See Euo^mtmub. 

SviRM^k.—Ito8cLceai,—Q9Lrdy shrubs, 
generally natives of Siberia, with very 
pretty flowers. The handsomest kinds 
are S, chamcBdrifblia, with spike-like 
corymbs of white flowers; S, vlmi- 
folia, with flat corymbs of white 
flowers and large handsome leaves ; 
8. hyperidfhlia, or Italian May ; S, 
taUcifilia, Bridewort, or Queen^s 
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l>f eedle-work, with spikes of pinkish 
flowers ; S. beUaf a native of Nepal^ 
-with corymbs of beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers, which it produces in 
"Maj and June; 5. opidifoliay the Yir- 
^nian Guelder Rose, or Nine Bark, a 
native of North America, with corymbs 
of rather large white flowers; S» 
aricefolia, a most beautiful species, 
a native of California, with loose pani- 
cles of feathery whitish flowers, which 
it produces in July and August ; and 
S. s&rbifolia, with loose panicles of 
white flowers and pinnate leaves, from 
Siberia. All the kinds grow with 
most luxuriance in moist soil, having 
a poor and stunted appearance where 
the soil is dry and gravelly ; and they 
are readily propagated by suckers, 
which they throw up in great abun- 
dance. 

Spira'nthes. — OrckidcLcecB. — La- 
dies* Traces. — Mostly tropical plants, 
which require a moist stove. — See 
OacHiDROus Epiphytes. 

Spleemwort. — AafpUnmm, — Very 
beautiful Ferns, which difier very 
xnuch in their appearance, though they 
are all very handsome. They require, 
like all other Ferns, to be grown in 
moist shady places. 

Spo'mous. — TerefmdhaceoR, — The 
Hog-plum. — West Indian trees, which 
require a stove in England. 

Spreke^lia. — Ama/ryUidacece. — 
The Jacobasa Lily. — A bulbous-rooted 
plant, with splendid dark scarlet flow- 
ers. It is called Jacobsea on account 
of the brilliant scarlet of its flowers, 
which the Spaniards in Peru thought 
resembled the scarlet sword-cases worn 
by the knights of the order of St. 
James (Jacob9BUs).-^For the culture, 
see Amaryllis. 

Spurge. — See Eupho'rbu. 
Spurge Laurel.— See Da'phnk. 
Squill. — See Sci'lla. 
Squirting Cucumber. — See Mo- 
mo'rdica. 
Sta^chts. — LabiaUB, — The Hedge 



Nettle. — Shrubby and herbaceous 
plants, natives of Europe and North 
America, which will grow freely in 
any light rich soil, and which are in- 
creased by cuttings or division of the 
root. 

Staff-tree. — See Cela'strus. 

Stag's-horn. — See Rhu's. 

Stanho*fea. OrchidacecR, 

Beautiful Orchideous plants, with 
large white flowers proceeding from 
the root — For the culture, see Or- 
chideous Epiphytes. 

StafeYia. — AsclepiadecB. — Very 
curious stove-plants, with showy flow- 
ers proceeding from the root, which 
smell so much like carrion, that 
flesh-flies have been known to lay 
their eggs upon them. As these plants 
are very succulent, they are apt to 
drop off if they are grown in rich soil, 
or too much watered. They succeed 
best in sandy loam mixed with lime 
rubbish, and they are propagated by 
cuttings, which should be laid on a 
shelf for two or three days to shrivel 
before they are planted. The plants 
from which the cuttings are taken 
should be kept quite dry for some time 
afterwards, as they are apt to rot from 
the wound. All the Stapelias are 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Stafhyle^a. — Celastrinece, — The 
Bladder Nut. — Hardy shrubs, natives 
of England and North America, that 
will grow freely in any common gar- 
den soil. The flowers are white ; and 
the seed, which is brown, is produced 
in a large inflated capsule or bladder. 
The seeds, when bored, are used in 
Catholic countries for rosaries. 

Star of Bethlehem. — See Ormi- 
tho'oalum. — In the midland counties 
the large yellow Hyp^cum is called 
the Star of Bethlehem. 

Starwort. — One of the English 
names for the A'ster. 

Sta'tice. — Plumbaginece, — Sea 
Lavender. — Singular plants, the foot- 
stalks of the flowers of which are 
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eolonred to ts to RMnble flowers, 
while the red flownt mn the white 
pert et the eztremitj of the pniple. 
The handiomett tpeciet belonging to 
the genus is S. arbareOj a native of 
the Canaries, which is qnito shnibbj. 
This splendid plant shoidd haire plenty 
of room for its roots ; and thus when 
there is not a conserratory for it to be 
planted in, it does better in the open 
border, with a slight protection during 
winter, than in a pot in a greenhouse. 
The soil in which it is grown shonld 
be half sandj loam and half vegetable 
mould. It is extremely difficult to 
raise joung plants by cuttings ; and 
though nurserymen contrive to make 
layers, it is so difficult an operation, 
as to be scarcely practicable by an 
amateur. The common kinds of St&- 
tioe are generally increased by seeds, 
or by dividing the roots ; and they 
shonld be allowed plenty of space, as 
they are easily killed when crowded 
by other plants. Stdtiee Fortuni, 
S. inifnicettOy and S. fruU$ceniy are 
very handsome species, all of which 
have been introduced since 1845. 

StbllaHiia. — Caryopk^lUo!. — 
Stitchwort — Very pretty plimts, with 
white flowers, many of which are 
natives of Britain. They are all quite 
hardy, but they grow best in sandy 
soil. The dwarf kinds are very suit- 
able for rock-work. They are propa- 
gated by seeds, which they ripen freely, 
or by ^vinon of the roots. 

Stbna'ctib. — CompStitce.'^S. ape- 
eiosa is a very showy perennial, with 
large and very handsome flowers. It 
is a native of California, and wUl grow 
in any common garden soiL It is 
increased by seed, or by dividing the 
roots. 

Stknochi^lub, — Myop6rince. — 
Australian shrubs, with scarlet flow- 
ers, which should be grown in sandy 
peat. 

Stbnomb'sson. — AmaryUiditeecB, 
— ^Bulbous plants, natives of Meidco. 



S, Hartwlgii has very pretty onnge- 
coloured flowers. 

Stbpbaho^is. — Ascleptadacea.— 
8,JUynb{tnda is a stoTe climber, with 
very dark-green leathery leaves, cu- 
riously bent at the tip, and laige 
umbels of delightfully fragrant wiiite 
flowers. It should be grown in peat 
and loam, and it produces its fiowen 
in spring and early aummer. 

Stbrcu^lia. — SyUnertacens. — 
Steve shrubs and low trees from the 
East and West Indies, with greenish 
or whitish flowers. They should be 
grown in peat and lostm, and tbeyuv 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, not deprived of their leaves, 
which should be struck in sand, wada 
a bell-glass, with bottom-heat 

StbVia. — C<mp69it{B. — Mexian 
perennials, with tufts of very finttj 
white or pinkish flowers, which should 
be grown in sandy peat, and which 
require a little protection during wifl- 
ter. 8, Eupataria is a very pretty 
plant for filling a bed in a geometric 
flower-garden, fit)m its compact hshit 
of growth, and the abundance of its 
flowers. 

Sti^a. — GranUnecB. — Sttpa pe^ 
ndiay the Feather-grass, is an ex- 
tremely elegant plant, which grovs 
fineelyin light rich soil, and is increased 
by seed, or by division of the root. 

Stirkivo the soil is an operation 
of considerable importance in the esse 
of all plants in a high state of caltnre) 
and especially of young plants. When 
soil is loosened to the depth of even 
two or three inches, it admits the «r 
and the rain beneath the surface, an^ 
both, in this manner, convey their 
temperature to the soil, as well as 
their nutritive qualities to the roots. 
It is also remarkable that though soil 
when loosened is advantageous in eom- 
municating a warmer temperature and 
moisture to what is below by admit- 
ting the air and the rain, yet that in 
the heat of summer, plants growioS 
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in a soil the surface of which is kept 
loose, suffer less either from excess 
of heat or the want of rain, than 
plants in a soil which is kept firm. 
This will also apply to a certain ex- 
tent to plants in pots, though stirring 
the soil is of far less importance to 
them than to plants in the open 
ground ; as the heat of the surround- 
ing atmosphere, whether it he advan- 
tageous or injurious, penetrates readily 
through the sides of the pots, and the 
superfluous moisture is exhaled in the 
same manner. In stirring the soil 
among plants in the open ground, it 
must, however, be always remembered 
that the soil is full of roots, and there- 
fore that the stirring must not be 
carried to more than a few inches in 
depth. It should also be performed 
with a fork rather than with a spade, 
in order that none of the roots may 
be cut. The soil should never be 
stirred, except when it is in a dry 
state, and when rain is not expected ; 
because should the soil be in a wet 
state when it is moved, or should rain 
occur immediately afterwards, it will 
defeat the end in view ; viz. that of 
forming a porous surface layer, readily 
permeable by air and water, 
Stitchwort. — See Stblla^kia. 
Stock. — See Matthi^ola. 
SroNE-caop. — See Se^dum. 
Stool. — A tree or shrub which has 
its branches pressed down to make 
layers. — Seefiff, 53. 
Storax.— ^e Sty^rax, 
Stove. — The name given the plant- 
houses used for keeping tropical plants. 
— See Hothouses. 

Stramonium. — SoUmcLcece, — The 
Thom Apple. — Large showy plants, 
conspicuous alike for their leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. They grow best 
in chalk or a calcareous loam; and 
they are so completely hardy in Bri- 
tain, and grow so freely from seed, 
that the common kind has become 
natoialised, and is frequently found 



grovring wild. When these plants 
are grown in gardens, they should be 




FIO. 53.— A STOOL WITH BBVBRAL OF THC 
SHOOTS LAYERSO. 

allowed plenty of room, as their 
principal beauty is the wide-spread- 
ing and luxuriant character of their 
foliage. 

Stranvji^sia. — Rosacece. — The 
new name for Crcake^gug gladica, an 
evergreen tree, a native of Nepal, with 
glaucous leaves, woolly beneath, and 
white flowers. It appears to be hardy, 
or very nearly so, and it is very hand- 
some. It is generally propagated by 
grafting on the common Hawthorn. 

Strawberry Blite. — See Bli*- 
tum. 

Strawberry Tree. — See A'rbu- 
tus. 

Strbli'tzia. — Mmacece, — Mag- 
nificent plants with large long leaves, 
and very large and singular looking 
orange and purple flowers. They are 
generally grown in a stove, but they 
will flower in a greenhouse or room 
if kept sufficiently moist. They should 
be grown in light sandy loam. They 
are very difficult to propagate, but 
they sometimes send up sudcers, and 
sometimes ripen seeds. 

Streptanthe'ra. — IrideoB. — Cape 
bulbs with very showy flowers ; which 
may either he grown in pots, or in 
beds in the open air. — For theculture, 
see Fxu. 
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Strxptoca'rpus. — BignonieieecB, 
•—A very handsome perennial plant 
from South Africa, which requires a 
stove in England ; hut which, when 
properly treated, produces its heauti- 
ful and elegant pale purple flowers in 
great ahundance. It is nearly allied 
to Gloxinia, hut it has twisted seed- 
pods. It should he grown in equal 
parts of peat, loam, and sand; and it 
is incroased hy seeds, which it ripens 
freely. 

Stua'rtia. — Temstrcemiaceo!. — A 
North American shruh or low tree, 
with large white flowers, nearly allied 
to Malachod^ndron. It will grow in 
any common garden-soil that is toler- 
ahly light, and it flowers froely. It 
is propagated hy layers, or cuttings. 
■ S ee Malachoob'ndron. 

Sttli'dium. — StylidecB, — Austrsr 
lian shruhs and peronnials, generally 
kept in a greenhouse, with small 
pinkish or purple flowers, the stamens 
of which are irritable, and move 
when touched. All the species should 
be grown in sandy peat, or heath 
mould; and the perennials aro pro- 
pagated by seeds or division of the 
root, and the shrubby species by 
cuttings. 

Styphe^lia. — EpacridacecB. — 8. 
ivhifii^a is a very elegant little 
plant, a native of tiie south-east of 
Australia. It requires only the 
usual treatment of the E'pacris tribe. 

StyHiax. — StyrctdnetB, — Storax. 
—Ornamental shrubs, with white 
flowers, natives of Europe and North 
America; which grow best in sandy 
peat or heath-mould, and flower freely. 
They are propagated by layers. 

Succory. — CichJbTivm FrU'^yus is 
R British plant, with brilliant blue 
flowers, which grows freely in sandy 
soils, and which may be grown with 
the groatest ease in gardens. 

Succulent Plants aro those which 
have both their stems and leaves 
provided with so few stomata, as 



to be able to rotain a great por- 
tion of the moisturo which is eva- 
porated by other plants. These 
plants are generally natives of sandy 
deserts, whero for half the year they 
are entirely destitute of water, and 
where their capability of retaining 
moisture is necessary to keep them 
alive. When grown in Europe, they 
are well adapted for sitting-rooms, as 
they are capable of bearing a greater 
degree of dryness in the air than 
most other plants; but they are very 
liable to be injured by too much 
water, as in the cloudy atmosphere of 
England their stomata aro not su£S- 
ciently numerous to enable them to 
throw it off, and it rots them, or, 
as gardeners express it, they damp 
off. All succulent plants, when grown 
in pots, should have abundant drain- 
age, and should never be suffered to 
stand with water in the saucer ; and 
the soil in which they are grown 
should be mixed with sand or lime- 
rubbish to keep it open, and in a 
state fit for their roots to penetrate 
through it. 

SUFFRUTICOSB PLANTS «te thoSO 

which are shrubby at the base, but 
herbaceous in the upper part of the 
stem; such as the common Wall- 
flower, the Brompton, or Queen 
Stock, 7&ms sempervirenSf &c. 

Sugar-cane. — See Sa'ccharuh. 

Sumach. — See Rhu's. 

Summer Cypress. — See Ko^chia« 

Sundew. — See Dro'sera. 

Sunflower. — See Helia'nthus. 

Sun-rose. — See Helia'nthemdm. 

Sutherla'ndea. — Legum'Maa!. — 
A pea-flowered shrub, with scarlet 
flowers, formerly caXL^Coliiteafint- 
t^scens; a native of the Gape of 
Good Hope, which is half-hardy in 
British gardens, and which should be 
grown in sandy loam. 

Swainso'nia. — LegumdnoacB, — * 
Pea-flowered shrubs, natives of Aus- 
tralia, with purplish flowers, which 
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Bhoold be kept in a greenhouse^ and 
grown in heath-mould. — See Aus- 
tralian Shrubs. 

Swallow-wort. — See Ascls^ pias, 
and Chblido^ium. 

SwKKT Bay. — See Lau'rus. 

Sweet Briar. — See Ro^a. 

Sweet Gale. — See Myri^ca. 

Sweet Marjoram.— See Ori'sa- 

KUH. 

Sweet Pea. — See La'thtrus. 

Sweet Potato. — BataUu edUHU. 
— A tuberous-rooted plant, formerly 
considered to belong to Conydlvulus, 
then to IpomoeNi,but now separated 
firom both. It is a native of South 
America, where it is called Batatas ; 
and it requires a stove in England. 

Sweet Sop, or Custard Apple. — 
See AnoVa. 

Sweet Sultan. — See Amberbo^a, 
and Centaure^a. 

Sweet William. — Di&nthus har- 
Ithtvs, — This plant is quite hardy in 
British gardens. The flowers are 
produced in large clusters, each sepa- 
rate flower resembling a small Chinese 
Vivikj except in the calycine scales or 
bracts, which are very long and sharply 
pointed. Some of the varieties are 
very beautiful, particularly those with 
deep rose-coloured flowers, and one 
the flowers of which are white, spotted 
with pale pink. The finest varieties 
I ever saw of this plant were in Scot- 
land, at Milton-Lockhart, on the 
Clyde, where the Sweet Williams 
were so beautiful as almost to deserve 
to take rank as florists' flowers. Some 
of the varieties are more fragrant than 
others. The Sweet William, though 
a perennial, is not a long-lived plant, 
particularly in London or any other 
large town, or if the soil be very moist 
or very dry; and it seldom flowers 
well after the second year. The plant 
does b«st when treated as a biennial. 

Stmpho^ria. — CaprifoUiLcece, — 
St Peter's Wort. — Bushy, deciduous 
shrubs, which grow so fireely in any 



common garden soil, and send up so 
many suckers, that when once planted, 
it is difficult to eradicate them. The 
flowers of 8. glomerhta are produced 
in clusters, and the berries are small 
and reddish. 8. rcieemosa, the Snow- 
berry, has pinkish flowers, which are 
disposed in such loose racemes as to 
appear almost solitary ; and which are 
succeeded by large white berries which 
are very ornamental. There is another 
species, 8. occidentalis, with very 
large leaves, and drooping racemes of 
flowers, which has not yet been intro- 
duced. All the kinds are natives of 
North America. 8. racemdsa is 
sometimes grafted on LoniceraXyloS' 
teum, to avoid the inconvenience of its 
numerous suckers. 

Symphorica'rpub. — Michaux's 
name for the Snowberry.— See Sym* 
pho^ria. 

Synoenesious Plants. — Plants 
belonging to the Idth class of the 
Linnsean system, and the natural order 
Comp68itaB. 

Syri'noa. — OlHnS. — The Lilac 
— Well-known deciduous shrubs, with 
purplish or white flowers, natives of 
Europe, and the colder parts of Asia, 
and valuable in British sbrubberies 
for the early appearance of their leaves 
in spring, and for the beauty and frar 
grance of their flowers. There aro 
several species and varieties, varying 
principally in the colour of the flowers. 
They are all quite hardy in British 
gardens, and they will grow in any 
common soil. They are propagated 
by layers and suckers, which they pro- 
duce in great abundance. 



rPABERNiEMONTA^NA. — ^po- 
-*■ cynecB. — Trees and shrubs from 
the East and West Indies^ which re- 
quire a stove in England. They have 
generally white fragrant flowers, re- 
sembling those of the common Jas- 
mine, but are many times larger. 
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Thej ihoold be grown in loun uid 
pMt ; and thej an propagated bj cni- 
tinga, which require a moitt heat to 
make them itrike. 

Tacamaiuc* — The Indian name for 
the Balaam Poplar; a tpedea that 
should be caltivated in oinamental 
plantations for the beautiful yellowish 
green of its leaTea, which appear Yvrj 
earij in spring. 

TacsoVia. Pau^floriUxat, 

Climbing planta, nearly allied to the 
Passion Flowers, with pinkish flowers, 
and golden, ball-like fruit. They are 
sometimes kept in a store, but thej 
will both grow and flower freely in 
greenhouse-heat. They should be 
grown in sandy loam and peat, and 
they are propagated by cuttings. 

Taob'tbs. — CompSiitcB. — The 
French and African Marigolds. Well- 
known half-hardy annuals with showy 
flowers that have a very disagreeable 
smell. The seeds are generally sown 
en a slight hotbed, and the young 
plants are planted out in May. 

Talad'ma. — MagnoUhoeaB, — Low 
trees and shrubs from JaTa and other 
parts of the East Indies, with rery 
fragnmt white flowers, nearly allied 
to the Magnolias. The plants should 
be grown in loam and peat if kept in 
the stove, and they may be propagated 
by layers and cuttings ; but by inarch- 
ing them on MagnoUa purpurea, 
they may be brought to flower in a 
oonsenratory or a greenhouse. 

T ALi^MUM. — PortutacetB. — Succu- 
lent plants, shrubby and perennial, 
mostly natives of the West Indies, 
and with dark-red or purple flowers. 
They should be grown in sandy peat 
with a little loam, and they require 
but little water. They are propagated 
by cuttings. 

Tallies for plants — are of various 
kinds, according as the plant is lai^e 
or small, grown in the open air or 
under a glass, and according as the 
object is of a permanent or a tempMury 



nature. Tallies for treea, as in the 
case of an Arboretum, which is to 
endure for many yean, are formed of 
iron, stone, or brick ; ihoae for herbar 
ceous plant! of iron or wood; and 
those for plants in pots kept in houses, 
of porcelain, wood, lead, zinc, and 
sometimes, though ranlj, of iron. 
Tallies for plants kept in nurseries in 
pots, an commonly of wood, on which 
a little white paint is rubbed witib the 
flnger, and the name written with a 
black-lead pencil; those for plants 
taken up and packed to be sent to a 
distance, an commonly of parchment, 
with the name written in ink; but 
nursery labels an formed of wood and 
tied to trees, or of pieces of lead stamped 
with numbers. The object in every 
case connected with the nursery bua- 
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ness is simply to identify the q>ecieB 
or variety; but in the case of private 
gardens, it is not only to do this, but 
to produce an object that shall not be 
unsightly in a garden. For this latter 
puipose, porcelain tallies (fig. 54), 
which an formed of various sizes and 
shapes, an best for pots ; and tallies of 
cast-iron, with panels for tablets con- 
taining ^e names, to be covered with 
glass (fig. 55), an the most eflScient 
for plants in the open ground. Where 
it is not desind to display the name, 
the simplest and least expensive mode 
is to mark a number on a wood tally 
or stick, and this may be done, either 
by notching the stick with a knife, 
which is the common practice among 
gardeners, or by cutting a portion of 
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it smooth, rubbing it with a little 
white lead (white paint), and writing 
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the number while it is yet moist with 
a black-lead pencil. Of all the dif- 
ferent modes which have hitherto been 
devised of naming or numbering plants 
in gardens (and they amount, perhaps, 
to hundreds), the mode by a stick, 
white lead, and a black-lmd pencil, 
is perhaps the best for private gajrdens ; 
and it is, undoubtedly, by fiur the 
cheapest. In numbering or naming 
plants in a garden, where good taste 
ought to preside, it must always be 
recollected that the means ought to 
be kept subordinate to the end, and that 
the names of plants should in no private 
garden be more conspicuous than the 
plants themselves. 

Tallow Trbb. — StUlingvoL aeb- 
ifera, — A stove plant, which should 
be grown in peat and loam. It be- 
longs to EuphorbilUjea). 

Tamaumd Tree. See Tama- 

bi'kdub. 

Tam ARi'xDut. — Legummbsa. — 
The Tamarind Tree* — There are two 
kinds of Tamarinds; T, indica, a 
native of the East Indies, with yellow 



flowers striped with red, and T. occi- 
denthlU, a native of the West Indies, 
the flowers of which are white. Both 
kinds, however, very rarely flower in 
this country, probably because the 
trees have not sufficient room for 
their roots. The plants may be raised 
from seeds of preserved Tamarinds 
sown in a hotbed; and they are worth 
growing for their handsome foliage. 
They require a strong heat and a rich 
soil, and they should be supplied with 
plenty of water. The soil should be 
composed of equal parts of fresh turfy 
loam and vegetable mould or rotten 
dung, with a little sand or peat« and 
these ingredients should be well mixed 
together before the compost is used* 
Young plants may also be raised from 
cuttings, which strike freely in sand 
with the help of bottom-heat 

Ta'maiux. -^TamariscinecB, — The 
Tamarisk. — Tall shrubs, mostly na- 
tives of Europe, which are sub-ever- 
green, and useful in withstanding the 
sea-breeze. A great many species are 
enumerated in books; but only two 
are common in British gardens. These 
are Tdmarix gdUica, the French 
Tamarisk; and T, germdmca L. 
(MyriccLria germdniea Desv.), the 
German Tamarisk. The French Tama^ 
risk is by tar the handsomest, and as 
it will thrive close to the sea-shore, 
and produces its long terminal spikes 
of pinkish flowers in autumn, when 
people generally visit the coast, it is 
a most valuable shrub for the gardens 
of marine towns. It should be grown 
in a deep sandy soil, and it is propa- 
gated by cuttings taken off in autumn. 

Ta^tis. — JHoscorihoeoRy or TamecR, 
— The Black Bryony. — See Bryomt. 
— The Black Bryony belongs to the 
same natural order as the Yam. For 
the Elephant's-fbot, which was for- 
merly considered to belong to the 
genus Tamus, see Tbstudina^a. 

Tah. — The bark of oak or of 
other treesy after it has been used by 
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Taanen. When it it received bj 
gBrdenen from the taD-pitS| it ii gene- 
nllj wet ftod without heat; but after 
it baa been laid in a ridge in an open 
•bed for two or three weeks, and 
tamed orer two or three times, it 
becomes drier and begins to ferment, 
when heat is eroWed in a greater or 
less degree according to the siie of 
the msss. In this state it is fit to be 
introduced into pits or beds in hot- 
houses for the purpose of supplying 
bottom>heat. For ordinary purposes 
the bed or layer of tan need not be 
thicker than eighteen inches or two 
feet, but when a very powerful heat 
is required, double iJiat thickness is 
desirable. The pots in which the 
plants are contained, when large, 
should at first not be plunged more 
than half their depth in the tan ; or 
even, in some cases, they should be 
set on its surface. But after the first 
Tiolent beat has subsided, they may 
be plunged to the brim. When the 
heap begins to cool, in consequence 
of the fermentation diminishing, the 
tan may be turned orer, and the pots 
replunged, adding a little fresh tan, if 
necessary, to keep the pit to the proper 
degree of fulness. When the heat 
subsides a second time, the tan may 
be again turned, and a large portion 
of fresh material added ; and the third 
time the old tan may be sifted in 
turning, and afterwards mixed with 
new. To prolong the heat in tan by 
diminishing the intensity of the fer- 
mentation, common salt is sometimes 
added; and to increase the fermen- 
tation, yeast, though rather au ex- 
penrive material, is sometimes mixed 
with it. The heat of the tan-bed 
should generally exceed the heat of 
the atmosphere of the house by from 
3** to 10°, according to circumstanoeB ; 
and it should seldom be lower than 
60*>, or higher than 75" or 80°. In 
general, a tan-pit or bed requires to 
be turned three or four times a year ; 



and if salt is sprinkled over it eack 
time, the fermentation will be so 6r 
retarded that the bed will retJiiii its 
heat for a twelve-month. Forthepoi- 
pose of growing Pine Apples, or large 
hothouse plants. Oak or other leaves, 
or even dung, may be substituted for 
tan ; but for the purpose of stiikiDg 
cuttings, tan is greatly preferable, 
because the heat produced is not 
accompanied with so much moisture, 
and hence the cuttings are not liable 
to be damped off. In situations where 
tan or leaves cannot be procured, 
sawdust is an excellent substitute, 
and even the husks of oats. Sawdust 
is an excellent medium for striking 
Epacrfdea and the Cape Heaths; the 
heat being more gentle and regular 
than with most other fermenting 
substances. When tan has lost the 
greater part of its heat, it then fonns 
an excellent medium for striking 
fleshy-leaved plants, such asBrom^Iis* 
which require rather a dry heat, and 
a medium which undergoes the least 
possible change in respect to moisture. 
It may also be used as a substitute for 
peat, if mixed with an equal quantity 
of sand, and will be very useful for 
growing Rhododendrons and other 
peat-earth plants. 

Tanacb^um. — OomposiUe.— The 
Tansy. Herbaceous plants, which are 
quite hardy in any common garden 
soil, and which are increased by divid- 
ing the roots. 

TANQiEa P«A. — Ldthyrus rin^ 
tanui. — See Li'thyrps. 

Tansy. — See Tanacb^dm. 

Taxo'dium.— C7o»f/croB. — See Ds- 
ciDuous Cypress. 

Ta'xds. — Ooniferce, — The Yew*— 
The common Yew is too large a tree 
to be noticed here ; but the Irish Ye% 
from its erect form and broad leaves, 
makes a very handsome plant, which, 
from the slowness of its growth, maf 
for a long tune be almost considered 
a shrub. There are also some Jspsa 
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and Chinese species (some of which 
are now included in the genus Podo- 
cdrpus), which are very omamentaL 
They will all grow in any garden soU, 
and are raised fi-om seeds. 

Tka Tree.— See The'a. The Duke 
of Argyle's Tea-tree, Lycium bdrba- 
rum, is often called the Tea-tree in 
gardens from mistake. — See Ly'cium. 

Tb'coma. — Bigrumiacece. — The 
Trumpet Flower. — All the species 
which now compose the genus Ticoma 
were formerly well known under the 
name of Bignonia, particularly T, ra- 
dlccms, the common Trumpet-flower, 
which is quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, and T. gromdiflora, which is 
nearly so. Some of the species re- 
quire a greenhouse, and some a stove; 
but they all grow freely in a rich, 
light, loamy soil, and they are all 
propagated by cuttings of the roots. 

Telo^pea. — ProteacecB.-The Wai^ 
ratah. — The brilliant scarlet flowers 
of this plant, which are conspicuous 
even at a great distance, are said to 
have been one cause why the coast 
of New South Wales was distinguished 
by its first visiters as Botany Bay, in 
allusion to the great accession to 
botany likely to be derived from a 
country where the plants appeared so 
different. to those of Europe. The 
flower of the Warratah may be com- 
pared to a gigantic head of clover ; of 
the most intense and brilliant scarlet ; 
but it is not common in EIngland, 
probably because it is a very difficult 
plant to manage. The first point to 
be attended to is to have the pot in 
which it is grown thoroughly well 
drained; and the next to allow it 
abundance of light and air. It is 
generally kept in a stove in EIngland ; 
but it succeeds better in a greenhouse, 
at least during the summer months ; 
as it is very apt to become covered 
with insects if it is kept all the year 
in a hothouse. It is propagated by 
cuttiiigs or suckers, which it throws 



up in abundance; and it should be 
grown in heath-mould, mixed with 
white sand and a little loam. It 
should be regularly watered in the 
flowering season ; but it may be kept 
almost dry during the winter months. 
Teno'iiia. — VmbeUifercB. — The 
shrubby species of Harems Ear. — See 

BuPLEU^aUM. 

TKNTHaE^DO.— See Saw-ply. 

Tephri'tis. — A kind of leaf miniug 
insect, which attacks celery and chry- 
santhemums ; the perfect insect is a 
fly which has a very peculiar sideling 
motion in flying, quite different to 
most other flies. From the small 
size of these flies, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to catch them by hand, and Mr. 
Westwood suggests hanging lines of 
string covered with birdlime over the 
rows of celery. The grubs may also- 
be crushed by the hand in their pas- 
sage through the leaf without destroy- 
ing the leaf, and if this be done in the 
beginning of the summer, the destruc- 
tion of one grub at that period will 
prevent the production of a numerous 
progeny. 

Testudina^ria. — DioscorQoB. — 
ElephantVfoot, or Hottentot Bread. 
— A very singular plant, with an 
enormous scaly root above ground, 
from which issues a slender stem, 
with small flowers. The plant is a 
native of the Cape, from which country 
the roots are frequently received. It 
should have a season of complete re- 
pose, without any water being given to 
it when it is not in a growing state, 
and it should be grown in a mixture 
of equal parts of turfy loam, peat, and 
sand; the large scaly root being 
placed on the sur&ce of the soil, and 
not buried in it. The earth in the 
pot should be then watered and kept 
moist till the fibrous roots begin to 
appear, after which less water should 
be given till the slender stem appears, 
when the soil in the pot should be 
watered regularly and abundantly; 
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but no water should e^er be poured 
on the scaly root. The flowers are 
dkecions, and have never jet produced 
seed in England. The substance <^ 
the scaly root is fiirinaceous, and it is 
said to be used by the Hottentots as 
food. The plant has never been pro- 
pagated in England; all the plants 
grown in this country having been 
received in the state of dry roots from 
the Cape. 

THA^tu.— (7<inii«e.— T. deaXbhta 
is an aquatic plant, a native of South 
Carolina, with very curious black and 
white fragrant flowers. It is about as 
hardy as OdUa cethiopica, and requires 
the same treatment. See AHium. 

Thali'ctrum. — RammcMcece. — 
Meadow Rue. — Perennial plants, na- 
tives of Europe and North America, 
which are quite hardy in British gar- 
dens. T, (iquiUgifUium and its va- 
rieties are very showy border-flowers ; 
and T. o^ptnum, and some other 
dwarf species, are elegant plants for 
rockwork. They all grow freely in 
any common garden soiL 

THATCHiiia is sometimes applied as 
a protection to half-hardy trees in the 
open ground. Many hidf-bardy trees 
and shrubs may be protected from 
any danger from frost by laying straw 
over the roots and collar of the stem, 
and then thatching it, as shown in 
fig. 56. 

Ths'a. — TerMtroemieLceai. — Ever- 
green half-hardy shrubs, natives of 
China, and nearly allied to the Ca- 
mellia, from which indeed they differ 
only slightly in the capsule. They 
are only half-hardy in British gardens. 
TTUa BohkOy indeed, requires protec- 
tion every winter; but T, viridis 
will live in the open air with very slight 
protection (such as laying straw, &c., 
over the roots) in severe frosts. The 
flowers of both kinds resemble those 
of small single white Camellias ; and 
they are cultivated more from the 
curiosity which most persons feel to 



see the plants producing tea, than from 
any real beauty they possess. 
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Thbobro^ma. — ByttneriacecB. — 
The Cacao-nut Tree. — The tree, from 
the nuts of which Cocoa and Chocolate 
are prepared, comes very appropriately 
after the Tea Tree. There are three 
species, all natives of South America, 
with brownish flowers ; all of which 
require a stove in England, and should 
be grown in light rich soil. 

Thkophra'sta. — ApocynecB, — 
Stove plants with very handsome 
leaves and white flowers. They are 
grown in loam and peat, and they are 
propagated by cuttings. 

Thermombte]i.-^N o amateur should 
attempt to grow plants in a green- 
house or stove, or even in a hotbed, 
without being provided with a ther- 
mometer to regulate the degree of 
heat. A very ingenious one with 
a long tube for plunging into the 
ground, has been contrived for ascer- 
taining the heat of a hotbed or tan-pit. 

Thbrmo'psis. — LegvmmbscR, — 
Herbaceous plants with yellow flow- 
ers, natives of Europe and North 
America, which should be grown in 
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very rich soil, but which are quite 
hardy in the open air in Britain. 
There is one ligneous species, Thenh- 
fnSpm labv/nMfoUa D. Don {Anor- 
gyris indica Wal.), but it is now 
generally called Pipti&nthtts nepcUin- 
sis. (See Pipta'nthds.) None of 
the species belonging to this genus 
will dirive unless grown in very rich 
mould. 

Thistle. — See Ca'rduus. 

THOMA*siA.-5y<«?imaccaf.-Pretty 
little Australian Bhrubs,formerly call^ 
Jxii/8iop4Udum. They should be grown 
in sandy peat, and kept in a green- 
house. 

Thorn Apple. — See Datd'ra anrf 
Stramonium. 

Thrift. — Stdtice Armhia Lin.; 
Armeria vtUgaris Willd. — See Ar- 

MsHlIA. 

Thrips. — Very small flies, not 
above a line in length, and which 
seem rather to leap than to fly away 
when it is attempted to catch them ; 
throwing up the lower part of their 
bodies at the same time, as though 
they curled themselves up to take a 
spring. They are very destructive, 
and attack both leaves and petals, 
causing both to curl up, and afterwards 
to turn yellow and drop off. The 
larysB are nearly as large as the perfect 
insect, and of a pale yellow ; and the 
insect itself is first yellowish, but 
afterwards becomes black. As soon 
as the ravages of these little creatures 
are perceived, the plants they have 
attacked should be well and frequently 
syringed, and exposed as much as 
possible to the free air ; hand-picking 
in their case being of little avail, from 
the very small size of the insects and 
their extraordinary activity. 

Throatwort. — See Trache^lium. 

Thd^ja. — CoTUfercB, — The Arbor 
Yitae. — There are two kinds of Arbor 
Yite common in British gardens, the 
American (Thuja occidmtMia), and 
the Chinese {T. crieiiUcLUs), both 



having several varieties. TheAmerican 
species is an open-growing tree, with 
horizontal branches; and in America, 
where it is called the White Cedar, 
it grows in swamps. The Chinese 
Arbor Yitm, on the contnury, is a close^ 
growing tree, with upright branches, 
and should be grown in a dry soiL 
Both are quite hardy in the climate 
of London, and both are propagated 
by layers and cuttings; the former 
taking two years to root, and the 
latter being very difficult to strike. 
Besides these there are several other 
species, most of which require a green- 
house or protection during winter. 
The principsJ of these are Tk^ja pin- 
(Ma&nd T, or^cu^toDesf. {CdUUris 
qtuidrivdlms Vent.) ; the latter spe- 
cies, which is a native of Mount 
Atlas, in Barbary, producing the gum 
Sandarach, and being the celebrated 
Spanish wood A leroe^ which is so hard 
that it is said to resist fire, and of 
which the cathedral of Cordova was 
built. It is also supposed to have 
been the sandal-wood of the ancients. 
Thuhbe'rgla. — Acanthaceag. — 
The beautiful climbing plants generally 
known by this name differ very much 
in the colour of their flowers, though 
very little in their shape. Some 
botanists divide them into three genera. 
T, HawtaynehnOy with dark-purplish 
flowers, they call Mey^nia; and of 
T, cocdnea, with three other nearly- 
allied species, they have formed the 
genus Hexac^ntris ; while they leave 
T'.^ra^K^ora, with dark blue flowers, 
T,fragr€m8f the flowers of which are 
white and sweet-scented, T. cmran-' 
tlcuja, with orange flowers, and^ T» 
idatii, vrith buff flowers, with' its 
white-flowered variety, in the genus 
Thunb^rgia. T, alata and T, amwnr 
^taca> which is probably only a darker- 
coloured variety, are the most common 
of these kinds, and they may be grown 
either as stove or greei^ouse climbers, 
or as half-hardy annuals. T, cUtUa 
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is a naUve of the East Indies, and 
when treated as either a greenhouse 
or a stove pknt it is very apt to be 
covered with the red spider (see A'ca- 
Kos) ; but these insects seldom appear 
upon it when it is grown in the open 
air. When treated as an annual, the 
seeds should be sown in January on 
a slight hotbed, or in a sheltered situ- 
ation in the open ground. The best 
soil for them is equal parts of peat 
and silver sand, to which a little 
vegetable mould may be added. The 
soil should be kept moist, but it should 
be well draiued, as the plants will 
perish if either kept too dry or suffered 
to have their roots in stagnant water. 
When planted in the open air where 
they are finally to remain, the long 
shoots should be pegged down at the 
joints all over the bed; and thus 
treated they will send up innumerable 
flower-stalks, so as to make the whole 
bed appear a mass of flowers. T, au- 
ramttcLca may be treated in the same 
manner ; but T, a, cUbiflora is rather 
more tender, and appears generally to 
succeed better in a greenhouse than 
in the open air. When these plants 
are grown in a stove, and beset with 
the red spider, the only way to destroy 
it is to syringe them with water heated 
to 120*^. The other species of Thun- 
b^rgia are always kept in the stove, 
and I believe have never been treated 
as annuals, though most of them seed 
freely. They are grown in loam and 
peat, and are propagated by cuttings. 

Thyme.— See Thy'mus. 

Thy'mus.— Xo6wto.~The Thyme. 
-^Fragrant dwarf shrubs, very suit- 
able for rockwork. T. grcmdifibrm is 
perhaps the most ornamental. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
and are increased by dividing the root. 

TuYSANo^os. — AsphodelecB, — 
Australian plants, with very singularly 
^nged flowers. The flowers expand 
about eight o'clock in the morning, 
and they close at two, never remain- 



ing unclosed longer than six hours. 
They are grown in a greenhouse or 
stove, in sandy loam or peat; and, 
like all the Australian plants, care 
should be taken not to let them suffer 
from any excess, either of drought 
or moisture. They are propagated 
either by division of the root, or by 
seed. 

TioiA Flowbb.. — See Tigri'dia. 

Tjori'oia. — Iridece. — The Tiger 
Flower. — The commonest species of 
this splendid bulb was formerly called 
Ferraria T^igridia, but it is now 
changed to Tigridia pavinia; there 
is a variety odled T, p. leona, and a 
second species called T, conckiifiora. 
They are all extremely handsome, 
producing abundance of their magni- 
ficent flowers in the open ground, 
which, however, are very short-lived, 
seldom remaining expanded more than 
a few hours. The plants are natives 
of Mexico, and the bulbs may be 
suffered to remain in the ground all 
the year, if they can be kept diy; 
there being more danger of their being 
destroyed by wet than frost. The best 
mode of treating them is perhaps that 
recommended for the Ixia. — See I'xu. 

Tile-root. — See Geissorhi^a. 

Tilla'ndsia. — Bromdiac&B, — 
Very curious stove-plants, most of 
which are parasitical, and noay be 
treated like the stove Orckidacece. — 
(See Orchidrous Epiphytes.) The 
others may be potted in a mixture of 
peat and loam, and propagated by 
suckers. They have all showy flowers, 
which they produce abundantly* 

Toad-fulx. — See Lina^ria. 

Tobacco. — See Nicotia^a. 

To'lpis. — See Hawkweed. 

ToNQuiN Bean. — Dipterix odo- 
rhia Schreb. {Ba^oima Tongo 
Gsert.) — A leguminous plant, of no 
beauty in its flowers, which are pur- 
ple, but cultivated for its bean-like 
seeds, which are remarkably fragrant. 
It is a native of Guiana, where it is a 
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tall tree ; and it requires a stove in 
England, where it may be grown in a 
compost of peat and loam. 
TooTHACHK-TREB. — See Xantho'x- 

TLUM. 

Topiary. — The art of cutting yews 
and other trees into curious shapes, 
by putting a wire frame-work over 
them, and then clipping the trees into 
the desired form. This art was prac- 
tised to such an extent in ancient 
Rome, that the word for topiarist was 
used as synonymous with that for gar- 
dener. 

ToRR^iA. — ScrophMrince. — 
Australian plants with pretty flowers, 
which require to be kept in a green- 
house, and grown in sandy loam. 
One species is a half-hardy annual, 
which may be raised on a hotbed, 
and planted out in May. 

ToRM enti'lla. — RoaacecB. — Bri- 
tish plants, with yellow flowers, which, 
though weeds, look very well on rock- 
work. The double-flowered variety 
of T, ericta is very omamentaL 

Torrb'ya. — Coniferce. — A very 
handsome evergreen tree, a native of 
Florida, in North America, nearly 
allied to the yew, and forming a link 
between that tree and the Hemlock 
spruce. 

Tc/rtula. — Oryptogamia MHacL 
— Wall-moss. — A kind of moss, very 
useful in making moss-houses, from 
the brightness and variety of its co- 
lours ; some of the species being of a 
dark blue green, others of a rich yel- 
lowish green, others of a very pale pea- 
green, and one of a dark rich brown. 
They are all common in Britain. 

Touch-me-not. — See Impa^tisns. 

Tourvbfo'rtia. — Boraginece. — 
Hothouse and greenhouse shrubs, and 
hardy and half-hardy perennials, na- 
tives of South America. T. Mesaer- 
ichnUdia is a greenhouse shrub, with 
Tery fragrant flowers, which have no 
beauty ; and T. Juliotropimdea is a 
half-luurdy perennial, strongly resem- 



bling the Heliotrope in its flowers, 
but without any fragrance. They are 
all fr^e-growing plants in sandy loam, 
and they are propagated by cuttings. 

Trachf/lium. — Campcmvlticece, — 
Throatwort. — The most common spe- 
cies, T. cceruleumf is a half-hardy 
biennial, which requires to be raised 
on a hotbed, kept in a frame during 
winter, and planted out in spring, 
where it is to flower, in rich mould. 

Trachyme^me. — Umbelliferce. — 
Australian shrubs, requiring a green- 
house. For the beautiful annual 
species, T. ccerulea, see Didi'scub. 

Tradesca'ntia. — Commdinece. — 
Spiderwort. — Handsome herbaceous 
plants, the common kinds of which 
only require planting in the open 
ground, and in any common garden 
soiL There are, however, several 
hothouse plants belonging to the ge- 
nus, and two or three Mexican or 
South American annuals, which all 
require a light soil, enriched with 
rotten dung, or vegetable mould. 

Traoopo^oon. CompSsitcB. — 

Croat's Beard. — Ornamental biennial 
plants, natives of Europe, which only 
require to receive the common treat- 
ment of similar plants, and to be 
grown in any ganlen soil. Of the 
British species, the most remarkable 
are T. prcUinsiSf the popular name of 
which is Go-to-bed-at-noon, from the 
flowers closing in the middle of the 
day, and which has large yellow flow- 
ers, and a very curious feathery head 
of seeds; and T, porrifoliua, the 
common Salsafy, which has purple 
flowers, and the roots of which are 
occasionally dressed as a vegetable. 

Traoopy^rum. — PolyghnecB. — 
Groat's Wheat. — Omamentad shrubby 
plants, with pink flowers, natives of 
Europe and America, which should 
be grown in very sandy loam, or 
heath-mould! 

Training is an important operation, 
whether it be applied to nailing trees 
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•gmintt a wall, or to tntiniog herba- 
ceous plant! OTer an iron or wooden 
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frame-work. Climbing Roses may 
be trained as pyramids, by fixing a 
pole with three legs, or three poles, 
in the ground, and suspending hoops 
from them, as shown in fig. 57, and 
this mode of training may be applied 
to Tarious other plants. Plants in 
pots may be trained by fixing a num- 
ber of sticks or pins of iron, with 
hooks attached (a), in the earth in the 
pot, and resting hoops on them, as 
shown in fig. 58. 

TRA'pA.—J7i^(2rocAars(2ea!.- Water 
Caltrops. — Aquatic plants, natives of 
Europe and the East Indies, with 
white flowers and very curious nuts, 
which, when cooked, resemble in taste 
those of the chestnut, and are equally 
wholesome. The rhizoma should be 
planted, or the seeds sown, in loamy 
soil at the bottom of the water in 
which the plant is to grow. 

Travellbr*s Joy. — CUmcUii Ft- 
tdlba. 

Trek Carnation. — JHdfUktu 
arboreu8 is, in its wild state, probably 



only the common Carnation which 
has been trained against a wall, and 
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by being kept continually growing, 
has been forced to take the character 
of a tree. It should be planted in 
calcareous loam, against an east or 
west wall, and carefully trained, giving 
it a little protection in case of severe 
frosts. 

Tree Mallow. — Lavdtera. — Be- 
sides the coDunon annual species of 
Lrfivitera, there are nine or ten species 
which are shrubby, and one of which, 
L.phoenicea, a native of the Canary 
Isles is a tree ten feet high. L. ma- 
ritima, is the commonest kind ; and 
as this is a native of Spain and the 
South of France, it will thrive in the 
open air in England, if slightly pro- 
tected during severe frosts. L. tri- 
loba, L. subovhtOy and L. afric^na, 
have all the same degree of hardiness, 
and they will all live and flower in 
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British gardens, if about the same 
care be bestowed on them as is usually 
given to the Tree Pieony. L, (yUnUk^ 
with raddish flowers, L, PgeucUh 
Olhiaf with pale purple flowers, 
L, imguictUata^ and L. hispida, are 
all shrubby species, which require a 
greenhouse, and should be grown in 
loam and peat. 

Trefoil. — See Tufo^ium. 

Trxmb^ll A. — CrypU>gamiaF{ingu 
— A kind of lichen found on tibe 
ground and on trees in damp places, 
and resembling jelly. 

TRETiai^MA. — Scrophutdrinai. — 
The plant commonly called T. cocd- 
nea, or Cyrilla pvlcheUa, is now in- 
cluded in the genus Achimenes. It 
is a dwarf shrub with bright scarlet 
flowers, which it produces in Septem- 
ber ; and it should be kept either in 
a store or in a warm greenhouse, the 
heat of which is between 60 and 70 
degrees. It should be grown in a 
compost formed of equid parts of 
loam, peat and sand, enriched with 
rotten cow-dung or vegetable mould, 
and it should be well and frequently 
syringed with warm water, to keep it 
dear of insects. When it is much 
infested with them, it will be advis- 
able to heat the water to 120 degrees. 
It is propagated by dividing the roots 
in February, taking care not to bruise 
them ; or by cuttings of the points of 
the shoots taken off in August ; and 
in both cases the plants are much 
improved by frequently shifting them 
as the pots fill with roots, and always 
into pots only a little larger than 
those in which the plants were grow- 
ing. Thus treated, the plants will 
become compact little bushes, and 
will flower abundantly. For the 
other species of the genus, see Achi< 

MB^MES. 

Trichosa'nthes. — OwwrUtacetB. 
, — See Snake Gourd. 

Trifo^lidm. — Legvminbtoi, — The 
Clover or TrefoiL — Those who are 



accustomed to consider the Trefoil as 
only the common clover of the mea^- 
dows, will probably be surprised to 
find that there are nearly a hundred 
and fifty species, all more or less orna- 
mental. Some of these are perennials 
and some annuals ; and the colour of 
their flowers varies from dark crim- 
son, and sometimes scarlet, to purple 
on the one hand, and to white, 
cream-colour, and pale yellow on the 
other. 

Tri'llium. — MdcmthheecB, — Tu- 
berous-rooted plants, generally with 
dark-brown or reddish flowers, which 
have a remarkably rich and velvet 
like appearance. They are all natives 
of North America, and they should 
all be grown in shady places, in sandy 
peat kept moist. Thus treated they 
will flower freely, and their flowers 
will have a very rich and singular 
effect. 

Tripti'lion. — OomfpMxB. — Chi- 
lian annuals, which are hardy in 
Britain, and worth growing for their 
curious feathery seeds. 

TristaVia. — Myrthcea. — Austra- 
lian shrubs, nearly allied to Mela- 
leiica ; which require a greenhouse in 
England. They should be grown in 
sandy peat, and they are propagated 
by cuttings. 

TritoVia. — IridetB. — Bulbous 
plants with splendid flowers, which 
will thrive in the open ground for 
many years without taking up, if 
grown in a dry sandy soil, or protected^ 
from rain during winter. — See I'xia. 

Tro'llius.— iZofucncttZdcMBi — The 
Globe Flower is a British plant, fre- 
quently grown in gardens, but on 
which cultivation appears to have had 
no eflect There are some exotic 
species. 

Tropjb^olum. — TrtypOBolbcecB, — 
The Garden Nasturtium. — The well- 
known annual plants called the Nas- 
turtium are common in every garden, 
and only require sowing with the 
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Other hardy annuals in spring ; they 
may be suffered to sow themselves in 
antumn. There were formerly only 
two kinds of the annual Tropsolums, 
T. mitjut and T. mtmUf but since 
1830, seTersl Taiieties haye been 
raised. One with very dark flowers, 
is called T, m, atrotangtUneum, and 
another, with dark stripes, tb T.m, 
ffen^ahun. The young shoots of 
these plants are succulent, and taste 
like the common land cress, the bota- 
nical name of which is Nasturtium, 
and hence they have received their 
popular name. Besides the hardy an- 
nual kinds, there are several half-hardy 
species, most of which are kept in 
the greenhouse. The best known of 
these is 7h)pcB!^lvm tricolorumf with 
red, black, and yellow flowers, which 
has tuberous roots, and such very 
weak and slender stems, that it is 
found necessary always to train them 
over a wire fntme, as they are quite 
unable to support themselves. In 
Paxtcn't Magcame of Botany it is 
stated, that the tuber of the root 
should not be buried, but only placed 
on the surftce of the soil, so that the 
fibrous roots may penetrate it This, 
it is said, will enlarge the bulb or tuber 
in " a truly astonishing manner," 
and though the plants wUl not appear 
healthy the first season, they will 
afterwards become extremely vigorous. 
He also recommends using double 
pots for these plants, and filling up 
the interstices with river sand, which 
should always be kept moist. T, 
hrachyceroi may be treated in the 
same manner ; and it would probably 
succeed with T, tvherofunh, a species 
which it is very difficult to throw into 
flower under ordinary treatment ; but 
which grows best in the open ground, 
in rich soil, and with plenty of air 
andilight. ^.jaer^rifMtm, the Canary 
Bird flower, was formerly considered 
a greenhouse plant, but it is now 
found much better to treat it as a 
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half-hardy annual, raising the seeds 
on a hotbed and planting them oat in 
May, near some trellis-work, or other 
support, which the plant will soon 
cover in the most graceful manner, 
producing thousands of its elegant 
fringe-like pale-yellow flowers. 

Several new species of Tropee^olnm 
were introduced from 1840 to 1848 
inclusive. An account having been 
given of a beautiful blue TropfleV>lmn 
having been seen in Chili, collectors 
were sent by different persons to 
obtain it, and in consequence a great 
number of Tropse^olum tubers were 
sent to England in the hope of one 
of them being the desired species. At 
last the Blue Trops^olum, T, azureum, 
was obtained, and it flowered beauti- 
fully in Messrs. Veitch's nursery at 
Exeter, in the autumn of 1 842. There 
are two plants which appear to be 
different yarieties : the one having 
dark blue flowers with a white centre, 
and the other being all pale blue. 
The habit of both plants is that of 
T» hrachyceraSy with tuberous roots ; 
and they are natives of Chili, like 
most of the other perennial species. 
Among the other tubers imported 
have been found several other species 
equally deserving of cultivation. The 
principal of these are T. ediile, with 
bright orange and green flowers, and 
twining stems ; and T. polyphyllum, 
with orange flowers that do not open 
fully, having a green calyx and a long 
spur, and leaves cut into eight or ten 
lobes. T. MorUsidnwn, is a splendid 
species, with scarlet and yellow flowers 
that are deeply fringed. It is a native 
of Trinidad, but it is said to grow 
best in the open air during summer. 
It is nearly allied to T. tuberosum, 
and like that species it is very diffi- 
cult to flower. The choicer kinds of 
tuberous Trops^olum may be propar 
gated by grafting them on tubers of the 
commoner kinds, in the way already 
directed for grafting the Pseony and 
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the Dahlia. For the culture of Tro- 
pcB^ohim pentaphylhimy see Chymo- 
ca'rpus. 

True Sertice. — Pyrm Sorhtu or 
S6rbu8 domistica. 

Trumpet Flower. — See Bigno^- 
vik and Te'coma. 

Tuber. — Tubers closely resemble 
in their nature what are called solid 
bulbs or corms, and appear to be 
reservoirs of nourishment which have 
been laid up by nature for the support 
of the infant plant. Some tubers 
have numerous buds in different parts 
of their substance, like the potato, 
and others have only buds in the 
upper part, like the Dahlia and Ra- 
nunculus. 

Tuberose. — See Polia'nthes. 
Tulip.— See Tu'lipa. 
Tu'lipa. — Tulipacece, — The Tulip. 
The greater part of the Tulips grown 
in gardens are varieties of one species, 
Tulipa Oesneriana, a native of the 
Levant ; but there are several other 
distinct species. One of the most 
beautiful of these is the wild French 
Tulip, T. ftylvestriSy which is most 
elegantly shaped, of a beautiful yellow, 
and very fira^rant, and which is occa- 
sionally found wild in England. T. 
Scaku shlis is an Italian species, and 
T. prcB'^cox, Van ThoPs Tulip, is a 
dwarf plant, that flowers very early in 
the season, generally in March or 
April. Besides these there are twelve 
other species, quite distinct. The 
garden varieties of T.Oeaneridna are 
divided into four classes, the first 
containing the Bizarres, which have 
a yellow ground shaded with dark- 
brownish red or parple, and which 
are subdivided into the flaked, in 
.which the dark colour is in a broad 
stripe or band, rising from the bottom 
of the petal ; and the feathered, in 
which the dark colour forms a margi- 
nal edging to the petals, descending 
into them in various little delicate 
feathery veins. The second class 



contains the Bybloemens, which are 
white, shaded with violet or dark 
purple, and which are also subdivided 
into flaked and feathered. The third 
class are called Roses, and they have 
white grounds shaded with Rose colour 
or Cherry red, and they also are 
divided into flaked and feathered ; and 
the fourth class are the Selfs, which 
are white or yellow without any dark 
colour. Besides these there are what 
are called breeders, which are of a 
dingy crimson, and which are seedling 
Tulips before they have shown any 
variety of colour ; parrot Tulips, 
which are supposed to be a variety of 
T. sylvestris; and double Tulips, 
which are not valued by florists at all. 
All seedling Tulips, when they first 
flower, are what are called breeders, 
and of a dull uniform colour ; and to 
make them break, that is, to produce 
the brilliant and distinct colours which 
constitute the beauty of a florists* 
flower, a variety of expedients are 
resorted to. At one time they are 
grown in poor soil, and only allowed 
water enough to keep them living ; 
and then they are suddenly trans- 
ported to the richest soil, abounding 
in food and moisture ; and sometimes 
they are sent into the country twenty 
or thirty miles from the place where 
they were grown, to try the effect of 
change of air. Seedling Tulips are 
generally five years before they flower. 
In addition to the kinds already enu- 
merated, the French have what they 
call Bi^uettes, which are very tall- 
stemmed Tulips, the flowers of which 
are white, striped with dark-brownish 
red; Baguettes Rigauds, which re- 
semble the others, but have shorter 
stems and larger flowers; and Fla- 
mands, which have a white ground 
and broad dark red stripes. The 
Dutch have also a kind which they 
call the Incomparable Yerport, which 
is white, feathered with bright shining 
brown. All florists' Tulips ought to 
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hare cup-shaped flowers, round at the 
base ; the ground colour inside the 
flower ought to be quite clear and 
bright in the centre; and all the 
marks ought to appear sharply cut 
and distinct. 

The culture of the Tulip as a flo- 
rists* flower requires constant atten- 
tion. A bed about four feet wide, 
and of any couTcnient length, should 
be dug out to the depth of two feet, 
and in it a stratum of fresh turfy loam 
should be laid, and on this there 
should be a layer of rotten cowdung, 
and on that a layer of loam mixed 
with an equal quantity of sand. The 
sur&oe of the bed should be slightly 
raised in the middle, and the tallest 
Tulips should be planted along it; 
the lower-growing ones being ranged 
on each side, so as to make the flowers 
form a gentle curve to the sides of the 
bed. The Tulips should be seven 
inches apart every way ; and should 
be planted two or three inches deep ; 
and the bed should be protected by 
half-hoops placed over it at regular 
distances, over which mats should be 
strained ; the covering being so con- 
trived as to be removed or opened at 
pleasure. When the Tulips are 
nearly arrived at their full height, the 
hoops and mats should be removed, 
and a path being made round the bed, 
a canvas awning, supported on a 
wooden frame, should be substituted. 
When the plants have done flower- 
ing, the leaves should be suffered to 
remain on till they turn brown, in 
order that they may assist in perfect- 
ing the new bulb, which is formed 
every year in lieu of the old one, 
which gradually wastes away. The 
bulb is tunicated, that is, it consists of 
several coats or tunics laid over one 
another (see fig. 59.). When the 
leaves are withered, the bulbs are 
taken up and laid on shelves to dry ; 
after wldch the leaves, if any remain 
on, are removed, and the fibrous roots, 



which will have withered up, are 
rubbed off, and the bulbs are put into 
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a box. divided into compartments, so 
as to Keep the named sorts apart till 
the season for replanting, which is the 
last week in October or the first in 
November. A firesh bed should be 
made for Tulips every year, or the 
soil of the old bed should be changed ; 
as the exudations from Tulips poison 
the ground for other plants of the 
same kind, though they are suitable 
for other crops. The usual rotation 
in Holland is, Tulips, Polyanthus, 
Narcissus, Crocuses, and Hyacinths. 
Mr. Groom, of Clapham, is the 
principal Tulip grower in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and he has an 
exhibition of them every year in May. 

TuLip-TRBE. — See Liriode'noron. 

Tu^A.— One of the kinds of Prickly 
Pear or Indian Fig. — See Opd'ntia. 

To^PA. — Lohdiacece, — The new 
name for the large upright-growing 
kinds of Lobelia, with scarlet flowers. 

TuPKLo-TREB. — NySM sylvdHco. 

TuRMKRic. — (Mrcuma, — Sdtami- 
neous plants with very showy flowers. 
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natives of the East Indies, which re- 
quire a stove in England. They 
should be grown in light rich earth, 
and they are propi^^ted by ofifisets. 

Ti/rmera. — TWncTBcecB. — Stove 
shrubs and herbaceous plants with 
yellow flowers, some of which bear a 
slight resemblance to those of the 
Thunbergia. They should be grown 
in light rich soil, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings, or by seeds, which 
they ripen freely. 

TunpENTiNE-TRBE. — Putocia 5V- 
rebiwtkiu. — It must be observed, how- 
ever, that common turpentine is 
procured from the different trees of 
the Pine and Fir tribe. 

TussiLA^Go. — CompdsUcB. — The 
Colt's-foot or Butter Bur. — Some of 
the species are pretty and worth cul- 
tivating, particularly T. fragr<m». 
They will all grow in any garden soil ; 
but are very troublesome to keep 
within bounds, from the immense num- 
ber of suckers that they send up from 
their roots. 

Tdtsam. — See Amdrosa^um and 
Htpe'ricum. 

TVpha. — Ty]phin(B. — CatVtail 
Bush. — Aquatic plants, suitable for 
growing on the borders of ponds, and 
made pieces of vrater, to hide the 
boundary. 



TPLEX. — LegwminbtcR. — The 
^ Furze. — An erect evergreen shrub 
with yellow flowers, which are pro- 
duced nearly all the year. The 
double-blossomed Furze is very hand- 
some, and makes a beautiful hedge. 
When it is employed for this purpose, 
a bank of earth should be raised tiiree 
or four feet high, and wider at the 
bottom than at the top, and the cut- 
tings should be planted in a drill 
along the ridge. The soil should be 
somewhat sandy, and if there be 
plenty of room the plants should be 
left to nature, to hang down loosely 



over the bank, and they should never 
be pruned except to cut out the dead 
wood. U. ntem grows generally on 
very poor gravelly soils, and seldom 
exceeds two feet in height ; while U, 
europcEi'a, the common kind, in fa- 
vourable situations, will grow ten feet 
high. U. strictat the Irish Furze, 
has no spines, and it grows straight 
upright to the height of eight or ten 
feet. It requires a moist rich soil; 
and it is propagated by cuttings like 
the double-blossomed kind, as it has 
never yet been known to ripen seeds. 
All the other kinds aro propagated 
by seeds, which they ripen in great 
abundance. 

U^LMUs. — UknhcecB, — The Elm. 
— The "Weeping Elm is a very ornfr' 
mentid troe for pleasuro-grounds. 

Umbili^cus. — Cr<i88uldce<B. — The 
new name for some of the kinds of 
Navelwort. — See Cotyle^dok. 

Umbrella Tree. — MagnUia tri- 
pitala, — See Maono^lia. 

Undergrowth. — As nothing can 
look worse than naked ground under 
trees and shrubs, it is useful to know 
what plants will grow under the shade 
of trees. The best mode of conceal- 
ing the ground is to cover it with ivy 
or laurol pegged down. Evergreen 
climbing roses may also be peg^fed 
down, or Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons. These last plants make beau- 
tiful undergrowth, as may be seen at 
Bagshot Park, High Clen, Clare- 
mont, and other places. The Aa- 
Cuba, nearly all the Mahonias, and 
the differont kinds of Periwinkle, are 
all plants well adapted for under- 
growth. 

Ure^oo. — Oryptog^ia. — A kind 
of rust often found on the leaves of 
rose trees and other plants. — See 

MiZrDBW. 

Urti'ca. — UHicaeefB, — The Net- 
tle.— The Roman Nettle, U. pilM- 
fera, is sometimes grown in gardens 
as an ornamental annual, but tbo 
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•ting is mach won« than that of U. 
dioiea, the common Nettle. Some 
of the exotic spedef are ver^r hand- 
•ome; as, for example, 27. reUcuUtta^ 
a natiye of Jamaica, which has red 
and yellow flowers and deep green 
leaves. All the Nettles thrive most 
in a deep rich soil. 

U'sMBA. — Cryptoghmia. — A kind 
of lichen that hangs down like a beard 
from the branches of old trees, par- 
ticularly Oaks, and has a very pic- 
turesque appearance. 

Uyola^iua. — Mdanthhcea. — Per^ 
ennial hardy plants with pale yellow 
flowers, natives of North America, 
which should be grown in a compost 
of peat and loam ; a pit, about a foot 
square every way, being dug in the 
open border and filled with the com- 
post to plant them in. If the subsoil 
be not good, the pit may be made a 
little deeper, and a layer of stones and 
brickbats may be put at the bottom. 
The plants are propagated by suckers, 
which they produce in great abund- 
ance. 



VACCPNIUM.— .EWcAcea?.-.The 
Whortle Berry. — Dwarf shrubs, 
with pretty drooping heath-like flowers 
and rather showy fruit ; found wild 
generally on commons in Europe and 
North America. V, MyrtiUus, the 
conunon Bilberry, is the commonest 
species in England, and there is a 
variety with white berries in Gei^ 
many. The Cranberry, V, Oxyc6ccu9 
Lin., is now called OxyoSccus pa- 
l^atris. 

Valerian. — See YalbriaW. 

Yalrria^na. — Voderianece. — Per- 
rennial plants, mostly natives of Eu- 
rope, which will grow in any common 
sod. The dwarf species are very 
suitable for rockwork. 

Yallisnk^ia. — ffydrocharidea. 
— Water plants, which succeed best 
in a greenhouse, and which should be 



planted in a layer of loam at the 
bottom of the cistern in which they 
are to be grown. The male and fe- 
male flowers are on difierent plants ; 
and the latter rise on long spiral stalks, 
which gradually uncoil above the sur- 
fiftce of the water, while the former are 
produced at the bottom. Before, 
however, the anthers burst to dis- 
charge the pollen, the male flowers 
detach themselves from their stalks 
and rise up to the 8ur£Eu;e, on which 
they float like little white bubbles. 
After the pollen has been distributed 
over the stigmas, the male flowers 
wither, and the spiral stalk of the 
female coils up again, so as to draw 
the seed-vessel under the water, that 
it may ripen at the bottom and burst 
when just in the proper place to de- 
posit its seeds. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the whole arrange- 
ment ; and nothing can show more 
strikingly the admirable manner in 
which tiie economy of nature is 
carried on. 

Yalonia Oak.— QtterctM ^gilopt. 
— The acorns are enveloped in a 
curious leafy cup ; and the tree, which 
is generally of a small size, b very 
handsome. — See Qdb'rccs. 

Ya'nda.— OrcAtdacecB. — A beau- 
tiful Epiphyte, which is made the 
type of a section from the great 
number that are nearly allied to it 
It should be grown on the branch of 
a tree. — See Orcrideous Epiphytes. 

Yami'lla. — Orchidacece. — A creep- 
ing parasite, common in tropical cli- 
mates, which throws out roots at 
every joint, that penetrate into the 
bark of the trees on which the plant 
grows. When grown in an orchide- 
ous house, these plants are frequently 
fixed in a crevice in the damp wall, 
whence they spread out in dififerent 
directions, catching hold of every ob- 
ject within their reach. When thus 
treated, and kept in a strong moist 
heat, the plants will flower ; but un- 
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less objects are near for their roots to 
attach themselves to, the plants will 
never be strong and healthy. The 
native Yanilla is used for putting into 
chocolate. 

Yascdla^rbs are plants, the leaves 
and stems of which contain spiral 
vessels, in opposition to Cellules or 
plants which are composed only of 
cellular tissue. All the flowering 
plants belong to the Yascul^s ; but 
the mosses, fungi, and lichens, are 
Cellul&res. 

Vases in pleasure-grounds have 
often a very good effect, particularly 
on the terrace of an Italian villa. 
Wherever they are introduced, how- 
ever, they should always stand on a 
plinth, broader than the circular base, 
as nothing can have a more unartisti- 
cal effect than to see a vase resting 
on the bare ground. 

Yegrtablb IvoRTf. — This curious 
substance is the albumen of the seed 
of a plant called Phytelephas, a native 
of the Gallipagos Islands, and South 
America. The seed is so hard that 
its albumen is cut into thimbles, and 
various articles for the work-table, and, 
indeed, is applied to nearly the same 
uses as ivory. — See Phytb'lephas. 

Vb'lla. — (kttciferiB. — The shrub- 
by Cresa rocket. — F. PteudchOytima 
is one of the few Cruciferous shrubs. 
It is evergreen, and only grows two 
or three feet high, with glaucous 
leaves and bright yellow flowers, which 
appear in April and May. It is a 
native of Spain, and it was formerly 
considered a greenhouse plant in Eng- 
land, but it is now found to be hardy. 
It grows best in calcareous loam, but 
it will thrive in any garden soil; and 
it is very suitable for rockwork. It 
is propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood planted in sand under a 
gkss. 

Vends's Comb. — Scdndix PicUn. 
— A British weed. 

Vbkus's Fly-tkap. — See Dionjb^a. 



Venos's Looking-glass. — See 
Campa'mula. 

Ybrba'scum. — JSolcmacecB. — The 
Mullein, or Flannel plant. — Showy 
herbaceous plants, generally with yel- 
low flowers, and most of which are 
natives of Britain. The greater num- 
ber of the ^>ecies are biennials, and 
require the usual treatment of such 
plants (see Biennials) : but V. phcg- 
nicevm, one of the handsomest spe- 
cies, is a perennial. They will all 
grow in any common garden soil, 
though they prefer one which is some- 
what loamy ; and they are increased 
by seeds or by dividing the root. 

VbrbeW. — Verhenacece, — Ver- 
vain. — Only a few years ago the Ver- 
benas were scarcely known in flower- 
gardens, except by F. Aubletia, with 
pinkish flowers, and V, Lambirti, 
with purple ones, neither of which 
possessed much beauty. In 1827, 
the beautiful Verbena MelindreSf or, 
as it is sometimes called, V. chamce- 
drifhliaf was introduced from Buenos 
Ayres, and it directly became a fa- 
vourite, though for some years it was 
kept carefully in the greenhouse, and 
considered difl&cult to manage. Since 
that time, however, numerous other 
species have been introduced, and as 
they are found to hybridize freely, 
and to ripen abundance of seed, in- 
numerable hybrids and varieties have 
been raised. They are all found to 
root freely from layers, and to strike 
as freely from cuttings, and to thrive 
during summer in the open air. 
They will all grow in any light soil, 
though they thrive best in peat or 
heath mould ; and when once planted 
they require no other care but occa- 
sional watering, and they spread ra- 
pidly, producing abundance of flowers. 
They have thus become general every- 
where ; and it is now rare to see a 
garden or a balcony without them. 
The kinds principally cultivated are 
the following: F. MeUnd/reSy the 
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oommon tc&rlet Verbena, the colour 
of which it the most hriUiant tourlet 
It is, howoTer, the mott tender kind 
of Verbena, and when planted in the 
open air it it generally killed bj the 
first frott, if not protected. It is a 
proetrate plant, and thonld be pegj^ 
down oyer the bed it ii intended to 
cover, when it will throw oat roots 
at every joint Its Tarieties, F. M, 
latifolia and F. M, tpUndent, which 
are probably hybrids between F. Me- 
Undrei and F. Theeediehna, are much 
more hardy than the species, and 
they are naturslly move upright-grow^ 
ing, though when pegged down they 
throw out roots at every joint in the 
same manner. F. ignea and F. 
airo§anguinea are of a still more 
intense and yet brilliant scarlet than 
F. Melindrts, but the former of 
these is difficult to keep through the 
winter. V. Tweediehna is an up- 
right-growing plant with crimson 
flowers, and it is very hardy. F. T. 
ntp^^ is the best variety ; V.indta 
is also hardy and upright-growing, 
but its flowers are of a pale pink and 
have a faded look. F. lament is 
nearly allied to this species, but it has 
a less straggling habit of growth, and 
the flowers are not so liable to fade. 
F. ArrwniQfMk has an upright habit 
of growth and purplish crimson flowers, 
but it is very tender, and very apt to 
be attacked by aphides. F. AtibUlia 
and V. Xamft^r^ are prostrate species 
and very hardy ; F. SMiiiy another 
prostrate species, has lilac flowers, 
and it has a variety with white ones. 
F. pakhMla is also prostrate, and so 
is F. rulpkurea^ the flowers of which 
are yeUow. The orange-oolouied 
varieties were introduced in 1843; 
the best are F. tpecihsOf with a white 
centre, and F. formic ilegofM, F. 
variegbia and F. mirdbUis are 
salmon-coloured. V. N^UU^ V, 
tevicioideSf and F. venhsttf are Up- 
right growing. The first has lilac 



flowers, the second white ones, and 
the last purple ; the hurt two are of a 
very coarse habit of growth. There 
are numerous varieties of F. teik- 
etotda, all of which are sweet- 
scented; the two called tike Qneen 
and the Princess Royal are of a pun 
white, particularly the latter. F. 
TagUoni has large corymbs of floweis 
of a silvery hue. Seversl blue varie- 
ties were raised in 184S, hut they 
have all a tinge of lilac. F. Lctcbnii, 
and F. ffydranckj are said to be the 
most distinct. The lemon-soented 
plant. Verbena triphyUoj is now 
called Ahyma citriod^ra, — See 
Aloy'sia. 

VBRo'Nica. — ScrcpkuldrtTwe, — 
SpeedwelL — Very pretty perennial 
and annual plants, generally witili 
blue flowers, natives of Europe, and 
many of them found wild in Britain. 
They are all of the easiest culture, as 
they will grew well in any common 
garden-sou that is tolerably light and 
at the same time moist ; and they are 
propagated by seeds and by division of 
the root Many of the kinds are very 
suitable for rockwork. F. epecweOf 
a native of New Zealand, is by far the 
most splendid species of the genus. 
It is a shrub, growing from 3 feet to 
6 feet high. 

Vervain. — See VerbbW. 

Vbsica^ia. — Cfrucyerw. — Her- 
baceous plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers, natives of Europe and Ame- 
rica, that should be grown in sandy 
leam, and which are propagated by 
seeds or division of tiie root 

Vetch. — See Vi'cu. 

Vibu'rnum. — Caprifoliiufece, — 
The Viburnum. — Ornamental shrubs, 
generally with terminal corymbs of 
white flowers. One of ihe beat 
known of these, the Lanrustinus, 
F. Timu, is an evergreen bush, with 
white flowers that are rose-coloured 
in the bud, and dark-blue berries; 
and it is very valuable in town- 
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gardens, as it flowers from December 
till March. It is a native of the 
south of Europe and the north of 
Africa. There is a variety vdth 
shining leaves and larger cymes of 
flowers, but it is rather more tender 
than the common kind. When the 
Laurustinus is grown near a dwelling- 
house^ care should be taken in spring, 
when the leaves drop, to have them 
swept away every day, as they have 
an extremely diBagreeable smell when 
they are decaying, and are said to be 
very unwholesome. The tree Vi- 
burnum ( V. Zentago) is a native of 
North America, and it forms a very 
hardy and handsome low tree in Bri- 
tish gardens. It is also valuable for 
the great abundance of its berries, 
which are a favourite food with birds. 
The Wayfaring Tree, or Wild Guelder 
Rose ( V. Lantana), is another inte- 
resting small tree ; and F. cotmifh- 
lium is a beautiful species from 
Nepal. The most interesting kind 
of Viburnum grown in small gardens 
is, however, the Guelder Rose, or 
Snowball Tree, V, Qpylus, This is 
a deciduous shrub, a native of Europe 
and part of Asia, which is always 
found in a wild state in swampy 
thickets. In a wild state its principal 
beauty lies in its bright red berries ; 
but in a state of cultivation its heads 
of flowers become so compact, of such 
a snowy whiteness, as amply to justify 
its popular name of the Snowball 
Tree. All the Viburnums are hardy 
in British gardens; and they will all 
grow freely in any common soil. 
They are generally propagated by 
layers, but cuttings will strike freely 
if kept moist, and in a shady situa- 
tion. When transplanted, the ever- 
green species should be removed in 
October or November, as they have 
few fibrous roots, and are very apt to 
be killed by a continuance of dry 
weather if they are transplanted in 
luring. 



Vi'ciA. — LeguminbacB, — TheVetch. 
The ornamental species are generally 
pretty climbing plants, with purplish 
flowers, natives of Europe. Some of 
the kinds, however, have white, some 
pink, others blue, and others pale- 
yellow flowers. All the kinds grow 
freely in any garden soil, though they 
thrive most when the soil is deep and 
sandy; and they are propagated by 
seeds or division of the roots. 

A splendid aquatic plant, a native of 
South America, the leaves of which 
have been known to be six feet in 
diameter, and the flowers two feet in 
diameter. It is most nesu'ly allied 
to the Eastern Water Lilies. 

Vieussed'xia. — Irtdece. — ThePesr 
cock Iris. — These beautiful flowers 
are better known under their old 
names of Pris pavonia and Morce\ 
than under their present almost un- 
pronounceable appellation. They are 
very nearly hardy, and may be grown 
in the open border, if treated as di- 
rected for TxiA (p. 164); but as the 
bulbs are very small and delicate, it 
is, perhaps, safer to grow them in pots, 
in equal parts of peat, vegetable- 
mould, and sand, and to keep them 
dry, or to take them out of the pots 
when they have done flowering till 
the planting or growing season returns 
the following year. 

Vi'nca. — ApocynecB. — The Peri- 
winkle. — There are two species com- 
mon in British Gardens, both of which 
are creeping or trailing evergreen 
shrubs, which will grow freely under 
the shade of trees. They both prefer 
a soft, moist soil, which they can 
easily penetrate with their long creep- 
ing roots. F. m^jor is the common 
species, and F. minor only differs in 
the flowers being smaller, and the 
whole plant more delicate. The 
Periwinkle is generally propagated by 
its runners, which strike root from 
every joint, like those of the straw- 
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beiry, and which only want diyiding 
from the parent to become plants. 
When it is wished to make the Peri- 
winkle produce seeds, the plants 
should be grown in a pot, and tU. the 
lateral shoots cut off. 

Vine. — The common Vine ( Vtiis 
vinifera) may often be introduced 
with very good effect in ornamental 
garden scenery, for ooTcring a bower 
or Tcrandah, or training round the 
window of a break&st-room. Nothing 
can, indeed, be more beautiful than a 
Vine in the last-mentioned situation, 
forming a framework, as it were, to 
the garden beyond; and with its 
beautiful leaves looking almost trans- 
parent in the morning sun. A Vine 
also looks Tery well when suffered to 
grow naturally among the tall trees of 
a lawn or shrubbery, as it hangs 
itself from branch to branch in a 
manner more graceful than any art 
can hope to imitate. Vines thus 
treated would have a very good effect 
in the grounds of m Italian villa. 
The three American species, V. La- 
brutca, or the Wild Vine, V.vtdpina, 
or the Fox Grape, and V. ftparwi, or 
the sweet-scented Tine, the flowers 
of which smell like Mignonette, are 
all very suitable for growing in the 
open air, fh>m their extreme hardi- 
ness. All Vines like a very rich and 
somewhat moist soil, and thrive best 
when their roots can get access to a 
drain, sewer, or muddy pond. 

Vi^oLA. — VioliicecB, — Beautiful 
perennial dwarf plants, natives of 
Europe and North America, and 
growing generally on the moist shady 
banks in woods. There are nearly 
150 kinds grown in British gardens, 
but the most common are V, odorata 
(see Violet), and V, tricolor (see 
Heart*b-base). The Fan-leaved Vio- 
let {V, JlabeUifblia), and the Hollow- 
leaved Violet ( V. cwuUata)f are both 
American species, with large and 
handsome flowers. All the species 



should be grown in peat and loam 
kept moist, and they all thrive best 
in a shady situation. 

Violet. — The common sweet- 
scented Violet (F. odorata) is a Bri- 
tish plant, which grovrs in woods or 
on and under banks. The white Vio- 
lets are found generally in calcareous 
soils ; and the sweetest I ever smelt 
were, 1 think, those I hare gathered 
growing among the limestone rocks 
in the woods of Dudley Castle. In 
garden culture, however, what are 
called the Neapolitan and Russian 
Violets are the most useful, as they 
flower during the winter months ; and 
of these the Neapolitan are the sweet- 
est These delightful Violete, which 
flower firom October to April or May, 
should be grown in pots or boxes, 
where they can be covered with a 
hand-glass, in case of severe frost 
They should be propagated by run- 
ners taken off in May, and removed 
to prepared beds in the open garden, 
the soil of which should be composed 
of equal parts of heath-mould, leaf- 
mould, and strong yellow loam, but 
no dung. The plants should be a 
foot apart every way, and kept dear 
of runners. They should be freely 
watered during the summer months ; 
but in August they should be 8u£fered 
to become rather dry, to give them a 
season of rest About the middle of 
September they should be removed to 
the place where they are to flower, 
and this should be so contrived as to 
allow them to have a bottom-heat of 
70' or 80". The best mode of effect- 
ing this is to make a hotbed, the sur- 
&ce of which is brought to within 
ten inches of the lights. The plants 
should be taken up with balls of earth 
attached, and the space between them 
filled in with yellow loam, rotten 
dung, vegetable-mould, and heath- 
mould. After planting they should 
be well and frequently watered during 
two days with warm water, and then 
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again about a month aftei'wards. 
With these exceptions, the plants are 
kept dry till February. During se- 
vere weather the hotbed must be 
covered with mats, &c., admitting 
dry air when practicable. The sur- 
face of the bed should be covered with 
coarse river sand to keep off the slugs. 
Another mode is to take off the run- 
ners in May, and to plant them at once 
in the pots or boxes in which they are 
to flower. These pots or boxes should 
be well drained by having a layer of 
potsherds of considerable thickness 
at the bottom; and they should be 
filled up with a compost made of two- 
fourths of vegetable mould, one of 
loam, and one of silver sand. They 
should be covered with a hand-glass 
during heavy rains, or in frosty wea- 
ther ; and if the flrost is very severe 
a mat should be put over the glass. 
When the pots or boxes are intro- 
duced into a sitting-room, they should 
be watered twice a day, but once will 
be sufficient if the plants are grown 
in the open air. It must be observed 
that plants in a sitting-room, where a 
constant fire is kept, are generally in 
an equal degree of heat to a hot-house 
at 65^ ; only the air of the living- 
room is much drier than that of the 
stove, and, to counteract this, addi- 
tional watering is required. The 
common Violets only require planting 
on a sloping bank in a shady place, in 
a peaty soU, where they will have 
moisture, but where their roots will 
not be exposed to the effects of stag- 
nant water. 

Viper's Buoloss. — See ETchium. 

Viper's 6r4ss. — See Scorzone^ra. 

Viroi'lia. — Zegvmmbsce.—A very 
handsome low tree, a native of North 
America, with drooping racemes of 
white flowers, resembling in form 
those of the Liabumum. It grows 
freely in any sandy soil. 

ViRoiNiAN Creeper. — See Ampb- 
Lo'psis* 



Virginian Poke* — See Phyto- 
la'cca. 

Virgin's Bower. — ClimoHs Viti- 
eiUa. 

Vi'scuM. — ZorcmthdcecB. — The 
Mistletoe. — This curious parasite can 
hardly be called ornamental, though 
it may be sometimes introduced with 
effect to give an air of antiquity to 
newly-planted pleasure-grounds. It 
grows best on old cankered apple* 
trees, but it may be made to take 
root on even a young tree, by pressing 
a berry in a crack in the bark, and 
then tying oiled paper over it. As, 
however, the male and female flowers 
of the mistletoe are on separate plants, 
the berries are not always fertile. It 
is a vulgar error to suppose that the 
mistletoe grows generally on the oak, 
as it is extremely rare on that tree in 
England ; it is found most commonly 
on the apple, and next on the haw- 
thorn ; it is also found on the lime, 
the sycamore, the willow, the poplar, 
and the ash; occasionally on the 
cherry, and sometimes, though rarely, 
on pines and firs. When the seeds 
begin to grow, they send out first one 
or two roots, which ascend for a short 
time and then turn back to the bark, 
on which they fix themselves, like the 
sucker of an insect. The other end 
afterwards detaches itself from the 
tree, and becomes leaves and shoots. 
The roots of the mistletoe descend 
between the bark and the young wood, 
and no intimate union takes place 
between the old wood of the parasite 
and its supporter. This is plainly 
shown in a piece of an old thorn, 
given to me by H. L. Long, Esq., of 
Hampton Lodge, to which a mistletoe 
of very large dimensions was attached. 
The wood of the mistletoe is of a very 
fine pale yellowish tinge, and it is as 
hard and of as fine a grain as box, 
which it greatly resembles, while that 
of the thorn is dark brown. 

Vi^Ex. — Verben^cece^-The Chaste 
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Tree. — The principal ipedcs an V, 
A'gtutiCditut, which is a dwarf shruh, 
with whitish flowen, which will grow 
in any common soil, and will gene- 
nilj stand oat in British gardens, 
though it is sometimes killed hy a 
■eyeie winter ; and F. inciaa, which 
has pretty palmate leaves, and purple 
flowers, hut it is so long before it puts 
out its leaves in spring, and looks so 
much as though it were dead before 
its leaves expand, that it is often 
thrown aside as worthless when it is 
in perfect vigour; it is generally kept 
in a greenhouse, and grows in peat 
and loam. Besides these, there are 
leversl hothouse species, natives of 
the East Indies, which are not worth 
cultivating. 

Vi'tis. — AmpelidecB. — See Vime. 

Yolkame'ria. Ferbeniicea:. 

Nearly all the plants formerly included 
in this genus have been removed to 
Clerodb'norum, and it now contains 
only two species, one a stove shrub 
with white flowers, from the West 
Indies; and the other a half-hardy 
tree, with purple flowers, from Nepal. 



WACRENTKyKFlA.-ffcemodor- 
dcece. — Bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted plants with large panicles of 
very showy flowers, which are gene- 
rally yellow. These plants have rhi- 
zomas or under-ground stems, in the 
scales of which, in some of the species, 
little bulbs form, which, if removed and 
planted, become distinct plants. These 
are the bulbous kinds. The others 
have the same kind of rhizoma or fleshy 
nnder-ground stem, but no bulbs form 
in it. All the kinds are nearly hardy, 
and they will thrive in the open 
ground, provided the situation be 
tolerably dry, without its being ne- 
cessary to take up their roots during 
winter. 
Wahlenbi'rgia. — Campa/Mdacece, 



— Perennial and annual plants, for- 
merly considered as belonging to 
Campanula, and of which Campdfk- 
fUa grandifiora is the type. They 
should all be grown in sandy loam, 
and they are propi^ted by seeds, or 
by division of the roots. 

Walks may be considered with 
reference to their direction, their 
construction, and their management 
In a small garden, the direction of 
the main walks should generally be 
governed by the boundary lines; and 
hence, in a plot of ground which is 
square or oblong, the walks should 
be straight and rectangular ; the ob- 
ject in such a case being to produce 
the beauties of regularity and sym- 
metry. On the other hand, when 
the boundaries of a garden are irre- 
gular, the surrounding walk may be 
irregular also ; the object in this irre- 
gularity being to create a variety by 
contrast in the direction. When a 
garden bounded by straight lines is so 
large as to contain an acre or two, and 
the whole of the interior is to be laid 
out as a pleasure-ground, then the 
walks may be varied in direction; the 
boundary being concealed by trees and 
shrubs, or by artificial undulations of 
the soil. In general, it may be laid 
down as a principle, that all walks 
should be straight when there is no 
obvious reason why they should be 
otherwise ; and hence, in the case of 
all winding walks, if there is not a 
natural and apparently unavoidable 
reason for their deviating from the 
straight line, an artificial reason ought 
to be created. This may always be 
done even on a flat surface, by the 
position of trees and shrubs ; or when 
there is the slightest inclination to in- 
equality of surface, the same sufficient 
reason may be created by heightening 
these inequalities. When a winding 
walk bends to the right the trees and 
shrubs ought to be chiefly conspicuous 
on the left side, and on the contrary ; 
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and the same rule Ib applicable to the na- 
tural or artificial inequalities. When a 
walkismade perfectly straight, thesur- 
fitce of the ground ought to be perfectly 
even for some feet in width on each 
side of the walk, excepting in some few 
cases, such as a straight terrace walk 
along a regular uniform slope, in which 
case the ground on one side of the 
walk ;will rise regularly, and on the 
other side will fall regularly. All 
straight walks should lead to some con- 
spicuous object at the farther end of 
the walk, and facing it, so as to appear 
to belong to it ; and this object should 
be seen the moment the walk is en- 
tered upon. Hence, every straight 
walk should have an object at each 
end, such as a seat, an alcoye, an 
archway, a gate, a door, a statue, a 
fountain, &c. A winding walk, on the 
contrary, requires no object at the 
&rther end to allui« the spectator ; 
because every turn has the effect of 
an object by exciting his curiosity and 
inducing him to advance to see what is 
beyond. Where one walk abuts upon 
or joins another at a nearly right angle, 
it becomes subject to the same laws 
as a straight walk; and opposite to 
the abutting point or place of junction 
there ought to be a seat, a statue, or 
some other object, partly to form a 
termination to the abutting or joining 
walk, and partly to serve as an obvious 
reason why the one walk joins to the 
other at that point rather than else- 
where. At the same time, other 
reasons for the junction at that point 
may exist or may be created ; for ex- 
ample, the surface of the ground may 
be favourable, or trees and shrubs 
may be planted so as to render it ap- 
parently impossible to join anywhere 
else. It has been said, that in laying 
out winding walks nature should be 
imitated, and the track of sheep in 
pastures, or of wild animals on 
commons, have been held up as 
examples : — 



~.** The milkmaid's careless step 
Has, through yon pasture green, from 

stile to stile, 
Impreet a kindred curve ; the scudding 

hare [heaths. 

Draws to her dew-sprent seat, o'er thymy 
A path as gently waving." 

But to imitate such walks would 
be to copy vulgar nature ; and there- 
fore art refines on these lines by ren- 
dering them more definite and elegant. 
In short by exhibiting in them a choice 
of form or line for its own sake ; be- 
cause of the various lines or parts of 
lines found in accidental foot paths, or 
in the tracks of hares, some must be 
more agreeable to the eye than others, 
and it is only these s^eeable parts 
which are to be imitated, and com- 
bined in garden scenery. All this is 
founded on the recognition of a prin- 
ciple which is, or ought to be, the 
foundation of all the fine arts ; viz. 
that Nature is to be imitated, not to 
be copied. To copy Nature exactly as 
she appears before us is the province of 
common art, and may be pleasing to 
many minds ; but to minds of culture 
and refinement, nature requires to be 
copied in such a manner or in such a 
medium as to show art. If this were 
not the case, and if we were to copy 
footpaths exactly, then we should, of 
course, not gravel them, or define them 
by regular edges. Hence when one 
walk joins another, the angles of junc- 
tion should never be rounded off in 
that extreme degree which is found in 
public roads ; where, in turning out 
of one path into another, an obtuse or 
rounded angle seldom fails to be found. 
The iappearance of such an angle in 
garden scenery, whether in carriage- 
roads or foot walks, destroys all allu- 
sion to high art : and hence, in all 
gardens containing winding walks 
which are much frequented, the junc- 
tions of these walks with others should 
be protected by trees and shrubs, or by 
vases or other architectural objects, 
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in such a muiner u to vender this 
roonding of the angles of junction 
impowible. 

The com traction of walks, more 
espedally on soils which are not na- 
turally dry, and oo surfaces which are 
not level or nearly so, requires consi- 
derable skill. The inclination of the 
walk from one point to another should 
be so arranged as to cany off the sur- 
fiu»-water from rain or melting snows 
along the edges of the walks, and the 
undeiground water by drains beneath 
the sur&oe. On even surfroes, even 
though not level, this is attended with 
little difficulty ; and one drain under 
the centre of the walk, or on one side 
of it, will suffice for a considerable 
length, without any braoch drains to 
carry off the water which accumulates; 
but where the surface rises and falls 
alternately, it is not only necessary to 
have a drain under the walk through- 
out its whole length, but a branch 
drain to some natunl outlet is essential 
at every change of surface* These 
drains are not only intended to carry 
off the underground water, but also 
that which collects on the surfiu^e, 
and finds its way to the sides ; and 
for this purpose there are small 
cross drains formed at certain dis- 
tances, which communicate from the 
sides to the centre, and these side 
drains communicate with the surface 
by a small upright tube or well, 
covered by an iron grating or by a 
flag-stone pierced with holes, to ad- 
mit the water. Sometimes the main 
drain, instead of being formed un- 
der the centre of the walk, is made at 
one side, and sometimes in the a 
of walks through a lawn, the drain is 
made under the turf; but in this case, 
as in the other, the small cross-drains 
communicate with it, and are fur- 
nished with gratings on a level with 
the surface of the sides of the walk. 
In genera], these gratings are placed 
close to the edge of the walk, more 



especially when it passes through dug 
ground edged with box, or where there 
is little ground to spare ; but when it 
passes through a lawn, the gratings 
are best placed in small recesses in 
the turf at the sides. In the case of 
dry soils with a porous subsoil of gra- 
vel, sand, or rock, drains may be dis- 
pensed with altogether ; and in those 
parts of the country where the kind 
of gravel used does not bind so as to 
form a sufficiently smooth and com- 
pact surface to prevent the water from 
sinking into it, the side gratings may 
be dispensed with. In tralks on very 
uneven surfaces, such as where they 
are conducted up and down declivi- 
ties, considerable care in the construc- 
tion is required, in order to prevent 
the gravel from being washed away 
during heavy rains or the thawing of 
snow. Two things are requisite for 
this purpose; very complete drain- 
age, with gratings on both sides, not 
more than two or three yai-ds apart; 
and having the surfiioe of the walk 
raised much higher in the middle than 
usual, so as to throw the water imme- 
diately to the sides, and never to ad- 
mit of a current in the direction of 
the walk. The next requisite is a 
much coarser gravel than usual, in 
consequence of which the water of 
rain or snow cannot wash away the 
sandy particles. The most effective 
mode, however, is to wash the gravel 
quite clean, so as to leave no particle 
smaller than a large gooseberry, or 
larger than a small apple, and to mix 
the whole with Roman cement. Were 
it not for the disagreeable dark colour 
of asphalte, walks on steep declivities 
laid with this material would be pre- 
ferable to any others, as being by fax 
the most durable. 

In the operation of forming walks, 
the first step, after the line has been 
marked out, is to take the levels of 
the surface, so as to determine the 
degree of inclination necessary for 
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carrying off the water, and also what 
quuitity of soil will have to be re- 
moved on each side of the walk, so 
as to reduce the whole to an uniform 
surface. The next step is to mark 
out the width of the walk, after which 
the soil is to he excavated. The 
depth of the excavation will depend 
on the nature of the subsoil. If that 
is dry and absorbent, such as gravel or 
rock, then the depth need not be more 
than a foot or eighteen inches ; but if 
the subsoil is retentive, such as clay 
or loam, then the depth, at least in 
the centre of the walk, should be 
between eighteen inches and two feet, 
and it should be at least one foot in 
depth at the sides. The drain may 
be made in the centre, that being the 
deepest part; and this being done, 
the excavation is to be filled up to 
within nine inches of the surface with 
small stones, broken brickbats, and 
such like materials, which are to be 
well beaten down with a rammer. 
On this surface a layer, three inches 
in thickness, of coarse gravel should 
be laid and well rammed down ; 
then the remaining six inches should 
be filled in with the best gravel, which 
should not be rammed, but rolled after 
being raked to an even surface. If 
the walk is to be edged with box, 
that should be planted immediately 
before laying on the three-inch stratum 
of coarse gravel; but if it is to be 
edged with turf, the most convenient 
time for laying it down is before 
putting on the upper stratum of six 
inches. — See Bu^xus and Edoings. 

The management of walks con- 
sists in keeping them clean by the 
removal of all extraneous matters 
from their surface, including weeds ; 
and in preventing wormsfrom working 
in them, and throwing up casts. Leaves 
and other extraneous matters are re- 
moved by sweeping ; but weeds must 
be hoed or pulled up. Every time a 
walk is hoed, it ought to be raked 



and rolled ; and to preserve the sur- 
face quite smooth and firm, it ought 
always to be rolled as soon after rainy 
weather as the surface has become 
dry. To renew the surface of walks, 
they may be turned over once a year 
in spring ; but this is only advisable 
in the case of fine-coloured gravels, 
such as that of Kensington, in order 
to present a fresh sur&oe ; for, with 
reference to the smoothness, firmness, 
and easy keeping of the walk, turn- 
ing over the gravel is injurious rather 
than otherwise. — See Gravel. 

Wall Cress. — See A'rabis. 

Wallflower. — Common as this 
flower is, it well deserves great pains 
to be taken in its cultivation, as its 
principal beauty is displayed at a season 
when there are few hardy plants in 
flower; the Crocuses, Hyacinths, and 
Narcissi, are just over, or beginning 
to decay, and the annuals have not 
yet begun to expand their blossoms. 
In April and May the brilliant yellow 
and dark orange of the Wallflowers 
give a peculiar brilliancy and liveliness 
to gardens, which without them would 
present a naked and dull appearance. 
The common Wallflower (Cheirdfi- 
ihta Cheiri) is generally called a 
biennial, and it does not flower till 
the second year after sowing. It will, 
however, frequently live three or four 
years in £skvourable situations. There 
are ten or twelve varieties; some with 
rich dark reddish brown flowers, called 
the Bloody Wallflowers, and others 
of a light yellow, with nearly all the 
intermediate shades. There is also 
one with dark purple flowers, and 
another with purple and pale yellow 
flowers, the first of which has varie- 
gated leaves. The dark and double- 
flowered kinds should be grown in 
very rich soil, but not freshly manured. 
The remains of Celery trenches used 
the previous year, or part of the ground 
under an old hotbed, will suit these 
flowers exceedingly well ; taking care 
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to mix a little Huid with the toil, if 
it be at all loamj, in order to lighten 
it. As the Tarietiet can never be 
depended upon for coming true from 
■eed, the best way to pxeserve any 
that are very rich in colour, or very 
double, is to make cuttings of them 
in May. These cuttings should be 
from shoots of the current year, and 
they should be about three inches 
long. They should be cut off care- 
fully, and the end should be cut 
smooth at a joint with a sharp knife. 
The leaves should then be cut off 
close to the stem, for about half the 
length of the cuttings; and they 
should be put into pots filled with 
sandy loam and vegetable mould, 
about four inches apart, and three in 
a pot. They should be sprinkled 
with water three times a-day till they 
have taken root, which will be known 
by their beginning to grow. In many 
cases, the cuttings are merely put 
into the open gsrden; choosing a 
shady place, and mixing a little sand 
with the mould, when the ground is 
dug over before pUnting them. C, 
mutdbUis is a half-shrubby evergreen, 
with dark-purple, yellow, and lilac 
flowers, and it requires a light rich 
soil C. alpinus is a dwarf plant, 
with small yellow flowers, and is well 
adapted for rockwork. The Stocks 
which were formerly considered to 
belong to this genus are now removed 
ioMaUkloUt. Both Stocks and Wall- 
flowers are frequently called Gilli- 
Aowers, said to be a corruption of 
girf^fUcy or perhaps of joliea JUtvrs. 

Walls for gardens are either used 
as boundary fences, and at the same 
time for the purpose of training plants 
on, or they are erected in gardens for 
the latter purpose only. They may 
be formed of different materials, ac- 
cording to those that are most abund- 
ant in any given locality; but the 
best of all walls for garden purposes 
are those which are built of brick. 



Stone walls are durable and good; 
but the stones being much larger 
than bricks, the joints between them 
are too far apart for the purpose of 
neat training. Mud or earth walls, 
when properly built, with a coping 
sufficient to throw off the rain on 
every ride, are dry, warm, and very 
congenial to plants, but from the fra- 
gile nature of the mud, they are not 
well adapted for training on. These 
two last kinds of walls should, there- 
fore, be covered with wire or wooden 
trellis- work, to which the plants may 
be tied. Walls made of boards are 
very good where they are not required 
to be high ; and where the boards 
are soaked with tar, or coated over 
with pitch, and placed on a footing of 
brickwork, stone, or oak plank, they 
will last many years. Shelters, as 
substitutes for walls, are formed of 
panels of reeds covered with trellis- 
work; or sometimes in Russia with 
wicker-work, the interstices being 
caulked with mow; and both these 
kinds of substitutes for walls last a 
number of years when protected from 
perpendicular rains by copings which 
project at least a foot on every side, 
and when placed on footings which 
secure them from the damp of the 
soil. Walls have also been formed for 
training on, by inserting large slates or 
thin flag-stones, such as the Caithness 
pavement, either in the soil (in which 
case the walls are not above four or 
five feet in height), or in frames of 
timber or iron, in which case they may 
be of any height required. Such walls 
are always covered with trellis-work, 
to which the trees or plants are at- 
tached. The most generally applicable 
kind of walls, however, and those which 
are by far the best for garden purposes, 
are, as before observed, those formed 
of brick. When the wall is not in- 
tended to be more than four or five 
feet in height, it need not exceed nine 
inches in thickness; and the thick- 
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nees of fourteen inches will admit of 
ten feet in height ; the wall in both 
cases being built without piers, which 
aie great impediments to good train- 
ing. With piers the height with any 
given thickness may be increased one- 
fourth. In no case, however, ought 
garden walls, or indeed division or 
fence walls of any kind which have 
not a load to support perpendicularly, 
or a pressure to resist on one side, to 
be built with piers. The same object 
may always be obtained by building 
the walls hollow ; each side being of 
the thickness of four inches, and the 
two sides being joined together by 
cross partitions of four-inch work. 
An excellent garden wall may thus 
be raised to the height 'of twelve or 
fourteen feet, with the same quantity 
of bricks that would raise a nine-inch 
wall to that height, with the addition 
only of the bricks necessary to form 
cross partitions at every three or four 
feet. The width of the wall may 
either be fourteen or eighteen inches, 
the vacuity in the former case being 
five inches, and in the latter nine 
inches. Where it is desired to save 
the expense of a coping, the sides of 
the wall may be graduidly contracted 
towards the top, so as to finish with a 
coping of bricks set on edge cross- 
wise ; but no wall intended for fruit- 
trees or for tender-flowering shrubs 
should ever be built without a pro- 
tecting coping, because the rains run 
down the face of the wall, and render 
it moist and cold at those seasons 
when dryness and heat are most 
wanting, viz. in spring when the 
buds are bursting, and in autumn 
when the young wood is ripening. 
The same moisture, and its alternation 
with dryness, rots the mortar in the 
joints of the bricks, and greatly in- 
jures and disfigures the face of the 
wall. When, therefore, walls are 
built without projecting copings, the 
exterior joints ought Invariably to be 



pointed with stucco, as in France and 
Italy, or with Roman cement. Walls 
of nine inches in thickness, and even 
four-inch walls, if built in a winding 
or zigzag direction, may be carried to 
a considerable height without either 
having piers or being built hollow; 
and such walls answer perfectly for 
the interior of gardens. Hollow walls 
of every description may also be built 
at less expense by placing the bricks 
on edge instead of being laid flat; and 
not only garden walls, but those of 
cottages and farm-buildings, may be 
constructed in this manner. Length- 
ened details on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Loudon's Emcyclopjb-di4 
or Cottage, Farm, and Villa Ar- 
CHITBCTURE, and in his Villa 
Gardrnbr. 

For further particulars respecting 
the use of walls in ornamental gardens, 
see Conservative Wall. 

Warratah. — See Telo^ra. — 
There is also a Warratah Camellia; so 
calleii because its bright crimson colour 
resembles that of the true Warratah 
plant or Teldpea of Botany Bay. 

Water, in gardening, may be con- 
sidered with reference to its use in 
vegetable culture, and to its effect in 
landscape. When water is too abund- 
ant in any soil, it is to be removed 
by surface or underground draining; 
and the rain, or thawing snow which 
produces water on the surface, is to 
be conveyed away by similar means. 
See Walks. Water as an element of 
culture is next in importance to soil, 
for plants can no more subsist without 
the one than without the other. All 
plants in a highly artificial state, even 
in a moist climate like that of Britain, 
require water occasionally ; for extra- 
ordinary excitement by means of soil, 
or manure, or artificial temperature^ 
will be ineffective unless seconded by 
water. For all ordinaiy purposes, it 
is sufficient to pour the water on the 
sur&ce of the ground, but if the open- 
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tion of watering were cairied to the 
full extent of which it i« muoeptible, 
it woald be supplied ■abtemneouslj 
by underground disina, m it tome- 
timet done in fen lands, and not on- 
frequently in reclaimed bogs, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Where 
the soil of a garden is to be made the 
most of, there should be a substratum 
of gravel or small stones, with drains 
or small tunnels, or perforated tubes 
of earthenware at regular distances, 
communicating with a supply.of water 
a few feet above the surface of the 
soil, by which water might be ad- 
mitted at pleasure, so as to irrigate' 
the whole of the under strata, and 
to supply moisture to the roots of the 
plants altogether, independently of 
what they might receive either artifi- 
cially or naturally from the surfiu». 
This would be of great advantage in 
dry soils, not only to crops of herba- 
ceous vegetables, and to the plants 
of flower-gardens, but to fruit-bves, 
forest-trees, and useful or ornamental 
shrubs. It would be more especially 
useful in the case of orebards to set 
the blossoms in spring, and to swell 
off the fruit in autumn. It would 
produce astonishing effects in the case 
of fruit-trees planted against walls, 
and on vines planted on prepared 
borders, and on peach-trees in a state 
of forcing. The only objection to this 
mode of applying water is the expense. 
Water, considered with reference 
to its quality, should be without the 
admixture of extraneous mineral sub- 
stances, such as acids or alkalies ; and 
it should be of the same temperature 
as the soil, or higher rather than 
lower. In order that it should be of 
the same temperature as the soil, it is 
necessary to expose it to the action of 
the atmosphere in ponds or basins 
before using, and even when taking 
the water from such ponds or basins, 
the surface-stratum of the water ought 
always to be taken by dipping in the 



watering-pot in such a manner as that 
only the sur&ce of the water should 
run into it. In the application of 
water to plants, the most general 
mode is to pour it at their roots ; bat 
in doing this it is not necessary that 
the water should touch the stems or 
the collar of the plant. On the con- 
trary, the stems of tender plants, and 
even the soil for an inch or two all 
round them, are better k^t dry; 
because the moisture on the collar is 
i4>t to create decay. The fibres which 
absorb the moisture and convey it to 
the leaves of the plants, are always 
extended to some distance from the 
stem; and hence it follows that a 
plant may be moistened immediately 
round the stem without rendering it 
any service, but, on the contrary, in- 
curring the risk of rotting it ; while 
if watered at some distance from the 
stem, it may be nourished in reality, 
and yet have the appearance of being 
starved for want of moisture. 

For certain kinds of plants, such as 
the Hydiingea and the Bal8am,CockV 
combs. Chrysanthemums, and others 
which are of vigorous growth, water 
may be mixed with manure; such 
as concentrated stable-dung, recent 
sheep*s-dung, or any other description 
of animal manure which is soluble in 
water. For some plants, such as 
heaths, and most of the hair-rooted 
shrubs and herbs, this liquid^ manure 
is found to be injurious; but for 
many others, applied when they are 
in a growing state, it is found greatly 
to increase their vigour. 

Water, as an element of landscape 
scenery, is exhibited in small gardens 
either in ponds or basins, of regular 
geometrical, or ai'chitectural forms; 
or in ponds or small lakes of irregular 
forms, in imitation of the shapes seen 
in natural landscape. In general, all 
geometrical or architectural basins of 
water ought to have their margins of 
masonry, or at least of stones, placed 
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BO as to imitate a rocky margin* The 
reason is, that by these means the 
artificial character is heightened, and 
also a colour is introduced between 
the surrounding grass, vegetation, 
gravel, or dug-ground, which har- 
monises the water with the land. 
Artificial shapes of this kind should 
never be of great diameter, because in 
that case the artificial character is 
comparatively lost, and the idea of 
nature occurs to the spectator. When 
round or square, they should not be 
of greater diameter than the house or 
building to which they belong; but 
a better efiiect would be produced by 
their being smaller, as is shown in 
the architectural basins of Italy, and 
the tanks of Persia and India. When 
of oblong forms they may be of any 
length, provided they are never of 
any great breadth; because in this 
case they never can be seen in such a 
manner as to obliterate the idea of 
high art, the stone margins being 
always in part, at least, near the 
eye. 

Water in imitation of nature should 
be in ponds or basins of irregular 
shape ; but always so contrived as to 
display one main feature or breadth 
of water. A pond, however large it 
may be, if equally broken throughout 
by islands, or by projections from the 
shores, can have no pictorial beauty ; 
because it is without effect, and does 
not form a whole. The general ex- 
tent and outline of a piece of water 
being fixed on, the interior of the 
pond or lake is to be treated entirely 
as a lawn. If small, it will require 
no islands ; but if so large as to re- 
quire some, they must be distributed 
towards the sides, so as to vary the 
outline and to harmonise the pond 
with the surrounding scenery, and yet 
to preserve one broad expanse of water 
exactly in the sune manner as, in 
varying a lawn with shrubs and 
flowers, landscape-gardeners preserve 



one broad expanse of turf. The 
margin of pieces of water in imitation 
of nature, should be a refined imita- 
tion of what is seen in natural lakes. 
The turf should never exactly touch 
the water, because the green of the 
one and the blue of the other do not 
harmonise. In nature, the harmony 
is provided for by the water sinking 
lower at one time than it does at 
others; which leaves a dark line of 
soil even in the most unfavourable 
cases, and a narrow line of bright 
gravel or sand in cases best deserving 
imitation. As substitutes for gravel, 
stones may be introduced here and 
there ; and grouped either with plants 
on the shore or with aquatics, and the 
shades and reflection of these will 
produce a degree of intricacy and 
force of effect which will complete 
the beauty of the scene. 

In the placing of water, whether 
in imitation of nature or in the crea- 
tion of artificial character, regard 
should always be had to the surround- 
ing scenery. Water in landscape 
attracts the eye more powerfully than 
any other material, and therefore it 
should never be placed near a bound- 
ary or near any object to which it is 
not desirable to attract attention. 
Water in imitation of nature should 
also be placed in what is in reality or 
in appearance the lowest part of the 
grounds ; but this rule does not apply 
to water in highly artificial forms. 

Water Caltrops. — See TraVa. 

Water Flannel. — A very curious 
substance, resembling a kind of grey 
cloth, about a quarter of an inch 
thick, which is occasionally thrown 
by rivers upon the meadows they 
overflow. When examined by a 
microscope, this cloth will be found 
to consist of a great number of plants 
of Confirva crispa or captllhria 
(which has the property of entwining 
its curling stems together, so as to 
form large beds), coated over with 
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carbonmte of lime. The stems of the 
Confdryft ue so closely woven toge- 
ther, and the interstices are so com- 
pletelj filled up hj the starchy seeds 
of the plant, and Uie chalky covering 
that is spread over them, as to form 
a sufficiently compact mass to make 
into articles of clothing; and it is 
said that waistcoats have actually heen 
made of it. 

Watbrimo Pots are generally 
formed of tinned-iron, painted ; but a 
cheaper kind, nearly as durable, is 
formed of zinc, which requires no 
paint Watering pots are of different 
sizes, and in every garden haviqg 
plants in pots, there ought to be three 
sizes: laige, for the open garden; 
smaller, for plants in pots under the 
hand ; and yet smaller, and with a 
long tube or spout, for pots on a shelf, 
or at a distance from the operator. 

WiTERiMO. — See Water. 

Water-leaf^ — Hydropht'llum. 

Water Lily. — See Nymphjb^a 
and Neld'mbium. 

Water Plants are those which 
must have their roots and a portion of 
the stalk submerged in water, in con- 
tradistinction to marsh plants, which 
only need to have their roots con- 
stantly kept moist Most water- 
plants require to be planted, or to have 
their seeds sown, in a layer of soil at 
the bottom of thedstem or aquarium 
in which they are grown, if they are 
tender plants ; or in the soil at the 
bottom of a pond or other piece of 
water, in the open ground, if they are 
hardy. Most water-plants have their 
leaves and flowers always above the 
surface of the water ; and others raise 
themselves above the water in the day, 
when their flowers are expanded, and 
rink below it at night, when their 
flowers are closed up, so as not to be 
injured by the water. To enable 
them to do this, if the water should 
be deep, the stems are sometimes 
unnaturally elongated, and conse- 



quently they become weak, and unable 
to flower, or perfect their seeda pro- 
perly. To avoid the inconvenience of 
this, a frame-work is sometimes fixed 
in the maigin of the pond to hold the 
pot in which the plant grows, and 
to keep it at a proper depth in the 
water. When plants are placed in 
the beds of rivers, a stone should be 
laid on the roots to keep them in their 
proper place, and to prevent them 
from being washed away by the stream. 

Water Plantain. — AlUma, — 
British marsh plants. 

Water Reed. — Ar^ndo Dcnax. 
— See Ani/Nno. 

Water Starwort. — CalUtriche 
(igudtica. 

Water SoLDnau—StratiotescUciidet, 
— This curious British plant, when 
rooted in the mud at the bottom of 
ponds or other pieces of still water, 
sends out long runners, which rise to 
the surfikce, and there protrude roots. 
Then detaching themselves from the 
parent plant, they float about till they 
have blossomed and perfected their 
seeds ; after which they sink down 
to the bottom, where, fixing them- 
selves in the mud, they ripen their 
seeds, which sow themselves, and 
thus give birth to new plants, whidi 
send out fresh runners to rise to the 
surface the following summer. When 
this plant is to be grown in pleasuie- 
grounds or cisterns, it is only necessary 
to throw some plants of it into the 
water to which they are to be trans- 
ferred, at the time they are floating . 
about in their detached state ; and at 
the proper season they will sink and 
take root in the mud at the bottom. 
These plants are worth growing, on 
account of the curious manner in 
which they illustrate the beautiful 
economy of nature. 

Water Violet. — ffotibmapcd^ 
tris. — See Hotto^nia. 

Watso^nia. — Iridece, — Bulbous 
plants, very nearly allied to Gladiolus ; 
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and which require exactly the same 
culture ag plants of that genus. — See 
Gladi^olub. 

Wax Trek. — IdgHstrum litcidum, 
— See Liou'sTRUM. 

Wayfaring TRBS^-SeeViBU^RNUM. 

Weige'la — Oa/prifoliaoeas, — A 
very heautiful shrub, a native of 
China, introduced in 1845, allied to 
the Fly Honeysuckle, but much more 
ornamental. W. rosea is a half har^y 
shrub, with a profusion of beautiM 
rose-coloured flowers. 

Wbinma'nnia. — OwnonidLcecR, — 
Stove shrubs, which should be grown 
in peat and loam, and which are pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the young wood. 
The flowers are whitish, and something 
like those of the Melaleuca. 

Wkndla'ndia. — MenitpermacetB, 
— A climbing shrub, nearly allied to 
Menisp^rmum, formerly called Cdo- 
culus carolinus. It requires a little 
protection during winter. 

Wheelbarrow. — A wheelbarrow 
is a necessary appendage to every gar- 
den ; and one intended for the use of 
a lady ought to be made as light as 
possible, and the handles curved so as 
to require very little stooping. The 
wheel also ought to be made broad, 
to prevent it from injuring the walk. 
In addition to the wheelbarrow, there 
may be a hand-barrow, consisting of 
a ^uare basket with two long poles, 
so as to be carried between two per- 
sons; the use of this being to hold 
the haulm of Sweet Peas, the long 
stalks of perennial plants, clippings of 
box, dead flowers, &c. &c., which are 
not heavy, but which take up a great 
deal of room. These waste articles 
should be carried to the reserve-ground, 
where they should be laid in a heap 
to rot for manure. A great part of 
the beauty of a flower-garden depends 
on removing withered flowers and all 
unsightly objects as soon as is possible 
without injuring the plants to which 
they belong. 



White BeamTree. — PpruaA^ria, 
—See Py*rus. 

White Cedar. — Ou^/smu tky- 
o^des. 

Whitlow-grass. — See Dra^ba. 

Whortlb-berry. — See Vacci'- 

NIUM. 

Wild BoGLoss.-Z^c^jMis.-British 
and American annual plants, some of 
which are pretty, and which will grow 
in any common soil. 

Wild Liquorice. — A^brus preca- 
toritts. — A climbing leguminous plant, 
with pale purple flowers, and very 
beautiful red and black seeds ; a native 
of the West Indies. The root tastes 
like liquorice. In England, the 
plant should be grown in sandy peat, 
and it requires a stove. The seeds 
are used for making necklaces. 

Wild Olive. — Several plants are 
known by this name ; but the one most 
commonly so called is the Else&gnus. 
Three other plants, called the Wild 
Olive, are the Rhds C6tinus; the com- 
mon Daphne, and Nyssa sylv^tica, or 
the Tupelo Tree. Notelae^a is also 
sometimes known by the same name. 

Wild Service. — Pyrus tormma- 
lis. — See Py^rds. 

Wild Thyme. — Thyrma Serpjl- 
Imm, 

Willow. — See Sa^lix. — Besides 
the botanical divisions of the genus 
Salix, which are very numerous. Wil- 
lows are divided into three or four 
distinct kinds ; viz. the Willows which 
include all the trees, and generally all 
that have smooth shining leaves ; the 
Osiers, which are the shrubby species 
with long pliant shoots; and the 
Sallows, which have thick, shaggy 
leaves. The wood of the tree-kinds 
is white, and, being very soft and 
elastic, it is used for making bats for 
cricket-players, wooden midlets, and 
other purposes, where wood is required 
that will bear a heavy blow without 
splitting; the Osiers are used for 
basket-work ; and the Withies, which 
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•le a diminutiTe kind of Orier, for 
tjing up buodles. All tbe WiUowi 
grow belt in moist manhy knd ; and 
they are all propagated hy cuttingB, 
whicb Btrike with tbe greatest ftdlity. 

WiLLOw-HULB. — See Epilo^um. 

Willow-oak. — Qiuireui Philioi* 
— An American Oak, with very nar- 
low Willow-like leases. 

La'thteus. 

WniTBn AooMm.-*See Eba'n- 
Tnis. 

Wihtbr Bnn&T. — See Pnihros. 

WiNTBR Cnnnr. — See Pn v'salh. 

Wiiinn Crb88. — Barbaria vvl- 
pdrif. — A crudferooB plant, with 
handtome yellow flowen. A donble- 
ilowered variety of the eommon 
Winter Crem it called the Ydlow 
Rocket. 

WiMTiB Gnuir* — See Pt^sola. 

WiRBWoRM. — The ver liamc of 
the French. 

Climbing shrabe, with drooping ra- 
cemes of beantifiil purple or Ulsc fira- 
grint flowers, which in shape greatly 
resemble those of the Labunram. 
The commonest kmds are W* aMntU 
and W. fnUAoeuBj hut some other 
species haye been lately introduced by 
Dr. Si^boldt from Japan. For some 
particulars respecting W» mminns, see 
Olt'ciiib ; and to these may be added 
that, in the summer of 1840, the 
plant in the London Horticultural 
Society's Ckrden had more than nine 
thousand racemes, containing in all 
about 675,000 separate flowers. W, 
frutUcens is a much smaller plant, 
with closer racemes of flowers, which 
are small and of a dark purple. It 
is a natiye of North America. Both 
plants require a rich soil, and to be 
frequently watered in dry weather. 

Witch Hasrl. — See Hamamk^lis. 

WiTHV. — Those kinds of shrubby 
Willows which have long flexible 
shoots. 



WoAn.— See Isa'tis. 

WoLP*s BaHBd~-<See Aconi^wk. 

WOODBIMB. See CAPaiFO^I.I17M. 

Woonnoovw — See Aspb'mui.a. - 

Wood Loosb. — Oniacut asellut. 
— These creatures are exceedingly 
destructive, particularly to succulent 
jdants and Diihlias. They belong to 
the Crustacea, and possess the power, 
when alarmed, of curling themselves 
up like a hedgehog, so as to resemble 
a little ball-like shell. They are 
fond of creeping into any dark places, 
and are frequently caught by laying 
small flower>pots sideways irinh hay 
in them, near the plants wUch have 
been attacked. They will also creep 
into reeds, or the hollow stalks of 
Rhubarb, and all these tm>pa are used 
to prevent their ravages on Dahlias. 
Very frequently small flower-pots may 
be seen inverted on the stakes whi^ 
support Dahlias, solely to serve as a tr^ 
for these creatures. Wood-lice were 
formerly supposed to be useful in 
medicine, but, like many remedies 
that were formerly popular, they are 
nowno longer esteemed. When young 
they are white, and in this state they 
are frvquenUy ifound in great numbers 
in the ant-hills, living with the ants 
in perfect harmony; they are then 
vary small, and, if examined closely, 
they will be found to have one seg- 
ment of the body and one pair of legs 
less than when full grown, Tlds 
cireumstance, combined with the dif- 
ference of colour, has led many per- 
sons to &nGy the creatures found in 
the ant-hills to be different from com- 
mon wood-lice, though, in hct, they 
are exactly the same. 

Wood Saob. — TeUcrkim Scoro- 
dbma, — One of the British kinds of 
Germander. 

Woo'dsia. — FiUcei, — A very beau- 
tiful kind of British Fern, with very 
delicate leaves. One species is a 
native of Brazil. 

Wood SoRRBL.->See O'xalis. 
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Woodwa'rdu. — Pilicea. — Exotic . 
eras, natives of North America and 
Jlladeira. 

Worms.— The common earth-worm 
{Lumbi^cnu terristrU) is a most 
destructive creature in flower-pots. 
It has heen ascertained that worms 
swallow earthy matter, and that, after 
haying deprived it of its nourishing 
properties, they eject the remainder 
in die form of what are called Worm- 
casts, and which instinct teaches them 
to throw out of their hurrovre, t6 the 
surfiice, that they may not be in 
danger of swaillo^ring it again. To 
find fresh earth, the worm is continu- 
ally incited to penetrate the ground in 
different directions; while, after each 
repast, it is induced to return to the 
surface to eject its cast; and thus, 
ground inhabited by worms is sure to be 
tiioroughly perforated and pulverised. 
In a field, this has a good effect, as 
it lightens the soil, and renders it per^ 
vious to the air and rain ; but in a 
pot, every passage of the worm tears 
asunder die roots of the plant, which 
are pressed close together from the 
smaUness of the space in which they 
are confined, and thus it does a 
serious injury. The common earth- 
worm moves by bristles, with which 
the rings of his body are furnished, 
and which enable it to move either 
backwards or fowrards at pleasure ; and 
it emits a slimy substance which fa- 
cilitates its passage through the earth ; 
this slimy matter adheres to leaves and 
other substances, ivhich the worm 
drags after it along the sur&ce of the 
ground, but which, as it cannot take 
them through its passages, they being 
only large enough to admit its own 
body, it leaves at the mouth of the 
hole, where it disappears. When a 
worm is cut in two, it is generally 
believed that both parts will become 
perfect worms ; but, in fact, only the 
part which contains the head pos- 
sesses the power of throwing out a 



new tad ; and the part containing the 
tail cannot form a new head. Worms 
are produced from eggs; and they 
are always most abundant iti rich 
humid soil. When the casts are 
seen on the siir&ce of earth in a pot, 
no time should be lost in turning out 
the earth on tho hand, and picking 
out the worms. The roots torn asun- 
der should then be thrown away, 
and the plant repotted in fresh 
earth. 

Wormwood. — See Artbmi'sia. 

WouMDwoRT. — AwthfUia Vulne^ 
raria, — A British plant, only found 
in chalky soils. 

Wrack Grass. — See ZostbW. 

Wri'ghtia. . — Apoe^nece, — Hot- 
house trees, natives of the £last Indies, 
which were formerly considered to 
belong to the genus Ndrium. One 
of the species, W. cocdneaf has splen- 
did flowers; it should be grown in 
sand and peat The other kinds have 
white flowers. 



XANTHORHrZA. — Bcmmcu- 
lacece. — ^Yellow-root.— An Ame- 
rican shrub, with very neat dark- 
purple flowers, which are produced 
early in spring, and handsome leaves. 
It will grow in any common garden 
soil, and it is increased by suckers 
from the roots. 

Xantho^xylum. — RutacecSf or Te- 
rebinthacece, — The Toothache-tree. 
— Trees and shrubs, most of which 
require a stove in England, and 
should be grown in a sandy loam. 
X fraxtTieumt the Prickly Ash, is 
an American shrub, the bark of which 
is aromatic, and is considered very 
efficacious in rheumatism. It is 
hardy in British gardens, and will 
grow in common soil. X, initidvm^ 
which has strong thorns on the mid- 
ribs of its leaves, is used as a hedge 
plant in China. 
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XKKA'MTHniuM. — Comp6iU(B, — 
Purple E^eilMting Flower.— Very 
beautiful aaniul flowen, which may 
either be sown in the open ground in 
April, or raited on a hot-bed, and 
planted out in May : the only adyan- 
tage by the latter plan being that the 
plants flower earlier. They are very 
beautiful, and well deserving of a 
place in every flower-garden. 

Singular plants with long, narrow 
leaves, and ^ikes of pretty white 
flowers. The species are natives of 
North America, and quite hardy in 
foitish gsrdens, where they should be 
grown in peat and loam. X. gra- 
nUneum is a peculiarly desirable spe- 
cies, from its loose and elegant spikes 
of small 8tar>like white flowers. 

Xb'rotbs. — J4noe€B. — Bush-like 
plants, natives of New Holland, 
which require protection in this coun- 
try; and whidi an not worth the 
trouble of growing. 

XiiUNB^Bu. — C(mp6titai, — An- 
nual and perennial plants, natives 
of Mexico, with yellow flowers, which 
vnll grow in any common garden soiL 
There are two biennial spedes, which 
should be kept in a frame during 
winter, and transpUnted to the open 
border in spring. 

Xtlo^ium. — OrcMdiLcecB. — Brar 
zilian parasites, growing on trees, and 
requiring a stove in England.^— For 
their culture, see Orchiobous £pi- 

PHYTBS. 

XylophVlla. — ^uphorbiacece,'^ 
Very curious shrubs, which produce 
their flowers on the margins of their 
leaves. They are mostly natives of 
Jamaica, and require a stove in Eng- 
land. The flowers are generally 
greenish, but those of X. montana, 
the Sea-side Laurel^ are of a' bright 
yellow. They are generally grown 
in sandy peat. 

Xylo'stbum. — The Fly Honey- 
suckle. — See LoMi'cBiu. 



VAM.*-I>»o»cdfiea. — Herbaceous 
-'- plants, natives of the tropics, 
generally with greenish-white flowers, 
the tuberous roots of which are eaten 
as a substitute for Potatoes. The 
stems of most of the species are weak, 
and cannot support themselves. 

Yuoiow.— Achillea MOleftUum, 

Ybllow Rattle. — Mhindnthfts 
nuLjor is a British plant, which is 
very ornamental, firom its yellow 
labiate flowers having each a bright 
dark eye. 

YbliiOW Boot. — See Xamtho- 
uii^. 

Ybllow Sultan.— See Ambbrbo^a. 

Yellow Vbtchlimo. — Zdthyrtu 
A^phaca. — A British climbing Vetch, 
with yellow flowers, only found in 
sandy soils. 

Yellow Wort. — Ohlora perfo- 
UiLta. — A British annual, with glau- 
cous leaves and yellow flowers. It 
is always found in a wild state in 
chalky soils, and it will seldom grow 
in gardens unless the soil be chalky, 
or of a calcareous loam. 

Yew Trbr.— See Ta'xus. 

Yu^ccA. — Liliaceatf or TuXipacecB. 
— Adam's Needle^ — Evergreen plants 
with leaves like the Aloe, and some- 
times a stem, or rather trunk, like a 
Palm-tree. Some of the species have 
been known to have a trunk twenty 
feet high, sending up, every year, five 
or six immense flower-stems, eadi 
six or eight feet high. In ordinary 
cases, however, the trunk is rarely 
more than two or three feet high, 
though the flower^stem frequently 
measures five or six feet. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, and generally white. 
The commonest kinds in British gar- 
dens are T, gloribsa, T. dracbnia^ 
and T. Jilammthsa, All these are 
natives of North America, and are 
quite hardy in Britain ; they have all 
white flowers, and they are Aloe-like 
shrubs, presenting the general sp- 
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pearance shown in fig. 60, which was 
taken from a plant of Y» draconis. 




FIO. 60.— TV'OCA BAAOO^fM. 

T, alSifoKa, on the contrary, always 
forms a Palm-like tree, from twelve 
to twenty feet high ; it is rather more 
tender, and its flowers are purplish 
on the outside and white within. All 
the kinds prefer a deep sandy soil, 
and they are all propagated hy suckers. 
They will all grow close to the sea- 
side, and are therefore very suitable 
for the grounds of marine villas. They 
also produce a good effect in vases, on 
the terrace garden of an Italian villa, 
as they form an excellent substitute 
for the Agaves, so common in Italy, 
but which are too tender for the open 
air in England. 



n^ — Several botanical names be- 
^ • ginning with X, are occasionally 
spelt with Z. 

Za^ia. — CfycdtdecB, — Very curious 
Palm-like plants, with short tubercle- 
like stems, and long frond-like leaves, 
which are stiff and leathery, and stand 
erect round the stem. The remains 
of the foot-stalks of the old leaves 
form a scaly kind of bark to the stem. 
The flowers are dioecious; and the 
fruit is an oblong, erect, scaly nut, 
which is hard and bony. The species 



are mostly natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, but some are found in the 
West Indies ; and one, Z. spiralis, in 
NewSouth Wales. The plants should 
be grown in very sandy loam, and 
they are generally propagated by off- 
sets. They are very tenacious of life, 
and when the centre of the stem ie 
rotten, the scale, if planted, will 
generally send up leaves, and become 
a separate plant. 

Zantho XYLUM. — See Xamtbo'xt- 

LUM. 

Zauschne^ria. — Onagracece, — A 
very singular plant, having bright 
scarlet flowers, which bear a consi- 
derable resemblance to those of a 
Fuchsia. The plant is a i&ardy per- 
ennial, a native of California, whence 
it was introduced by Mr. Hartweg 
in 1847. 

Zb^a. — OranUnece. — The Indian 
Com. — An annual plant, a native of 
America. The plant is very orna- 
mental, and the male blossoms are 
particularly elegant. It should be 
grown in ridi mould, and it should be 
sown very early in spring ; or it may 
be raised on a hotbed, and transplanted 
into the open ground in May. 

Zebra Plamt. — CaliLthea zebrina, 
— Cane-like plants, with red and yel- 
low, purple and yellow, or white flow- 
ers-; natives of Brazil, which require 
a stove in England, and which should 
be grown in sandy peat. 

Zbdoart. — Curcuma ZedocLria. 

Zemo^bia. — Ericdcece. — The new 
name given by the late Professor Don 
to a species of Andr6meda. 

Zephyra'nthbs.— uimar^Kt<2aceee. 
— Cape bulbs, with very elegant flow- 
ers. Nearly all of the species are quite 
hardy, and only require planting like 
the Croeus, in a warm border, in a 
somewhat sandy soil, without want- 
ing any further care, except occa- 
sionally taking them up, every third 
or fourth year, to remove the offsets. 

Zi'cHYA. — LegtMninosce, — Baron 
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HUgel's new name for wmie of the 
kinde of Kxxiii^ta. 

Zi'KoiBsm. — SeiiaminetB. — The 
Guger. — Stove plants, with tmall 
flowen, which are produced in a yery 
coiious ipathe, and a fleshy rhizoma, 
or under ground root. One of the 
species is Ihe common Ginger. 

Zi'mhia.— CompSnkg, — Beautiful 
annual flowers, natiyes of Mexico, 
which should he raised on a hoi>hed 
and planted out in Maj. See Halp- 
HARDY Annuals, p^ 19. 

Zi'sTraDs. — Skamnkotct, — Half- 
hardj shruhs, some of which are fre- 
quently grown in British gardens. 
See JujUBB Trbx, and Paliu^eus. 

Zostk'aa FlwviiJei. — Wiack- 



or Gnss-wrack. — A 
plant, common in salt-water ditchea. 
The leayes, when dry, are tough and 
flexible; and they have been lately 
used for filling beds and cushions. 

ZrooPE'TALnM. — Ordfiidhceas. — 
Showy orchideouB plants, which in 
their native state are found growing 
on the branches of trees, and which 
should be grown on wood in the stove. 
— For their culture, see OncHinEous 
Epiphytbs. 

ZvGOPHT'Li.uif^ — JUaitceeB, or Zy- 
gophyUecR, — The Bean Caper. — 
Greenhouse and hardy perennials, 
which will grow in any common gar- 
den soil, that is somewhat loamy. 
They are propagated by cuttinga. 
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WORK TO BE DOISTE IN THE FLOWEE-GARDEN. 



JANUARY. 

The gravel Tmlks should be occasionally rolled, particularlj after slight 
rain; and after a thaw, heavy rain, or melting snow, care should be 
taken to open the drains, and keep them dear of rubbish and withered 
leaves, which are very apt to choke them up. Snow should never be 
suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as it is apt to render them 
soft ; and gutters or drains should be provided on each side, particularly on 
sloping ground, to prevent the heavy rains from ploughing up the walks, and 
washing away the gravel. If the season should be wet and rather mild, 
weeds will begin to appear on the gravel walks, when they should be 
instantly destroyed either by hand-picking, or watering with a strong solution 
of salt and water. If the weather should be mild and dry, air may be given 
to the greenhouse; and to half-hardy plants kept in pits, or planted in the open 
ground and covered during winter. The latter kind of plants are very apt 
to damp off, if kept too close in mild weather. Honeysuckles, Clematises, 
and other deciduous climbing plants, may be pruned if the weather be open ; 
and the dead wood should be cut out of flowering trees and shrubs. Snails 
and slugs may be destroyed in this month, as they will begin to move if the 
weather be mild; and the easiest way of killing them is to throw them into 
a cistern or other very large vessel of water, where they will be soon drowned ; 
but if the tessel U small, they will creep out. 



FEBRUARY. 

Iv this month the borders are dug ov)er and manured ; the best general 
manure being the remains of an old hotbed, or of celery trenches from the 
kitchen garden. Beds are prepared for Anemones and Ranunculuses, and 
the tubers planted. Hotbeds aie prepared for the tender annuals, and the 
climbing kinds should be sown : of these the most beautifiil are Ipomos^ 
rilkbro-cmridea, the beautiful blue Ipomoe^ ; Trops^olam peregrinum, the 
Canary-bird flower; Bliodochiton volUbile^ sometimes called Lophospdrmum 
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Rbodochiton ; Lophotp^rmam icindenB, and erub^acens ; CobaeVi acandens ; 
■nd Maurtodja Bardayana. Eocremocirpiw or Calimpelis sc^bra may also 
b« laiaed from weed, and will flower tbe first year, bat it will live two or three 
yean, and loiDetiines longer. Most, or all of tbe others will abo live more 
than one year, if protected from frost The gravel walks require the same 
attention as in January, the ■nails and slugs should be killed, and the eggs 
of inaecta looked for and destroyed. Tbe deciduous Roeea may be pruned 
and manured ; and the old planta may be taken up and replanted, to prevent 
them fit>m producing too much wood. Composts are also now prepared in 
the reserve ground. The turf is swept, and the whole garden put in order 
for spring. 

MARCH. 

Dahlias are potted, and placed in a cold frame or pit Stocks and 
China Asters are sown on a dight hotbed. Lobelia grtUnlis and L. bicolor, 
Phl6x Drummdndii, GailUrdia bicolor, Thunb^rgia alita, Anag&llis Mon^lli 
and Phillipsii, the Petunias, and other half-hardy annuals, should also be 
sown on a slight hot-bed at the beginning of this month, if not sown with 
the climbing annuals in February ; and Balaams, Cock's-combs, and other 
tender annuals, may be sown on a warm hotbed. The gravel walks are 
now raked over, and freah gravel added ; and the edges are trimmed with 
a verge-cutter where the walks are bordered with grass. The turf is 
mowed, and any places that may be burnt up or worn bare are repaired by 
patches of fresh turf. Dahlia seeds are sown on hotbeds. Pots of Hyacinths 
and Tulips, that were planted in October, are plunged into the borders ; 
and the scarlet Lobelias are potted, and placed in a gentle hotbed. The 
tree Pteony should be covered at night during this month and the next, to 
protect it from spring frosts. 

APRIL. 

Tn gravel walks are rolled, and the box edgings trimmed. The borders 
are forked over and raked for sowing the seeds of annuals, which is best done 
in this month, though it is sometimes deferred till May. The evergreen 
Honeysuckles and Jasmines, and the evergreen Roses, are now pruned and 
trained. Cuttings of Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, Mimuluses, Fuchsias, Cal- 
ceolarias, and Heartseases, may be planted on a slight hotbed, to make hand- 
some plants for turning out into the open borders in June. The seeds of 
Hollyhocks, Brompton Stocks, Wallflowers, and other biennials, may be 
sown ; and the Califomian annuals sown in autumn may be removed to 
beds prepared to receive them. 

MAY. 

Im this month a second sowing is made of the hardy annuals for autumn 
flowering ; and the half-hardy annuals are transplanted into the open ground, 
sheltering them for a day or two by turning a flower-pot over them. The 
greenhouse plants standing in the open ground, which were protected during 
winter, are now uncovered. The Lobelias, Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, and 
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Other half-hardy plants that were in pots, are now planted out ; the hardy 
annuals sown in March and April are thinned out, and transplanted ; and 
the stems of the Phloxes and other coarse-growing herbaceous plants are cut 
in, taking away about a third part ; as, when they are suffered to have too 
much herbage, it weakens the flowers. The gravel walks must now be 
carefully attended to, sweeping and rolling them frequently, and the turf 
must be mowed once arweek. Pots of Izias and other summer-flowering 
bulbs are now plunged in the borders. 



JUNE. 

The Dahlias are planted out in this month in beds, the plants being four 
or five feet apart every way. The cuttings of greenhouse plants, which were 
intended for planting out, are now removed to the open ground ; and the 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and other greenhouse plants, are planted out. 
The Aphides now begin to appear on the Rose trees, and they should be 
destroyed by dipping the tips of the shoots into clear water and shaking 
them gently in the water. All the insects may be thus removed without 
disfiguring the tree. A brown grub (the larva of a kind of saw-fly) now 
appears in the Rose buds, and it should be removed by hand-picking. Many 
good flower-gardeners prefer cutting their box-edgings in this month, just 
when the plants have nearly completed their annual shoots, as they after- 
wards push out a few leaves ; and thus the edging does not show the mark 
of the knife, which it does when cut later. 



JULY. 

The withered Roses and other flowers should be cut off as soon as they 
fiide, as nothing disfigures a flower-garden more than dead flowers. Some of 
the herbaceous plants that have done flowering should be cut down, and the 
pots of summer bulbs should be removed to give place to Pelargoniums, 
Gterman and Russian Stocks, &c., which will continue in flower till October. 
The annual plants from the May sowing are now thinned out ; and cuttings 
of greenhouse plants are put in the open border under hand-glasses. Pyramids 
and pillars of Roses should now be trained carefully, and tied in so as to 
present, a mass of bloom. The turf should be mown every week, and the 
broad-leaved grasses, and other wild plants, such as Daisies, should be 
removed, where their appearance is objected to. 



AUGUST. 

The flower-borders must be frequently weeded during this month, great 
care being taken to prevent the weeds from ripening their seed. The vacant 
places made by plants that have flowered, and have had their stalks cut 
down, may be now generally supplied by greenhouse plants, such as Mesem- 
bryanthemums, &C-. ; or by pots of Thunb^rgia al^ta, Schizdnthus retiisus, 
hybrid Calceolarias, &c., which have been prepared purposely for filling up 
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blaalu. A number of Oemum Stocks and Atten, which have been provided 
in pota, may now be planted among the Finka which have done flowering, 
and tbej will prodnee an excellent effect. The Evergreens iu the shmb- 
beriea maj be pruned ao as to prevent them from touching each other; add 
those seeds that are ripe may be gathered. The bulbs of Crown Iittperials 
and Lilies are pbnted. The gravel walks should be frequently lolled and 
swept, and the tnif regularly mown every week to render the grass fine. 
The dead flowers should also be constantly taken off as fiut as the^ appear. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Ths operations of August are continued, with the addition of beginning 
to take up the greenhouse plants towards the close of the month. Some are 
left in the ground all the winter, coverings being made for them of various 
kinds. The seeds of the Califomian annuals are sown on some waste 
ground to stand the winter, whence they may be removed in spring to beds 
properly prepared for them. The half-hardy plants which are still in flower 
are lightly covered with furze branches, or worsted netting at night, when 
frost is apprehended ; sticks being placed to support the netting over the 
plants. Some gardeners do not cut their box-edgings till this month, when 
they clip them with shears ; but this is a bad practice, as the leaves which 
have been injured by the shears retain the marks till the following May ; 
and weak plants are frequently killed, or the lower part of their stalks 
rendered bare. 



OCTOBER. 

Bulbs of Hyacinths, &c., are planted in pots. Anemones are alstf planted 
in beds. The dead leaves of trees and shrubs are swept up and laid in heaps 
to decay for vegetable mould. The Dahlias which have beeh killed by the 
frost, have their tubers taken up and laid to dry ; after which they are packed 
up in boxes, or laid in saw-dust, or malt-dust, to preserve them ftom the 
frost. The remainder of the greenhouse plants are taken in, and those that 
are left out are covered carefully at night from the frost The gravel walks 
ars swept and rolled occasionally, and the gutten and drains should be all 
opiened and cleared. The turf riiould be swept, but it' need liot now be 
mbwed oftener than once a fortnight or three weeks. 



NOVEMBER. 

The Dahlias, if not all killed by firost the preceding month, should now 
hav3 their stems cut down to the ground previously to taking u^ the roots; 
and he greenhouse plants being all removed, the ground should be dog over, 
havia^ previously received a good dressing of vegetable mould and rotten 
dung. The half-hardy plants are now closely covered up with furze, or bash 
kets of wicker work ; over which mats are thrown in severe frosts, tfnd Straw, 
dead leaves, or moss are put over the roots of those plants whidk are only a 
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little tender. In the greenhouse the principal points to be attended to^ are 
to keep the plants as dry as possible, in order to give them a season of rest, 
and to remove all the decayed leaves as soon as they appear. Air shoald 
also be admitted freely, whenever the weather is iu£Qciently dry. It must 
be observed, that exotic plants are as frequently killed by damp as cold ; and 
that no means should be omitted of keeping the air of a greenhouse as dry 
as possible during winter. The turf is mowed once during this month, if 
the weather should be open; and the gravel walks seldom require any 
attention, 

DECEMBER. 

If the weather should be open, the flower-beds planted in summer with 
Stocks, Verbenas, &c., should be dug two spades deep, and dressed with 
strong stable manure. In the greenhouse and pits it may be observed that 
thick coverings of mats save a good deal of fire-heat ; and that care should 
be taken to ventilate, by the admission of dry air, wherever it is practicable. 

If the grass should continue growing, the turf may be mown once during 
this month. The dead leaves should be swept into a heap, and frequently 
turned over, watering if the weather should be dry, to hasten their decay ; 
if thus treated, and sifled, they will make fine vegetable mould for the 
ensuing summer. The refuse wood from trees, and dead shrubs, &c., 
should be burnt for charcoal whenever there is an opportunity, and the 
charcoal kept in a dry place for use. The pots which are not in use should 
be washed and wiped dry, and then laid one in another on their sides, but 
they should never be put one within another when they stand erect, as the 
weight is almost sure to break the lower pot, 



APPENDIX. 



SiNCi publishmg the last Edition of this Work, it has heen suggested to 
me that it might he very greatlj improved hy the addition of some pkns of 
flower-gardens, accompanied by lists of plants of various kinds. Acting upon 
this suggestion, I have added to my Work this Appendix, in which I shall 
give four plans of flower-gardens, designed by Mr. Loudon himself and 
published by him in the *' Gardener*s Magazine** in the course of the year 
1843, with lists of plants for each, arranged by practical gardeners. I 
shall then give a few examples of rock-work, with lists of rock-plants, and 
plants for an Aquarium ; and I shall add to these a few other lists of plants 
adi4>ted for different puiposes. 

FLOWER GARDENS. 
Fig. 61 is the working plan of a geometrical flower-garden, which is in- 
tended to have gravel-walks between the beds. The beds Uiemselves are 
all numbered, for the convenience of planting, and they are drawn to a scale 
which is given below the plan. The following list, which was sent to 
Mr. Loudon by Mr. Ayres, of Blackheath, will keep the beds full of flowers 
from June till October :— 



1. Ferbina Hendersdnis, purple. 

2. Lobelia lutea, yellow. 

3. i9&lvia patens, with S» cham»- 

dryoldes, dark blue, round 
the sides; and Sanvit^ta 
procthnbens, a dwarf annual 
with yellow flowers, in the 
bottom, to cover the ground. 

4. Bouvlbxlia triph^lla, red scarlet. 

5. Toumef6rt»aAeliotropbide8,pftle 

blue. 

6. Ferb^na teucrioides, the queen, 

white. 

7. Camplinula carpiitica, dark blue. 

8. Verbena amoe^ pale lilac 

9. Same as No. 3. 

10. Pentst^mon ^ntionotdef ooo- 

clneus, scarlet. 

11. Ferb^na purpiirea, purple. 

12. Zf6tus jacobsB^ liiteus, yellow. 

13. Diplacus glutinbsus, orange yel- 

low, in the vase, wiUi Lo- 
belia JSHnns, blue, to droop 
over the sides ; and CE'nothdra 



macrocirpa, pale yellow, in 
the bed. 

14. Petunia purpiHrea, purple. 

15. Ferb^na Drumm6ndt«, pinkish 

mac. 

1 6. .ffeliotrdpium peruvi^num, violet 

17. Pelargdnium comp^tum, rose 

scarlet. 

18. Pelarg6nium, the Basilisk, bril- 

liant scarlet. 

19. GalceollUia rugbsa, yellow. 

20. Lobelia ramdsa, dark blue. 

21. Nieremb^rgia filicaiilis, French 

white. 

22. Ferb^na Tweedieana sup^ba, 

dark crimson. 

23. Ferb^a Neilln, violet 

24. Ferb^na Buistti, pale rose. 

25. Pelargbnium Manglesii, varie- 

gated white. 

26. Pelarg6nium zon&le, Frogmore, 

scarlet. 

27. Calceolf^ria bfcolor, yellow and 

whitish. 



)• ^ittgiUit cwiilM gnmdifldn, 
dwk blae. 

29. NiemnMrgtacalTcbia, white. 

30. Ferb^DftTweedieaiuiUtilbUa, 

crinnon. 
SI. Petunia erubaoent, bluih. 
32. Ferb^DA odorita rdMa, piJe 

pink. 
23. PeUrgftninm, Tiriegftted ivy- 

leftTedy white. 
34. Agintom meziclkDum, pale 

blue, to be pegged down. 

85. Peti^mahybtida, purple. 

86. ^nagilliiMondlltmltjorydaik 

blue. 

37. Lobelia Mcolor, pde bine. 

38. PeUrg5nium, Smith*t em- 

peror, scarlet. 

39. ^g^ratum grandifl6rum, pale 

blae. 

40. Petunia purptirea, purple. 

41. Anag&llisPhillipBtt, dark blue. 

42. Lobelia grUcilis, pale blue. 

43. Pelargonium, the Shrubland, 

scarlet 

44. Pelargonium comp^tum, rose 

scarlet. 

45. ^eliotrdpium coTTmbOsum, 

▼iolet. 

46. Ferb^na ienmoidet, white. 

47. Pcftima h^brida, purple. 

48. Nieremb^rgia intermedia, 

purple. 

49. Sanvitilta procfunbens, yel- 

low. 
50 j9ilvia p&tens, &c., the same as 
No. 3. 

51. Campanula Barreli^rt, pale 

blue. 

52. Ferbena multffida, pale pink. 

53. Pentst^monfrut^8cens,6carleti 

54. Ferbdna Hendersontt, purple. 

55. Calceolaria integrifdlia, yel- 

low. 

56. Same as No. 3. 

57. Campanula garg£nica, blue. 

58. Ferbena teVLcricides, white 

and pink. 

59. Bouvdrdia spl^ndens, scarlet. 

60. Same as No. 13. 
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Should these beds be thought. too small, Nos. 1 and 2, 6 and 7, &c.) 
may be joined together, so as to reduce the number of beds to thirty-eight, 
-which may be. planted according to the following lists, also furnished by 
Mr. Ayresy according as the garden may be wished to display its greatest 
beauty in spring, summer, or autumn. It will be observed that the first 
list consists chiefly of bulbs, and low-growing herbaceous plants, which flower 
from January to the middle of May; the list for summer consists of hardy 
annuals and biennials, which should be brought forward ready to transplant 
the moment the bulbs hare done flowering and are remored ; and the list 
for autumn consists chiefly of greenhouse plants, such as Pelargoniums, Ver- 
benas, Lobelias, &c. Mr. Ayres has also given a list of sixteen standard 
Rose-tiees, which may be planted in the central beds. 



I. LUt for Spring. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8.. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 



Blue Crocuses. Pale lilac. 
Anemones. Pale blue. 
Anemones. White, 
^lyssum sazlitile. Yellow. 
Hyacinths. Dark purple. 
Ranunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 
Crocuses. Yellow. 
Heartsease. Variegated. 
Tulips, mixed, common. Various 

colours. 
Tulips, Royal Standard. Various 

colours. 
Hyacinths. White. 
Tulips. Yellow. 
Hyacinths. Blue. 
Tulips, Due Van ThoL Scarlet 

and yellow. 
Hyacinths. Red. 
Crocuses. Purple. 
Heartsease. Variegated. 
Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white. 
Ranunculuses, Turban. White. 



20. Anemones. Pale blue. 

21. Hyacinths. Dark purple. 

22. ^lyssum sax^tile. Yellow. 

23. Crocuses. Pale lilac. 

24. Anemones. White. 

25. Ranunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 

26. Crocuses. Yellow. 

27. Heartsease. Variegated. 

28. Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white. 

29. Tulips, Gold Standard. Red and 

yellow. 

30. Hyacinths. White. 

31. Tulips. Yellow. 

32. Hyacinths. Blue. 

33. Hyacinths. Red. 

34. Tulips, Due Van Thol. Scarlet 

and yellow. 

35. Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white. 

36. Heartsease. Variegated. 

37. Crocuses. Purple. 

38. Ranunculuses, Turban. White. 



II. LUt for Summer, 



1. Clintdnia pulch^la. Blue. 

2. CUrkia pulchella ilbe. White. 

3. Godetta bifrons. Pink and 

white. 

4. Yellow Wallflower. Yellow. 

5. Nemdphila insfgnis. Bright blue. 

6. Nemdphila atoml^ria. White. 

7. Leptosiphon densiflbrus. Pale 

purple. 

8. Qtoihiia lindleydna. Rose and 

white. 



9. Erysimum Perowskitkm^m. 
Orange. 

10. NoUna atriplidfolia. Blue. 

11. Collinsta Mcolor. Pink and 

white. 
}2. Gflia tricolor ilba. White. 

13. Gilia tricolor. White and purple. 

14. Nemdphila insignis. Blue. 

15. Cl^rk«a pulchella. Rose. 

16. Collfnsiagrandifldta. Purple and 

blue. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27: 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
16. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 



Schoop^uaon Wtikeri White. 
CUrkta fiegmns. Lilac 
Goditta rabicdnda. Puiple. 
Cllirkta pukhelU ilba. White. 
Nemdpbila insSgnis. Bright blue. 
Yellow Wallflower. YcUow. 
Clintonia pnlch^lU. Blue. 
God^tia nbicfiDda. Purple. 
Nemtfphila atomaria. White. 
Leptosiphon andros^us. Lilac. 
Oodetia rosea ilba. Rose and 

white. 
&ftam\im Perowskii^num. 

Orange. 



29. Nemdphila phacelioides. Pak 

blue. 

30. Collinsta bicolor. Pink and 

white. 

31. Gflia tricolor lilba. White. 

32. Gilia tricolor. White and par- 

pie. 

33. Clirkta pulch^la. Rose. 

34. Nolina prostrita. Blae. 

35. Tb^ria umbellatus. Purple. 

36. Schizop^talon W61kert. White. 

37. GoUinsta y^ma. Purple. 

38. Godetia Romanzdvti. Purple. 



III. List for Auhivm, 



Ferbiua Mdindrts, Scarlet. 

Crucianella stylosa. Flesh colour. 

Ferbena texxcnoidea dLmea. 
Flesh colour. 

Pelargonium yariegatum. Varie- 
gated. 

Lobelia ramota. Blue. 

Lobelia bCcolor. Pale blue. 

Ferbena Hendersdm'i. Purple. 

Pelargdnium, Frogmore. Scarlet. 

CalceollUria rugosa. Yellow. 

Lobelia axillkris. Pale blue. 

Petunia phoenicea. Purple. 

Ferbena Bamesii. Rose. 

Ferbena, the Queen. White. 

Petunia hybrida. Purple. 

JTielioti^pium corjmbosum. Pale 
purple. 

Nierembergia filicalilis. lilac. 

Ferbena Tweedieana superba. 
Scarlet. 

6EnothdraDrummdndii. Yellow. 

Ferbena pulchella. Pale purple. 



Ferbena Bulsttt. Pale rose. 

^naglillis Mon^i. Blue. 

Pelargonium, variegated ivy- 
leaved. Variegated. 

Ferbena ignea. Scarlet. 

Ferbena teucriotdes cornea. 
Pale flesh colour. 

Campanula carp&tica. Blue. 

Ferbena Bishdpsi. Pale purple. 

Pelargonium, Cooper's. Scarlet. 

Calceolaria integrif&lia. Yellow. 

^nag^Uis Phillipsii. Blue. 

PetitfUa, Lady Peel. Purple. 

Ferbena Marry&ttc?. Rose. 

Ferbena teucMdes. Wliite. 

iSenecio Regans pleno. Purple. 

JTeliotropium peruvianum. Pale 
purple. 

^£Viothera macroc^a. Yellow. 

Ferbena Tweedieana. Scarlet. 

Nieremb^i'gia intermedia. Purple. 

Toumefdrtia Aeliotropioidea. 
Pale purple. 



Noisettes. 

Aim^ Vibert. 

Bouquet tout fait. 

Elizabeth. 

Fellemberg. 

Jaune Desprez. 

Lamarque. 

Lamarque k Cceur rose. 

La Biche. 



IT. List of Staaida/rd Rosea, 
Luxembourg. 



Ne plus ultra. 
Victorieuse. 
Bowrbims, 

Madame Desprez. 
Gloire de Rosam^e. 
Prince Albert. 
Emile Courtier. 
Ida. 



The plan for a floiver- 
garden,^. 62, occupies the 
same space as the design, 
fig* 61; and both may be 
surrounded by a low wire 
fence, only 20 inches high, 
for the sake of excludingrab- 
bits. The beds are supposed 
to be on turf, and there is a 
basin with a fountain in the 
centre compartment (a 30) 
and a vase on a pedestal in 
the centre of the two others 
(29). The following liste 
show various modes of plant- 
ing this garden : — 

IAmU of Plcmts far ike 
Fhtper-Oarden, Jig, 62, 
by Mr. Ayres. 

I. List for Spring* 

1. Hep^tica trfloba,double. 

Dark blue. 

2. il'rabis Albida. White. 

3. Crocuses,yeIlow Dutch, i 

Yellow. 

4. Hep^tica triloba,doubIe. 

Dark red. 

5. Hep^tica trfloba,double« 

White. 

6. Crocuses, Cloth of Gold. 

Yellow and Brown. 

7. il'rabis rdsea. Red. 

8. Omphalddes T^ma, 

Blue. 

9. ^nemdne memordsa. 

White. 

10. Primula vul^ris, 

double. Lilac. 

11. Prfmula Aurfcula, bor^ 

der varieties. Various 
colours. 

Anemones, double. 
Various colours. 

13. Ranunculuses. Various 

colours. 

14. Hyacinths. Various 

colours. 

15. Hyacinths. Various 

colours. 



./T\ 
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17. 

18. 

' 19. 

! 20. 
21. 
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RaaimculuMiy dooUe. Tarioiu 

coloun. 
Anemoiiet, double. Tariout 

coIoniB. 
Prfmok Aaricaby border varie- 

ties. Tariout coloun. 
Pulmonibui Tiiginica. Blue and 

purple. 
Dodecitheon MetfdM. libe, 
Ompbalddea f€mk. Blue. 



22. Phldz aubulka. Red. 

23. ^'rabu alpbia. White. 

24. PrfmulaTolgikns, double. White. 

25. HepAtka trOoba, double^ Daik 

red. 

26. Crocuaea, yellow Dutch. Yellov. 

27. Primula yulgkria, double. Red. 

28. HepAUca trfloba, double. Dark 

blue. 



IL IM of Anmmdlt for Summer, 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

I 9. 



I 



9. 

10. 
I 11. 

12. 

13. 
' 14. 
I 

! .15. 



Nem<5phfla atomikria. White. 
Collinaia grandifldra. Purple. 
Oflia tricolor. White. 
Nemdphila iutlgnia. Blue. 
Nolana atriplidfolia. Blue. 
Leptoaiphon ondroa&oeua. Lilac 

and white. 
NoliUia proatrkta. Violet 
Clintonia pulchdlla. Blue. 
Collintia bloolor. Pink and 

white. 
CUrkta pulch^la. Roae. 
Eachachtfltzta crdoea. Orange. 
God^tia bifrons. Purple. 
CUrkta pulchdk lilba. White. 
Eutoca yfacida. Blue. 



15. Xupinua nanus. Purple and blue. 

16. Tb^ria coronaria. White. 

17. /beris umbellkta. Purple. 

18. Clintdnta pulch^lla. Blue. 

19. Cl&rkia Regans. Lilac. 

20. Godetta r^aea 6lba. Roae and 

white. 

21. A^simum PerowakidfiMm. 

Orange. 

22. Leptoaiphon denaifldrus. Purple. 

23. NoHUia prostrita. Violet. 

24. Nemdphila phacelioides. Lilac 

25. Nemdphila iniigni&. Blue. 

26. Gflia tricolor ilba. White. 

27. Collinata y^ma. Purple. 

28. Nemdphila atom^kria. White. 



IIL Lift of ka^f-hardy PlamU for 



Ferb^na fgnea. Dark Scarlet. 

Pelaigdniunitiyy-leaTed. Varie- 
gated. 

Ferbena Hendera^nii. Purple. 

Lobelta lamdaa. Blue. 

^noth^ macroc&rpa. Yellow. 

Ferbena purphrea. Purple. 

Pekrgdnium Mangl^ii. Varie- 
ties. 

Ferbena ChandlMi. Scarlet. 

Ferbena, the Queen. White. 

Ferbena Drumm6ndu. Lilac 

Zdtus jacobaHis. Black. 

Calceolaria rugdsa. Yellow. 

Pttunia hjrbrida. Purple. 

Pelargdnium, Frogmore. Scar- 
let. 

PeUrgonittum, Ingram's. Scarlet. 



1 6. ^enecio ^egana pl^no. Purple. 

17. Calceolikria integrifolia. Yellow. 

18. Zotus jacobfle*us. Black. 

19. Nieremb^rgia fllicalilifl. Lilac 

20. Ferbena toucri^D(2«s. White. 

21. Ferbena MdSmdret latifblia. 

Scarlet. 

22. P<;t^nio nyctaginifldra. White. 

23. Ferbena Elford^nsis. Purple. 

24. (Z^noth^ra Drummdndtt. Yel- 

low. 

25. ^nag&Uis cwrillea grandifl^ra. 

Blue. 
26; Nieremb^rgta intermedia. Pale 
yellow. 

27. Pelargonium, variegated. White. 

28. Ferbena Jfd^liKiret. Scarlet. 
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List of Plants for planting ike Flotoer-Ga/rdenf fig, 62. By Mr. Pringle. 



10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Snowdrope OB an edging; the body 

of the bed of Moss Robbcb, 

dwarfs. 
Hep^tica. Petunias, var. 
Hepatica. JTeliotrdpium peru- 

vitUium. 
Double Primrose. Provence 

Roses, dwarf. 
Double Primrose. Scotch Roses. 
Crocuses. Calceolaria, var. 
Crocuses. Ferbena, var. 
Snowdrops. Perpetual Roses, 

dwarf. 
Narcissus. Select herbaceous 

plants. 
Narcfssus, or other Bulbs. Select 

herbaceous plants. 
Oentiana acaCilis. iSiilvia ffilgens. 
Nemdphila insignis. Dahlias. 
Lasthenia califdn^pa. Dahlias. 
Dwarf Larkspur. Fuchsias. 
Cladinthus ardbicus. Fuchsias. . 
CoUlnsta grandiflora. Dahlias. | 



17. Oilta tricolor. Dahlias. 

18. Primula corUuoldea. SHyisk pa- 
tens. 

19. /Sbilla, or Hyacinths. Select 
herbaceous plants. 

20. SeHhi, or other bulbi. Select 
herbaceous plants. 

21. Snowdrops. Hybrid China Roses, 
dwarf. 

22. Sanguinkria canadensis. Gerk- 
nium, var. 

23. Ad6ni« vemalis. Scarlet Gera- 
niums. 

24. Auricula, var. China Roses, 
dwarf. 

25. Poly&nthus, var. Tearseented 
Roses, dwajrf. 

26. /Sbilla bifolia. iSbnedo ^legans 
flore-pleno. 

27. Erythronium D6i8 Clknis. Zotus 
jacobashis. 

28. Snowdrops. Noisette Roses, dwarf. 



According to this plan, the centres of the two extreme figures may con- 
tain fancy baskets or vases for greenhouse plants in summer ; and the centre 
a may be a basin and fountain, if there is water at command ; if not. Azaleas 
and other American plants, mixed with select standard Roses. If the beds 
Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 22, 23, 25, and 27, were planted with American phmts, 
the garden might then be kept at much less annual expense of plants and 
labour. 

List of Plamts for plantimg the Flower-Oardmy fig, 62. By Mr. James 
Call, Foreman in Duncombe Park Gardens. 

1. Lobelia fdlgens, and Zupinus 

n^nus. 

2. Mimulus of dwarf varieties. 

3. Heartsease of varieties. 

4. Verbena Drummdndii, and V. 

MeUndres, 

5. Petunias of varieties,and J naglOlis 

MonelH. 

6. Eschschdltzia califdmica, and 

^nagallis grandiildra. 

7. Alonsda urticifblia, and Cl&rkia 

pulch^Ua. 

8. Calceohuias of varieties, and Col- 

linsia bicolor. 



9. Herbaceous plants^ 

10. Herbaceous plants. 

11. Scarlet Geraniums^ and Verbena 
Tweedieono. 

12. Crdssula cocclnea, and Salgir 
gldssis picta. 

13. SHyia patens, and German 
Stocks. 

14. Fuchsias of varieties, and An- 
tirrhinum caryophyll5ides. 

15. Dahlias of varieties, and Gteimaa 
Asters. 

16. >S4lvia coccinea, and Dwarf Rocket 
Larkspur. 

2 2 " 



35- 
SI 



22. 



un 

17* Kydnngeu, & 
Af^tttt AmSi' 
Int. 

18, Pfntal^mon 

ikod Nemdpliilfi 
Iferb&ceciui 

plinta, 
//eliDtrtipium 

mod CoUomia 

Drummdndii, 
&Dd NtmdphJlii 

25. j^ntirrhinUTO 
€SU7 If pit jll 5ide9) 
and EuUkk 
rfscida. 

24, ?erbhi*Tweed- 

and K*%bmfc 
254 PoUsntilks of 
TiLnetiM, Dud 
Schi^Abtbui 

26. Hcartiea» of 
Tarieticrt. 

27. Ferb^tuL incilsa, 
Bud F, if<^li*- 

28. Lobelia pmpfn- 
qu&,aDdCoiivdl- 

tuIqi Tdiaor. 
j^i'i?. 63 It a do- 
H]^ for ^ snoaLl 
American garden 
whkh may be plant- 
ed witb Azaleas at 
a and fjf KolmiAi & 
and /» and Rbodo- 
dendroni a and Ct 
The centTal bed, dj 
b#ing planted with 
Mugaoliu, 
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Fig. 64 is a design for a gaiden, to contain a seleet collection of Dahlias 
and Hollyhocks. 

The beds at a a, embrace small bauns of water ; and in order to contrast with 
the others, may be planted with a collection of Hollyhocks. The beds marked 
b bf may be plant- 
ed with evergreen 
shrabsyin order to 
prevent the whole 
garden from being 
seen at once when 
entering. — There 
may also be a few 
plants of Junipers, 
or other dark ever- 
greens, sprinkled 
down the middle 
ofthe garden from 
& to 6, in order to 
form a back- 
ground to theDah- 
lias and Holly- 
hocks : for this 
garden, like fig, 
63, is one of those, 
the beauties of 
which are to be 
seen in succession, 
and not at a single 
glance, as in the 
design fig, 62. 
The dahlia beds 
are so disposed as 
that every variety 
may be seen from 
the walk. The 
width of the beds 
is 3 feet, which 
will admit of two 
rows, the plants 
of one row alter* 
nating with those 
in the other. The 
whole of the space 
planted with Dah- 
lias should be dug 

out to the depth of 2 feet, and a layer of brickbats, &c., placed at the bottom 
of the bed, which should then be filled with rich light soiL The Hollyhocks 
should also have a bed dug out for them, and filled with rich soiL Both 
plants grow better for having a layer of manure on the sorfiice of the soil, 
while they are forming their flower-buds* 
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GENERAL OBSERTATIONB ON FLOWER-GARDENS. 

The foKgoifif phM will give a gvneiml idM of Hm mnal method of plant- 
ing Hewer-Ardent ; and, of conrw, the detigns and the planti maj he varied 
at pleasure. The principal points to he attended to, in order to aoake the 
heds of a Hower-guden look well, are the size of the planta and their 
colours. 

With regard to the tm, no plant shonld he mach higher than the otben, 
and those Uiat would graw taller should he peg]|[ed down. The usual rule 
is, that no plant should exceed six inches i|^ height in a hed eighteen indies 
wide ; and that the plants may increase about six inches in height for ewwj 
foot the heds increase in width. The plants should not be too near, or thej 
will be drawn up in height instead of spreading laterallj ; and when this is 
the case, they never flower well, hut become bare of both leaves and iowen 
towards the root. If plants should be in this state, the only remedy is 
taking up and replanting wider apart ; but it is generally best to use new 
plants, as the old ones which have been drawn up will generally have weak- 
ened U&emselTes too much ever to do welL 

The management of the coUmn of plsnts in flower-beds is a point of 
tome difficulty ; hut it is also reducible to rules. Every colour is said to con- 
tain within itself the germ of another colour, which, if mixed with it, would 
make black, or dingy white; and these two colours harmonise better together 
tluui either would do with any other colour. It is well known that every 
ray of light may be divided into seven colours, wliich may he seen in a 
rainbow or in a prism ; and of these colours three are primitive or simple, and 
four compound. Now, it is found that every simple colour harmonises best 
with a compound colour; and thus, that the secondary colour of red, whidi 
is a simple colour, is green, which is a compound colour; that of yellow, is 
violet or purple ; and that of blue, orange. It is found, also, that no primi- 
tive colour harmoniees well with a compound colour composed from it 
Thus, red does not look well with purple, which is composed of red and blue ; 
but it looks very well with green, which is composed of blue and yellow. It 
is true, that in plants green is so common, as to come in contact with every 
other colour ; but we shall also find that there are so many shades of green, 
as to render the hue of the leaves in harmony with every varied tint that 
may be found in the flowers. Green is also the most agreeable of all colours 
to the eye. It may be further observed, with regard to colours, that certain 
colours, such as red, yellow, and orange, are what are called warm ; and that 
others, such as blue, lilac, and sea-green, are what are called cold : also, that 
where the walks in a flower-garden are of gravel, cold colours ought to pre- 
dominate in the flowCTs in the beds ; and where the walks are of grass, warm 
colours ought to predominate among the flowers. 

The usual way to try the ^ect of a new mode of forming and pUintmg 
a regular fiower-garden is, to make a plan of the intended design on paper; 
and then, after colouring the walks green or reddish, according as it may be 
wished to have them of grass or gravel, to tint the heds according to the 
colours of the i^owers to be planted on them, or, what is better, to put 
coloured wafers on the beds, as these will admit of being removed and shifted 
about at pleasure, till a proper effect has been produced. As soon ss the 
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colours for the different beds have been chosen, plants may be selected of the 
colours required, and brought forward in a reserve garden, till the beds are 
ready to receive them. 

When a fiower-gardm U to he laAd wd, the ground is first dug over, 
nked, and made perfectly smooth. The plan traced on the paper it then 
transferred to the ground, generally in the following manner : The paper 
contuning the plan is covered with regular squares, like the paper containing 
plans of the Berlin wontedrwork : the ground to be laid out is covered with 
similar squares, formed by sticking wooden pegs in the ground at regular dis- 
tancea, and fiistening stiu^ja from peg to peg, tiU the whole ground ia covered 
with a kind of lattice-woik of string. Each string is then chalked and mado 
to thrill by pulling it up about half-way between the pegs with a sudden jerk, 
and letting it go again; this transfers the chalk firom tiie string to the grom^d, 
which thus becomes mariied all over with white lines, forming regular aquaxea. 
The squares on the ground should be of the same number as thoae on the 
paper, but burger; the usual proportion is, every square inch on the paper is 
repreaented by a square foot on the ground. The pattern is then traced with 
a aharp-pointed stick, the proportion in each square being copied. Sometimes, 
when the pattern ia aimple, it is traced on the ground simply by chalked 
string stretched from peg to peg — ^die pegs being stuck into the ground at 
regular diatanoes, which have been previously meaaored, having been en- 
larged from the plan traced on paper according to a regular acale, in the same 
way as the squares were directed to be enlarged, according to the previous 
plan. If a circle is to be traced, it is done by getting a piece of string the 
length of the diameter of the circle, with a piece of stick tied to each end. 
One stick is then driven into the ground in the centre of the circle, and a 
line is traced with the stick at the other extremity of the line, which is 
drawn out quite tight. An oval is made by tracing two circles, the outer 
line of one of which just touches the centre of each other ; short lines are after- 
wards made at the top and bottom, and the central lines are obliterated. A 
square only requires a peg at each comer, with a chalked string drawn from 
peg to peg ; and an oblong, or long square, is made by joining two common 
squarea and taking off the comers if required. 

When the beda are traced out, the walks muat be laid with either turf or 
gravel, and very great care muat be taken to keep them exactly within 
bonnda ; very great care must also be taken to keep the beds of precisely 
the proper form, as the least disproportion is seen in a moment in a regular 
figure, and has a very bad effect. The planta ahould also be constantly 
attended to, so as to let them cover the beds entirely, and not project in the 
least beyond the outline ; for, however beautiful wildness and irregularity 
may be in some situations, in a regular flower-garden they can only give the 
idea of carelessness and neglect. 



ROCK-WORK. 



It haa been already stated in this work, that there are two kinds of rock- 
work, viz. that which is intended to imitate natural scenery (see Jig. 65), and 
that which is intended to serve merely as a receptacle for plants (fieefig. 66) ; 
sometimes with the last kind of rock-work is combined an aquarium (see 
fig* 67). The first of these does not require any particular care in 
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planting, except that the rocks should not he overshadowed hj tall trees ; 
but the second and third kinds need skilful planting, as their beautj depends 
principally on the plants they contain. The principal point to he attended 
to in selecting plants for rock-work is to choose those that do not grow 
too &st, and yet flower profusely ; as the great difficulty is to keep each 
plant within its proper bounds, and yet to have the whole a mass of flowers. 

List of PUmU for Moch-Wark. 

The following plants are very suitable for rock-work, to flower from February 
to May: — White. The wood Anemone; Anembne montina; the white 
Hepdtica; A'rabis alpina, and A. £lbida; the white and Scotch Crocuses 
(Crocus bifldrus) ; Snowdrops ; the white double Primrose ; and Sanguinjbia 
canadensis. Blue. Anemdne apennina ; Crocus v^mus; the blue Hep^tica; 
Tris piimila; Grape Hj^acinth ; Scilla pne^coz, S. v^ma, andS. sibfrica; and 
Gentikna acalUis. TeUow, The Winter Aconite ; Al^^ssum saxdtUe ; Cr6- 
cus sulphiireus and C. lUteus, and the Cloth of Gold Crocus (C. susiinus) ; 
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Narcissus minor, and N. Bulbocddium; Driba aizoides; the common 
Primrose; and the Cowslip. Pwrple. Aubri^tia deltofdea; Erinus alpinus; 
the dog's tooth Violet; the common Violet; the double lilac Primrose; 
Chinese Primrose ; Sazifraga oppositifolia ; Soldan^lla alpina ; Verbena Lam- 
b^rti, and V. Arranilina, &c Bed. Silene rub^la ; Lychnis alpina; Pink 
Hep^tica ; double red Primrose ; and Ciner^a cru^ta, though this last must 
be kept in the house during winter, and only planted out after its flower-buds 
have fonned. Various kinds of Heaths, and some of the Cape bulbs, may 
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be brongfat fonnrd under glue, aod planted oat when about to flower in a 
smilar manner. For the tommer months the foUowing flowers maj be used : 
WkUe. Ib^ris Tenorelkna; Al^m calycinnm; A'nbu beUidifolia, and A. 
petns'a; Acts^s rsoemdaa; AefaOl^ ClaT6inn ; White dwarf Gampfinula; 
Yalerilkna montikna; Oudimtne asarif&lia; and Stivia Eupatoria. £hb^ 
OHnp4nuU rotundifWa, C. gaig^ca, and C. ptilla ; Viola cucullAta; A'ster 
alpinus; Lupinos ninus; Periwinkle; Lobelia gracilis, L. casrule^ and L. 
unident^ta; and the Cakthian Violet TMow. Moneywort; Lasth^nia cali- 
fdSmica; Butdnia a6rea; yellow Musk plant (Mimulus mosch^tus); Hoop 
Petticoat Nardssus ; and Allium M6I7. Purple. Wild Geraniums of Tarioos 
kinds; iOTeral kinds of Phltfz; dwarf Asters; and dwarf Stocks. Bed. 
Lfehnis ]sB*ta ; Pink-flowered Cistuses, and Helianthemums ; Phldx Drum> 
mdndii ; and se^rsl dwarf Pinks. This list is Tery imperfect, but it will 
serve to give an idea of the kind of flowers which are suitable. Heartseases 
may be added at pleasure, and many other flowers will occur to every one fond 
of a garden. When an aquarium is added to the rock-work, as in^. 67, it 
will be necessary to place a few aquatic plants in the water, and a few marsh 
plants round the borders of the pond, for which purpose I have subjoined the 
following list of suitable plants, some of which are quite hardy, and may remain 
in the water aU the year, and others will require protection during winter. 

List ofAguaHc amd Monk Plants. 

Two of the handsomest aquatics I know are Aponogkon angtatifblium^ 
and A. dutaehyon; they have both white flowers tinged with pink, and 
black andiers, which give them a very lively appearance. A. distachyon is 
much the larger plant of the two. They are both tolerably hardy, but 
require protection during winter. Ptmtederia cordata has arrow^haped 
erect leaves, and an upright spike of dark purple flowers. It is a native of 
North America, and is quite hardy m England. Putotnus umbdldttts, the 
flowering rush, with its head of pink flowers, and A'corus Calamus, the 
sweet-scented water-reed, are tall showy plants, as is Oypems Ungus, which 
last bears some resemblance to the Pap^nu of the Nile. For smaller plants, 
may be mentioned the little Frog-bit, ffydrScharis m6rtus-^ana^ with its 
pure white flowers ; ffottbnia jMliisiriaf the water-violet, with its pretty 
pink flowers; CdlUi paMstris, the water dragon; CdUka paUutriSy the 
marsh marigold; Nympka^a dlba, the common water-lily; ^rcUioUs 
alMeSj the fresh-water soldier; SoffUtiiria taffitHfolia, the Chinese arrow- 
head, with its white and green flowers ; Pi$i^/vicula lusit&nica ; Sdmolus 
Valerdndi; ViUdrsia nymphaxiidea, the yellow-fringed buck-bean; Coma- 
rum pdl{tsh^: and Nij^r Advena. The beautiful little Polygonum 
amphibium, the rose-coloured water^pepper, with its dark pink flowers, of 
which there is so much in the lai^ piece of water opposite the palace in 
Kensington Grardens, is quite hardy ; as is Menydnthes trifoUata, the com- 
mon buck-bean. These are aU common ; but I%alia dealbataf a curious 
black and white pUnty and Trhpa natanty the water Caltrops, also curious, 
are more rare. 

For the plants not aquatics, but which will thrive when they have their 
pots plunged in water, are the white AVum (CdUa oMopica), the tall scarlet 
Lobelias, and all the kinds of Mimulus. As a companion to the little Musk 
plant, I may recommend the Myo^tis paiiutris, the true Forget-me-not, 
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and ffoustonia cceriilea, a pretty little plant, with very pale, star-like 
flowen. 

The following balhs will also grow and flower splendidly with their pots 
half plunged in water : — Oriwum capinse, the white, striped, and purple 
Cape Crvwuma ; Amar^Uis apecidaa, sometimes culled Hippedstrwm pwr- 
purewM^ and sometimes YaUota pwrpilrea^ with dark crimson, lily-like 
flowers ; Pancrdtvum mexicanum ; and CalostAfima pwrpure<i, C. HUea, 
and O, dlba. All these are half-hardy hulhe, and require protection during 
winter. ' 

SUNDRIES. 

Under this head I propose to give s few lists of plants suitable for par- 
ticular purposes, which I think it may be usefal for amateur gardeners to 
know. For example, there are many plants which may be planted in pots, 
and brought forward in a hot-house, or by plunging in a hot-bed, so as to 
flower much earlier than in their natural season ; while other plants may be 
killed by similar treatment. It is therefore useful to know what plants 
will bear to be unnaturally stimulated with heat ; and I have given a list of 
those usually forced by the London nurserymen, so as to flower in February, 
March, and April. As many kinds of Cape Heaths are very ornamental 
in their flowers in wint^, I have subjoined a list of those that flower 
about Christmas; and I have added other lists of different kinds which 
have been suggested to me, in the hope of rendering this little book as useful 
•a possible. 

List of Plants mitablefor early Forcing, 

The common Lilac, the Jasmine, ' Detitzia sdibra, Lily of the Valley, 
Roses, Abiktilon striatum. Cinerarias, Kalmias, Azaleas, Chinese Primroses, 
Ac^ia arm&ta, Heliotrope, Hydr&ngea, Lemon-scented Verbena, Hyacinths, 
Van Thol Tulips, Camellias, Sweet Peas, and Mignonette. Pelargoniums, 
and Dwarf Dahlias, are also generally brought forward in heat for flowering 
earlier than the ordinary time. 

List of Winter-flotoervng Heaths which blossom ahovt Christmas, 

Erica hyem&lis, E. Archeri&na, E. 6llula, E. vestita, and E. imbric^ta, 
all with pink or red flowers ; R grandinosa, E. Bowie^na, E. Lamberti^a, 
and E. dlffi^ the flowers of which are white, and those of the last species 
fragnmt ; E. Sebiina Ihtea, with yellow shining flowers ; and E. Massdni, 
with orange and green flowers. 

Plants for Glass Cases. 

Ferns of various kinds, viz. the dwarf species of AspUnium, Aspfdium, 
Adi^ntum (Maiden hair), Polypddium, Pt^rls (the Brake), and Trichdmanes; 
Lycop6dium (the Club Moss), various species; CVxalis Acetos^la ^the 
Wood Sorrel), Anemdne nemor68a (the wood Anemone), Yerdnica alpina, 
the BirdVnest Nedttia, or Ladies* traces, DentlUria bulbifera, Paris quadri- 
{51ia, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and various kinds of bulbs. The following 
table shows the growth of some plants in a glass-case in the space of twelve 
months, and was furnished to the ** Gardener's Magazine ** by Mr. James 
M«Nab, of Edinburgh. 
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BOTAKICAL IIAMB. COKTIIIXIIT. 

CluuiMB^Topt hikiiiilif Europe 

GcntUkna T^nui Europe 

Adi&ntom Crafllai 1 «„.,.,^ 
v^«.«. V Europe 



V^oerii 
PrCmuUftrindn 

M icdtica 






Europe 



Italy, Skalj, Spun 
EngUiid 
Englind 
Soodand 



Europe Scotland 



Verttiacum Mjobm Europe 

Andr6aace yiUdaa Europe 

Chamae^ropa Palmetto N. America 
Dioua^a Muacipuk N. America 

Sarrac^nlA purpikres N. America 
EpigieHk r^ns N. America 

Teitndinl^ elephiin- 1 AhUoL 
tipetj 

AloS retikaa Africa 

Bliododif ndron chry- 1 a. 
s&nthum j 
„ Chamadatus Europe 
Cycas reToliita Aaia 

Nep^nthei distiUato- "I . . 

rial 
Cyprip^dium ^'*6*" LAsia 
turn J 
^ insigne Aaia 

Agiiye geminifldra S. America 

Go<5dyera discolor S. America 

EchinodUstus m(ilti-') « 
plex/ • 
„ peruviana S. America 
„ myriac&ntha S. America 
„ formoBa S. America 

„ O'ttoni S. America 

„ c&ndida S. America 

Epiph/Uum trunck-l 
turn J 

C^reus flagellif<5rmi8 S. America 

Lycopddium8to^an^|g^^^^^^ 



Scotland 

Scotland 

Carolina 
Carolina 

- i: 
Carolina 

Carolina 

Cape of Good Hope 

Cape of Good Hope 

SiWia 

Austria 
China 



Ceylon 

Nepal 

Nepal 
Mexico 

Mexico 



America Mexico 

Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 

S. America Brazil 

Peru 

Cuba 



RKMABJCa* 

r Increased ^ its 
\ original size. 
J Flowered, but no 
\ difference in aize. 

Increased }. 
r Flowered; atmo- 
< sphere rather 
[^ damp for it. 
r Flowered ; atmo- 
•< sphere rather 
[ damp for it. 
Increased ^. 

{Flowered ; not 
very healthy. 
Increased J. 
Increased |. 

{Increased 4 times 
its original nze. 
Increased ^ 
' Made a shoot 
10 inches long. 
^Made ^, showing 
I flower-spikes. 

Increased ^^ 

Increased ^. 
Ina-eased |. 

Increased g. 



Increased \, 

Increased ■\, 
Increased J. 
No perceptible 
diiference. 



{ 



Increased 4* 

Increased J. 
Increased |. 
Increased I. 
Increased ^* 
Increased -1. 

Increased g. 

Increased |^. 

Very luxuriant. 
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PUmU tuUdble far pegging do^m. 
Nearly all the Verbenas ; the Dwarf Dahlias ; the evergreen and all the 
trailing Roses; most of the Petunias; the Periwinkles; many of the Lobelias; 
Gistus purpilreus, and other kinds of Cfstus and Helilmthemum ; Cracian^la 
st^losa; Rhododendron hirsdtum; Ftichsia globbsa; several kinds of Vac- 
cinium ; GaulthMa ShiUlon ; Gl^atis monti^ and some other kinds of 
Clematis ; and generally all kinds of trailing plants, 

Plomtsfor h<uket8, to hcmg doton. 

Manrfodya Barclayiknay Lophosp^rmum sciindens and L. emb^scens, Eccre* 
moc&rpns sc^ber, TropiB^olum peregrinnm (the canary-bird flower ), CobaVi 
Bc^ndens; Convdlvnlus of various kinds, Moneywort Nolikna atripUcifdlia 
and prostr&ta, Camp&nula gargdnica and other kinds, Lobelia erinoides, L. 
bellidifdlia, L. grills, and other kinds ; Mari&nthus cnriUeo-punctktus ; 
Thunb^rgia aUta, T. a. £lba, and T. aurantiaca; Verbena Melindres, and 
other kinds ; Petunia nyctaginifldra, and some other kinds ; Ib^ris semper- 
virens, and I. TenoreiUia;' and various kinds of roses ; some of the best of 
which are the following : — 

Brennus, or Brutus, as it is sometimes called, a profuse flowerer, the roses 
being very large, of a most brilliant carmine^ very finely cupped, and very 
double ; Queen of the Belgians, a pure white, finely cupped ; Drummond's 
thomless, a Boursault rose, widi a profusion of small pink, very double 
flowers ; Jtdsa CfrevUleif or the Seven Sisters, with large clusters of flowers, 
varying in colour, in the same cluster, from crimson and almost purple, to 
pale blush and almost white ; Jtdsa midtifiorai nearly allied to the last ; 
and the Triomphe de Bollwyller, with a beautif^ cream-coloured, or rather 
pale buff flower, cupped, and very large and double, and with large glossy 
evergreen leaves. To these may be added Jaune Desprez^ a very curious 
rose from its singular colour, wUch is a sort of pink buff. This rose is 
extremely fragrant and very hardy; and, from being a very free grower, it is 
well suited for a pillar rose. All the Noisette and Boursault roses, particu- 
larly Hbsa rvga^ are also well adapted for this purpose ; as are theBanksian 
roses, though they, like Jiota fMUttfiora^ are radier tender. 

The following are trailing roses : — 

The double Yellow Austrian and Scotch roses, and Rosa ffarrisoniif 
sometimes called Hogg*s double yellow; Rivers*s Greoi^ the Fourth, a 
splendid crimson rose, with shining, dark, reddish-green foliage, and of very 
luxuriant growth ; the Village Maid, a striped rose ; Rose du Roi, or Lee*s 
crimson perpetual, a most valuable rose, which will flower in the open ground 
from May to November; the common Rose ^-quatre-saisons ; Madame 
Desprez, an lie de Bourbon rose, which blooms in large clusters like a 
Noisette; Bengale triomphante; Bosa indica (the common China); Rbsa 
iemperfiorefna (the monthly China) ; Bhsa odorata (the common tea- 
scented) ; and HUa SmiHUi (the Yellow Noisette), though this rpse does 
not flower well in moist seasons. Many more might easily be added ; but 
these will be enough for a moderate-sized garden, and the proprietors of 
large gardens do not want a selection. 

Of aU these roses, R^sa ruga is perhaps the most beautiful and the most 
useful. All the tradling Roses require a very rich soil, and their shoots 
should never be shortened in pruning. 
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At maof persons luiTiiig small gmrdeni are at a lo« for a place in which 

to keep their half-hardj plants during winter, I have thought it may he 

naefol to give a 

short description 

of the most sim- 
ple contrivance I 

know, for eflfect- 

ing the desired 

perpoeew It is 

to have a frame 

made of wood 

(which can he 

pet together hy 

anjoommon car- 

penterX erected 

against the wall 

of a stable, or 

in any cenTeni- 

ent pbee, where it will be out of sight. — When the frame is erected, a waB 

of manure should be formed, aa sh^mn in ilg. 68 ; or if maxore cannot he 

readly obtained, tarf, or stonesy or 
bricks lined with straw or hay will 
do. Within this wall the pots any 
be placed as doeely as poeaible; 
and where manuxe can be obtained 
easily, a little may be laid on the 
earth in each pot. Some RnsaiaB 
matting, old carpet, tarpauhngv or 
baize, may then be naikd oyer the 
top aad lidei ot tb« frmiiie, tnd a 
pieos left loose to haag- down in 
front like a curtain. When the 
weather is yery icyere, an additioDal 
coycriiig of matiinfir, or old blankets 
may be thrown oyer the fmae ; 
but the curtain in front should be 
thrown up to admit tbe sir, whcn^ 
flyer the weather k uiflSci^ntlj nrild ; 
and the mat in front should be kept 
fastened op, and on oil^doth thrown 
Over the firame in ccotinDed rainB^ 
lest the pkota should dioop offl 

Where there ane tree Pteoijies or 
other plaati in the open ground, 
which require a elight prateciiim 
from spring frosta, nothing can bo 
better than wicker-work eoverings, 
like that shown at c m jEff, 69, 
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The evergreen Magnolias, the Australian Acacias, and similar half-hardy 
trees, and the more delicate kinds of pines and firs, may he protected in the 
same manner ; vhile the smaller half-hardy shruhs, such as the Cistuses and 
Helianthemums, may he protected hy the smaller coverings shown at d 
and e; and plants against a conservative wall, such as China roses for 
early flowering, may he protected hy the coverings shown at a and b. 
These coverings may he made of plaited rushes, sewed together ; and making 
them will afford excellent employment for poor women and children in 
autumn. 

Conclusion. 

The ahove ohservations may he rather considered as hints to amateur 
florists, than as directions for the management of a flower-garden; hut 
they will he useful to those who take an interest in the suhject ; and to 
those who do not, no directions, however ample they may he, will he of 
any avail. No one, in fact, can ever make a good gardener, who has not 
a sincere love for plants; and I cannot conclude hotter than hy adding 
in the words of Ray, who wrote on flower-gardens ahout two hundred 
years ago : — 

** The love of such a master will keep each tender plant alive his care and 
skill have collected ; for never was any art or excellence liked or loved hy 
the ignorant ; it is knowledge that hegets aflection, and affection increaseth 
knowledge. Love was the inventor, and is still the maintainer of every 
nohle science. It is chiefly that which hath made my flowers and trees to 
flourish, though planted in a harren desert, and hath hrought me to the 
knowledge I now have in plants and planting ; for, indeed, it is impossihle 
for any man to have any considerahle collection of nohle plants to prosper 
unless he love them ; for neither the goodness of the soil, nor the advantage 
of the situation, will do i^ without the master^s affection : it is that which 
animates and renders them strong and vigorous; without which they will 
languish and decay through neglect, and soon cease to do him service.** 
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